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MOUNT KOSCIUSKO. 


CASSELL’S 

Picturesque Australasia. 


THE AUSTRALIAN ALPS. 

General Survey — Forujation— Boechworth — One Tree Hill — Stanley — *' Sticking Up ” — Buffalo Mountain— Poro- 
punkah — Excelsior — The Horn and the Hump — Bright — llarricbville — Mounts Feathertop and llotliam 
‘‘Sailo* Bill’s ”—Omeo— The Sisters and Mount Tambo— Mount Kosciusko— Limestone Creek— The Snowy 
• River— The Tambo— The Dargo. 

^HE Austnilian Alps are the southern extremity of a chain of 
inoiiiitiiins M'liicli, from tlie nortli-cast of Queensland, can be 
traced in lines runping, move or less parallel to tlie east 
coast, tlirougli the whole length ol the continent, until they 
disappear into Bass Straits in the southernmost headlands 
•of Gl^psland, to re-appear again in the north-cast corner ^of 
Tasmania, and be finally lost in the depths of the great South 
•Pacific T)cean. 

This chain, in the northern piti^ of the continent, is fiae^entfy 
ohly represented by high table-lands, the res^ilt of inigjity vol- 
canic overflows, wifli here tod there abrupt hills or short .steej^ 
riijges rising out of the surrounding plateaux. Multifariws names 
have •been given to this jehain, which has •as many (iJ/Uises as 
the greatest criminal in the land, and it is not until it reaches 
Mount Kosciusko that it assumes the pretentious title of “ the Alps.’ • 

41 
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Mount Kosciusko lies only a fcAv raiies to the cast of the head of* the Murray River, 
which marks the division between New South Wales And* Victoria. Save the Pilot, it is 
the only m^yntain 6f note in ^this phaiii which lies in New Scjuth Wales, so that dmcvit 
the whole of the* Alps, and all the principal |)caks*andt ridges, with thesS^ exceptions, 
are situated in the north-east regiofi of Victorir and in Gippsland. 

The Alps and their nucncrous spurs cover a very large tract Df country, which lies 
between the parallels 37^ •25' and south latitude, and between the meridians 147'' 
and 149"^ east longitude. Within this area are situate all the highest peaks in the 
continent, and amongst their snow-capped summit^ is to bp seen some, of the grandest 
and iry)st magnificent mountain scenery in the \vorld. Their general* conformation is 

not that of a single ridge, nor of several ridges, l)ut may bo described as consisting 

of huge conical peaks, with here and there serrated ridges rjsing precii)itously out of 
high table-lands, many of these plateaux being of large extent and at very high elova^ 
tions, and descending either in gradual slopes or in su(*.cessive terraces, to form low 

ga^is, over which routes become capable through what would otherwise bo •an almost 

impassable country. 

These plateaux consist chiefly of a rich volcanic soil, which •is highly piioductivc*, 
and they arc very valuable for both agricult! iral and pastoral ])urposcs. Amongst these 
plains, as they arc called, which range between 5,000 and 2,000 feet ‘above the level 
of the sea, most of the rivers take their ris(', flowing southward through Gippsland, 
and emptying themselves into the South Pacific Ocean, or northwaiti througdi the 
north-east district of Victoria, and iiilling into the Murray. 

The general surface fomiatibn of the hills ms extromMy rough and broken, densely 
wooded up to about the 4,000 feet level, especially on the southeni tslopes, which are 
more rugged and serrated than the northern, owing ])rol)ably to the, erosive influence 
of the south and south-westerly winds, whicJi, charged with moisture, blow in 

off* the sea. From the same cuiuse, the scrubs grow so thick as to Vc aljiiost 

impenetrable. Above the level of 4,000 feet a small species of stunted gum, 
called snow-gum, grows between the rocks — huge masses of granite aiid poi’phyry, 
for the most part bare of all vegetation, but sometimes covered with a thin layer 

of soil, on which mosses, lichens, awl snow-grasses flourish during the sununer 

months. 

Refore scaling the precipitous side of Kosciusko or of Hoth^am, there ate many places 
of interest and beauty in the outlying spurs to be seen. Chief among cli«se is the town 
of Beechworth, situated at an altitude of 1,700 feet, surrounded on cvo|y ^^idb l)y hil^ 
itself built oh the sides and summits of tAvo spurs, between wdiich liesr.a deep valley. 
Down the valley, a small creek! called Reid’s (.’reek, sparkling and glistening in the 
sunlight,! rushes witlj great rapidity, passing through a deep gorge, and disappearing 
yound the base of a hill about a mile below ’ the town, to re-af)poar again and again 
as it follows its winding course towards the Ovens Riyer, of which it is an affluent.. 

Early in the fifties Beechworth wa^i^not, but where the lown of to-day stands the 
“ May Day Hills homestead h&d its place, and sheep and cattle browsed along the 
verdant skpes of the • hills, or cpienched their thirst in the cool valley, whilst the only 
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soimds which disturbt^J the silencjc of the prifheval forest wore the bleatings of sheep, 
or the lowing of kine, or the •occasional crack of a stock-whip. 

J^tiddenly, as by tlie tpiich of a magic wand, a oity cjf canvas spniiig imU) existence, 
and the echges of the? forest were* awifkeneef by the “ chip, chip ”/>f five thousand picks and 
thfe “rock ”^of live thousand cradles. Th0 emerald sward became covered with huge heaps 
of unsightly yellow chiy, and tlie silvery waters of the strefftn^ sparkled no longer, but 
were cltfiriged to a dull muddy brown, (irold Ifjid bgcn dis^H)Vercd. The discovery was 
first made somp little distance below Beech worth, on Mr. licid’s station, and close to 
his wool-shed, from which these diggings took their name of ijic “ Wool-shed Diggings.” 

Prospectors, tracing up and down the bed of •the creek, soon discovered twoP other 
spots which yielded rich returns, the one above the wool-shed (Beeclnvorth) and the 
otHbp below (Eldorado). •This^jrcek was one of the richest alluvial fields in Australia 
w^hilc it lasted. A story has come down to us illustrative of the liberality and the 
prodigality of the Tuiners of those days. Wishing to return one of their own men to 
ParhyLinent,* their clioye fell upon on§ Donald Cameron, a miner like themselves. Uh- 
fort^inately, ^he .did not ppssess the necessary cpialifieation as a })roperty-hold(jn In 
five niinu^.cs *£2,000 subscribed and presented to him, and after he had been re- ^ 
turned as a ni(ard)er at the head of the poll, he w'as mounted on a horse shod with 
gold, and so inacle^ his entry into P>eechwoith, a second Sesostris. These shoes re- 
mained in the possession of a resident in the district up till a^short time ago, when 
they ^fere ‘ineltTid down and sold as bullion — a pity, as they would have l>een relics 
having inuclf interest •m future ages. 

The glory of Bcechworth as a mining town has at this day almost departed, though 
milling, both reefing and alluvial, is still to a small extent carried on. The chief 
workings are thos« of the Pocky Mountain Company, which has spent a gi'eat deal of 
capital in making a tunnel through the hill imdonieath the towm. This has Loon com- 
pleted, and gives a strong force of Avater, so that now the company is obtaining pay- 
able^ results. ^ few Chinameu, who live in a small village of their owm on th« eastern 
outskirts of tlTo town, still fossick amongst the old deserted elaims, inaking, no doubt^ 
a good competence— that is, good for a (Siinaman, though very likely it would not keep 
a Eiwopcan in boaj-d. 

The tolvn of the jirescnt day, with its nicely laid-out streets, all planted with 
English trees (ftie chitf, liDrd Street,, running fi^rn south to north through the whole 
length of the t?)\^i), owes ^its support rather to the (Tovemment institutions which k 
cc^itains than *to its mining \^ealth, or to such support as it receives from thcj outlying 
district, which is*ycry sftnall. There arc four large public institutions, the (Tgol,*t,hc Ijunati^ 
Asylum, the Benevolent Asylum, and the Hospital. Alflof them are fine, large* \and- 
some structures, which arc beautifully kept JLiy those in charge of them. The otheft" places 
of interest in the toivn arc the Anglican church, from the tower of whicli h«)auliful 
views of the town itself and the surrounding country can be obtained ; th*o public 
gajrflensj^ with their neat, frim Jiairders and gravelled ^ paths, whilb the^flowerS and 
flowering shrubs arc exceedingly pretty, luaiiy of them being of rar(v* kinds ; *yid the 
Public Library and the Burke Museum. This library is one of the best out of Mhlboume* 
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and contains about 5,000 volumes, whih the museum possesses^ i^iany exhibits of ^reat 
interest and curiosity, being especially rich in geological specimens and in shells. 
It is called^ after the explorer O’Hara Burke, who, in conjunction with Wills, fi^t* 
crossed this great continent, then a ierra incognita, from^ south to north, tlnfortunately, 
on the rctuni journey the Svholo expeditien, with one sihglo exception, perished 
wretchedly in the centre c of the continent from thirst and starvation. Before Mr. 
Burke left with that ' fcimous but ill-fated expedition he held the appointment of 
police inspector at Beech worth, and afterwards at Castlemain. 

Let no one leave Beech worth without ascending the /One Tree Hill It is only a 
little. hill, not many feet higher than the town itself, but the view •from the summit 
is most beautiful. At your feet lies the pretty town, 'with its white granite houses and 
English trees — a })eaceful Arcadian picture. To the left stretclies a sea of hills, ri.:iing 
higher and higher, gradually inci*easing in magnitude as they recede, until they culminate. 

in the lofty snow-ca])ped peaks 
of the Bogong Mountains. The 
play of light and shadow, the 
shades of colour, the dip and rise 
of valley and hill, are truly lovely. 

Tuniing to your right, you 
follow the course of Keid’s Creek, 
flashing in goldtti sprays as it 
plunges from rock tc rock, flowing 
fat beneath you, winding through 
gorge and over gap, disappearing 
under the base of this hill, to 
re-appear over the brow c»f that, 
until far down the valley it threads 
its course through a small flat 
basin, where stands all that re- 
mains of the great Wool-shed 
].)iggings — a small hamlet not 
twenty cottages in all, some of 
them neat and ti\m, with pretty, 
well - kej)t gardens surrounding 
them, others old afid ‘dilapidated, 
the Woken relics b.f a famous 'past. 

From the ^top of the hill is to be heard the splash and roar of a waterfall. These 
falls are some little distance down the creek, and the track leading to them is steep 
and^even precipitous. They are between four and five hinidred feet in depth, andMuring 
the winter months, when there is a fairly large volume of water flowing down the 
creek, < they are exceedingly picturesqu,e.^ Unfortunately, during the dry months of •the 
year, owing to the small quanfity of water that comes down, they IoaSC much of their 
beauty. 
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MOUNT STANLEY. 


, AboiA sij 
miles south 
east (ff Bfeech- 
worth stajjTls 
thfe little *vil- 
lago of Stanley. 

Ij is btiilt on 
the slope of the. 

Dingle range, 
and lies in a 
snug little hol- 
low, sheltered from tljc AV47ids ai^d 
rain by the surrounding hills. 

This hollow was originally called 
“ SiiyLko HMlow.” Tl^c; creek that 
flows through jt still i-etidns the 
iiMinc of Snake Cre(%” and later 
in its course accpiij’ijs the name 
of Spring Creek,* finally becoming 

Reid's (.reek, under wliich name view fbom above the palls, reid’s creek. 

it ])asSes through Recclnvorth. 

The sarfie cause •that built llccchwortlj was also ^thc reason of Stanley springing 
into existence. This might, id fact, be said of at least* half the towns throughout the 
whole of the dislanct. They would not exist if it were not for the mining industry. 
There is still a little mining earned on in this secluded valley, and on a calm morning 
you can hear the “chip” of the pi(!ks and the “grate "of the shovels at work, and 
the rush of the water in the sluicing-boxes. 

^ The town is planted, as we have mentioned, Avith English trees, Avhich, like all English 
fruits, grow Ifere with great luxuriance ; and the travcdler, looking out from his windoAv 
during the winter time, when the snow is falling, is forcibly reminded of old England. 
He *8008 side by side the beech and the elm, tJioir brandies liowed down with snow — for 
the Jtown being 2,400 feet above the sea-kn-ol, snow' very frecjuently falls to the depth 
of seveiTil indll^s. 

.Four milt^s ^,o the soft th east Mount Stanley rears his lofty bead, and the ascent^ of 

this mountain ought to bo made b}" ever^nne who chanees to find himself .in the district. 

The summit is iilxait <1,400 feet high, and, as it stands some distance above allVho surround- 
* • % * 
ing hills, the Avhole country for miles and miles around stfotehes like a vast panoranm beWre 

the beholder. The ascent is not difticult, and for those Avho are not ^We or uro to4) indolent 

to effmb, it may be made on horseback, or even in a buggy. Rut if it is determined tji 

d« it in either of thes« two latt^ir ways, it will be well to be provided with a*competcnt 

gfli(io,» or the jirobability * is that the tourist .wdl run himself in^-o a cal-dc-mc, and 

spend hours in endeavouring to reach •the top of tlie range. On^.foot, however, the 

ascent may be made almost direct, though in some places it is very steep. 
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The scene from the summit is moet beautiful, as almost thb whole of the north- 
eastern district lies Spread before one. There ‘^arc two bindscapes, one soft and sunny, 
the other bold and lO’ugged. On the left the valleys of the Ovens arid the King 4 iiv<^rs 
wind througli the hills, while on beyond, the Ktrathbogi'e and WarV)y Ranges stand out 
in dark-blue masses against tlic sky. These ranges are spurs of the gre^t dividing 
Range, and arc noted as being the haunts, of all the bushrangers who have had* any 
lengthy Kun of lawlessness in AMctoria. 'fhey arc full of caverns and fastnesses known 
only to those who have frequented them, and are so Avild, rugged, and covered with 
scrub and brushwood, that they afford an almost ^secure hiding-place for outlaAvs. The 
greater })art of the river* valle3^s is given up to the cultivation of grain, while close 
along the banks of the river hops and tol^accv) take the place of cereals; and, 
looking down from afar over a waving sea ol* cu(?al3q)t;i, ‘these golden patches 
of com and emerald-tinted plantations of hops, swajmig to and fro in ^he brcc>:c, 
make a picture of calm peace and contentment from which it is hard to turn the 
e^^es awa.y. 

To the south the s(!ene changes. Half a turn to the loft, and it is scarcely rt‘(;-og- 
nisable as the same world. Merc we have hill upon liill, risiiig as they recede like 
colossal steps leading to some giant castle, at brst covered with forest and scrub, Avith 
great l)locks of granite jutting out eveiy here and thei*e, rough and rugged ridges 
graduall}' a])pearing to groAv smoother and smoother, changing their hue at every step 
backward until tho}^ tihall}' cidminate in a tbin blue lino, tipi)ed Avith K dazzling mass 
of Avhite. The climax of the scene lies in the backbone of the Alj)s, which during 
scAwal months of the year arc ^covered Avith snoAV. Every here and there lofty jxiaks, 
rising high al)Ovc the surrounding table-lands, stand strt*aked Avith, great masses of 
snoAV, which, catching the ra3^s of the glorious sunshine, fling back the light in a 
hundred delicate shades of shell pink. To t.lu* east lies the valky of the Mitta-Mitta, 
one of the principal of the north-eastern riA'ers. Taking its ris(^ in the higli plateaux 
around Omeo, it flows north-AAust, draining a large extent of country, and tinall}^ falling into 
the Murray, Avdiich receives the Avatei’s of all the rivers rising on the northern sides 
of the Alps or the" Great Dividing Range. Most of the valley of the Mitta is very 
rich soil, but the river during its coupsc j)asses through some most terribly rough 
country. 

Beyond Stanley the countiy is nothing but a continuance of high mv)untain ranges 
dissected in eveiy direction by deep ravines and dt/eper gorges, dfnvai Avhich small 
mountain streams floAv, noAV rushing and sjilashing down a jirecipitous 'defecent, no\v 
passing throiigh a small flat liasin, beside Avdiich it is customaiy to ^ind 'alluvial diggings 
being can*i^'d off, for the Avhol(i*of this country is auriferous, and go where you Avill 
the coJoijr of gold k? almost alAA-aj^s to be found, though the sjxits wliere the precious 
inetal is discovered in quantiti(?s sufficient to make the workirig of it profitable are notHjuite 
so widcs])i:ead. The geological formation of this jiart of the cowntry is Lower Siluri>*n 
and grjinite, and Avbcrcver tliis formation is found in Australia, gold is almost sure %p 
be met wixh in larger or smallei (piantities. • 

Rctiirping to llooch worth, two ways of reaching the main branch of the mountain 
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lid opcn-^citncr to Iwike the train to Evortoji, 
xind then on to Myrtleford, or, to •drive •direct to 
k^jrrtlrford,. If tlj43 weather be fine*the drive will 
be the plea^llinter, fgr the road® is ^^ood, •and lies 
through some pretty hill and forest sceiij^ry, broad valle}^, 
anct low, well-grassed* spurs, from which every now and 
tlion glimpses of distant ])eak and ridge ^ro to be 
o1i)tained. As we travel along this road, it is ncceSsary 
to pass over the Iluckland (kip, a natural depression 
in the surrounding hills, which loads down iyto the 
valloy of the Ovens. It was hero that on two occasions 
Pwig^r, a bushranger, \?ho^ w'as out in the early seventies, 

■"‘stuck up*” the Royal mail, 'll is niodas iqmundi was 
to drag a great log across the track, which was a narnnv 
cutting along the hill-side ; and, liaving effectually 
bloclvcd tlie way, he would lie in Vait until the mail 
was pertyrch* stopped# by this obstacle, and then, lea])ing 
out from his conceafment, wdtb •sx loaded and cocked 
revolver in his diand, would make the passengers and 
driver get out and sit in a row while he relieved them 
of alt their iiMaiey and valuables, after which he would 
rifle the mail-bags, jyid then decani]). He was not a 
cruel and bittiir eiieiny of rfnaukind, like most of ^lis class, and never took the 
lif ‘ of a fellow-creature, but contented himself with the crime of robbery under arms, 
an<l so esc*a])ed with a life sentence. After leaving the open forest, the road winds 
along the banks of the Ovens to Myrtleford, ivhich is a small village built on the 
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bank of tTle rivor. 

The Ihiffalo Mountain ovorsliadows tlie little toAmship, and seems to keep AV'atch 
uikI Avard o^r it, for, looking up from beloAv, the summit seems l)Ut a fe^ furlongs 
aAvay, though in realit}* it is soA’eral miles oil'. The Ihiftalo is a short oham of ridges 
riuyiing north and south, in the centre of which tAvo rounded peaks, some distance 
higher thjju the* sarrdunding ridges, create a A'ory strong resemblance to the back 
of a birthilo. • To caiTy out the idea, one ])eak is knoAvn as the Horn, and another 
«onieAvhat loAigctt as the Hum^<* In this morfiitain chain, though of lower elevation 
than many <of the peaks and ridges in the Alps proper, there is scenery of the m'ost 
beautiful desci+ptioii What it lacks in the mightiness and grandeur tJiat giA’CS tke 
ellect of inconiparable magniticence to the vicAvs from .some of the higiier* mount^,ainB.* it 
gains in variety: maSses of rugged rock, Avaterfall, cascade, chasm, cleft, and pTecipico 
mal« up the component pafts of scencs»which arc only surpassed hy those from Mounts 
^otham and Fcathert<jjA, and perhaps those amongst the head waters of the. Ijimestoife 
iwrtl J^ilot Rfvers. ^ 

As tlie ascent of the Buflalo is npver made up .the face of the ifloiintain, owing 
to the precipitous nature of the sides, and the numerous clefts ^jind’ chasms which are 
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continually intersecting the way and o>{er which goats alone cdrf manage to* scramble, 
it is necessary to travel on up the river, through liappy Valley, past Freeburgh ^d 

the Wool-shcU, skirting the base of hills "whuih 
run close down tb the banks of tHfe river, each 
turn in* the road bringing an cvp-changing 
scene of hill and dale and* winding stKeam, until 
the Eurobin Hotel appears in sight — n small 
wayside inn, which takes its rjaine from the 
Eurobin . Falls, on tlie loAver side of 
the mountain. 

These falls are some distance up 
the mountain^ a good sharj) clirab,*'/tiid 
are exceedingly picturesque. In the, 
course of a snow-fed stream,, 
during the early sj ving, when 
the warm rains are melting fhe 
snow Iroin oil* the* sides of the 
niountain, a foam- 
ing torrent must 
riiAsh down the 
hSl-side, render- 
ing * these* falls 
very boautiful ; 
,but during the 
^summer montlhs* 
it subsides to a 
clear and ^spark- 
ling brooklet, a 

” ft 

cas(iide rather 
than a Avaterfall. 

About a inile 
and a half bc- 
yoftd the* Eurobin 
*the toAvnshij> 
of • IMrepunkah^ 
wlych stands at 
the junction of 
the Buckland 
with the Ovens. 

• River. These tMJo 

rivers drain the two^ sides of the Ruffiilo range— the Buckland the north *and vjestfefij 
sides, the Ovcfis the cast and south-eastern singles. * 

Leavinj^ Porepunk^h behind, the road gradually ascends, sometimes over Ioav risoAS, 
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sometimtjs uj) steep ^p'ars, ^assin^ through scenery that is always pretty and sometimes 
beautiful: stretches of the riwer'tlowiil^ silently in gentle rippleS over its gravelly bed, 
its Imnlfs fringed’ with A^attles showing a mass of glorious bloom, deep .vales and valleys 
clothed whh a luxuriant growth fom% bracken, and river shrubs, with the giant stems 
(jf the ejicalyptus rising out of the Ahick undergrowth, their branches covered with 
sweet-smelling white*and pinkish blossoms, scen4ing the air <ivith the perfumes of Araby. 
^ Nino miles uj) the Buckland River, above its junction •'frith the Ovens,* stands an 
hotel near to, the foot of the Buffalo. This hotel *is 

generally inadQ the base of open^jbions, as vehicles j I 

have to be di.fcardcd here and horseback rost)rtcd | , I 

to. ^ ^For sonie distance the a^^ent c^^^ ^ ^ j 

mi^s^^^lm ^l^uty ^^aM ^ 

to a inere shec*p-j)ath running round the side < IM 


.-f, iii > 

?r*t3r 


aeep gorges, ixiicl 
r^ck jutting from 
out the hiW-sides, 
and black shadows 
showing the wherc- 
abouts of# perpen- 
dicular clefts, Vbilo 
every here • find 
, there thfe •glisten 
and sparkle of.pear 
water marks the 
place of some 
motfntain spring, 
gushing forth from 
^b&eath the rock, 
and trickling slowly 
down the hill-side. 


VIEWS PBOM ONE TBEE HI Li. 
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until with a flash it disappears over tli^ edge oi the precipice:^ • Hijgh rugged steeds 
gradually give place to gentler slopes, which finally niergp into the valley of the river, 
sweeping down towards the plains in tlie far dim dfetance. 

Still upward,* the path lea'ls on through low, stunt6d, thick gum scrtib, fearfully 
rough to travel in, over siflall titble-Jands called* plains, until th(5 foot of the ^Horn, the 
highest summit of the inguntaiii, is reached. A sharp scramble of about tweftty 
minutes brings one to sotn,e huge rocks, massed together, at the foot of which there is 
a large natural cavity, which *has L)ccn called the “ dining-room.” The entrance into this 
compartment is through a small hole in the side^ of the rock. The ^floor, Avhich is 
composed of rock, is flat, *and over it jarge boulders lie scattered, wliieh serve for the 
purpose of seats ; there is one wall, almost at riglit angles to the floor, and the roof 
consists of an enormous flat rock, sloping down at an angle of about 45°. A secti«<Wi 
of the cavity would present the following appearance :V j. After a short clamber 
up the rock, tlie very top of the Horn is reached, sonic 4,000 feet above sea-level. 

The summit is a small, almost flat rock, about eighteen feet in diametor, sloping 
gently towards the edge. A scene of mountain, cliff, gorge, and valley, impossible to 
describe, greets the beholder. J.<ooking over the edge of the rock, 4110 moithtavi seems 
to fall almost sheer down, and far below immense* rocks jut out in great angular 
masses, while still further down lies a deep gorge, the tree-tops looking* like a solid sea 
of feathery green. 

• On every side sprefids hill upon hill — east, west, north, and south— tas far a» the 
eye can reach. Thick-wooded slo])os and deep ravines, carpeted jkvith a tangled mass 
of rich undergrowth, wdth here ^and there great masses •of granite — grey, white, and 
purple— jut forth from the sides, or crown the tall summits of the lulls. Ih'eeipitous 
chasms and clefts run far into the hill-sides, their dark and rugged faces brightened 
by the glisten of running streamlets, which, threading their way down the upward 
slopes, disappear in miniature cascades into the bottomless gulfs below\ River-courses, 
at first girt with rugged spurs, then oj)ening out into broad valleys, and far down 
them alternate patches of golden corn and dark-green belts of forest, lie swde by side. 
Five miles away, the Hump rises up in all his majesty. The ascent, though 
difficult in places, is well worth the making, as the views arc, if anything, finer tlyin 
those from the Horn. 

Returning to Porepunkah the route lies south-eastward, still tracings upwitrds \he 
valley of the Ovens to Bright, an extremely pretty Rttlc township, «itjiated at the 
junction of Morses Creek with the Ovens River. English trees grow in«tlit) streets, 
which are fine, Avide, and avcU kept. The town spreads over a Ic^vv sptir at the very 
feeV«of jbl]e great^* mountain system of Victoria. The scenery, both in . tlie towm itself 
and roftnd about its environs, is very beautiful. Here long sinCe a groat rush took 
|)lace to the Buckland and neighbouring diggings ; indeed, mining, both reefing «.nd 
alluvial, i§^ still carried on — reefing, by small companies; fossicking, by Chinamen, qf 
Avhom there are a goodly number in this district. In the* days of the* early ^rui^h,^ 
Chinamen flockbd to these diggings in suc^ numJbers that* the European miners one. day 
rose in riot against *them, and were with difficulty prevented from shedding the blood , 
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of the Oelestials.* The- Bright of to- day, happy and peaceful, with its broad streets and 

well-built houses, does not bear •much •resemblance to that tont-bovered space where a 
inalignaiit feud ^’^as nearly biing Tought out betAveen the European and the Asiatic. 

After^Ibaving Jlright, the^road still* continues in a south-eastern direction, becoming 
prettier and prettier as it ascends. Tl^p Ovens Rirer, *now harrowed to a small stream* 
rifthing over its pebbly bed, can bo seem, lit l)y tjie golden sivilight, sparkling below, while 
to the- right high hills, flanked by deep gutlics, rise abruptly from the river banks. 

Messmate and white gums still constitute the forest, Rut wattle and ti-tree line the 
river banks, while fom and bracken^grow in wild profiisimi and luxuriance doAvn in the 
bottoms of thc^ deep glens, amongst which the»stately tree-fern is becoming iimre and 
more plentiful as the country rises. The flats, as they are called — small ])atchcs of 
•tdiwvial deposit whicli bprder the river edges — have a very fertile soil, and, when cleared 
and cultivated, yield rich rcfiirus, especially Avhere irrigation has been introduced ; and 
all the farmers in this district *seem well-to-do. Most of them have trim little cottages, 
surrounded l)y Avell-kcpt fruit and flower gardens, whicli, dotted here and there, add 
greatly to the })ictures(iueness of tfic scene. 

Ei<^hte(fn miles# further iij) the river lies the village of Harrictville, ensconced in 
the mountains on the eastern bralich of the stream, quite a small village — where mining 
is the chief inchistry. Most of the claims, of which Tiddle de Achlledee is the chief, are 
fairly ri(ih, and jiay well the companies that work them ; but when more capital 
is bmought to •bear upon this and the surrounding distri(jt, the Returns should be grefii;ly 
increased, as the whgle country has the appearance of gold-bearing. 

Beyond Harrietville, Mounts Feathertop and lJotha?ii, the latter more fixmiliarly known 
as Baldy, loom^in the distaiu^e, rearing their conical peaks high into the heavens, the 
former (>,.‘10"], the latter (i,l()(), feet aliove sea-level. These, with the exception of 
the Bogong Mountains away t.o the north, 0,500 feet high, are the two loftiest peaks on 
the \’i(!torian sides, and their summits, during most months of the year, are covered 
Avith snoAv, which in Avinter lies many feet deep. Feathertop has its name from the 
snow on tJie toj), Baldy, its nickname, from the ab.sence of A^egetation! JjoaAung 
HarrietAdlle, the road for some little distance ascends rajiidly, Avinding round the liill- 
si(le, shoAving cA^ery now and then picturesejne glimpses ol* the pretty village below; 
while deyp glens. In which luxuriant masses of fern and undiirgroAvtli grow, branch 
ofl*,*and* are iost in tlie^surrounding steeps. Doavii these glens small snow-fed streams, 
noAv gently unfrmuring araongSt tlie fern groAvth, noAv in foaming s})rays dashing oA-er 
miniatur® |H*ecij>ices, flow towards the Ovens, Avhich drains the whole of this country. 

'Jliirteen . fniles. beyonef Harrietville, and not far from the junction* of the Omeo 
and Dargo roads, far up on the side of the luoimtHin, stands the Hospice. o^" Melmt 
St. Bernard, now coihmonly known as Boustead’s, and still more commonly as * '' Sailor 
Bilbs.” What induced SaTlor Bill to * retire up into this secluded spot, the highest 
^uman habitation in# Victoria, is not geiierally knoAvn. Here, however, hp and Mrs. 
sailor William, an aged pair, reside in state, and many a benighted traveller, struggling 
through the blinding snow, has had reason to* bless their kind-heartedness apd generous 
hospitality. Not long since the Government put up an iron, al^ode near ^ to the ^old 
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hut, ana Sailor William has become a person of importance, sirKfe lie entertains tjie 
mailman from Omco iind IJargo twice a week, ^hilo during the summer season he has 
many visito^s.^ The •Hospice has a]<so been made a staftion /or meteorological 0bsei^ 
vations and reports. 

The scenery from the summit of Mount St. •Bernard is extremely beautifijl. Belot^, 
the valley of the Ovens liiver, which, taking its rise in this nfountain, winds away 
through gorge and valley, to the jdains beneath ; all around, mountain peaks and 
ridges : to the south, Mounts Freezeout, Tabletop, and the Twins ; to the west, Mount 
Cobbler and the Bulialo ; to the north, the Bogong^peaks ; and to the cast, Fcathertop, 
Hothanj, and Mount Cope. Some capped with snow ; others covered with huge masses 
of granite ; others bearing a small, stunted gum-scrub ; others verdant with 
grasses and evergreen shrubs, intersected at every angle by, deep valleys, liixurrrCRt 
with ferns and undergrowth ; some l 3 'ing in the deep shadows cast by their taller 
brethren, dark and sombre-looking; others on which the sun is shining arc lighted up, 
aiK^, like countless emeralds, flash and glisten in brilliant greens, ^while far away blue 
'Waves of shadow alone mark the whereabouts of numberless glens and canons running 
deep into the far distant hill-sides. 

• From the Hospice to the summit of Mount Hotham is five miles, the ascent of 
which is not difficult, while the scenery that lies spreading on every side’ is some of tlic 
most magnificent in the whole of the Alps. 

• The flush of glorious sunlight that comes stealing up at the early d.^vn of djt}’, or 
the last lingering rays of evening light that pierce the wild fastnesses of these giant 
chains, and light up their lofty crests, while far below the f alleys are sunk in the sombre 
gloom of night, render the scene one of such beauty and gi\‘indeur as ,to be worth}" of 
the pen of a Ruskin, or tlie brush of a Turner. 

From Hotham to Fcathertop is several miles, but during the summer months 
it is not very difficult to get from one to the other. These two mountain peaks are 
joined together by a long, sharply-defined range called the “ Razorback,” flanked yn 
either side* by steep precipices, which yawn beneath in shetT descents of •hundreds of 
feet. A track runs along the top, looking first over this side, and then over that : ■ wild, 
savage scenery this, awe-inspiring in its weirdness and desolation. This ridge, and .its 
extensions north and south, fonn the backbone of the mountain ‘system o6 Victoria : 
it is also the water-shed of all the rivers jn the east of the coloi^y, those wlfich trike their 
rise on the northern and western slopes draining away ^towards the Milrmy, and those 
on the southern and eastern slopes flowing through CJigpsland, and fihally falling, 
into the South' Pacific Ocean. The only exceptions arc a few short crec*^s which flow 
into’ La^vc Ovens, a fresh- water* ^akc, with no apparent outlet, situate in the centre 
of a large, depressed •table-land called the Plains of Omeo. 

^ From^ Feathertop, whose ])eak is ^frequently snow-capped, the valley of •‘the 
Kiowa River can be seen stretching its course northward towards the Murray; whih', 
the general scenery, .if possible, is finej than that from Mount Hotham. M/mrffts, 
Fainter and* Bogong. ^stand in shai^ outline agaiiJst the horizon to the north-east, while 
to .the east high tablc’-lands lie like oases amongst the ragged and barren hill-tops. 
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Leaving Hotliam behind, a descent caiubc made through a gap* in* the main rid^e, 
round tlie base of Mofint Tabletop, and over the* head' wjy^ers of the Dargo, high table- 
lands, thickly^ covered with fine grasses. Covering tfio imin range again under Moun^i 
Parslow, through the Parslow Plains, and along the <valley of the Victoria* ^River, the 
fouto lies eastward to Oirico. This town is built at an elevation of 2,00p feet oti 
the Mitta-Mitta. Mining was the industry which gave it birtfii, and both quartz 
and alluvial mining are siijl carried on to a considerable extent, some of the reefs^ 
yielding a high percentage of gold ; but latterly agriculture has been »^prcading over 
the surrounding plains, Avhich consist of a rich volcanic soil, and repay their cultiva- 
tion tenfold. 

Making Omeo the base of operations, it is easy to travel through the remaining 
portion of these mountain tracts, but though the main routes, are not very diffic^tt;* 
the scaling of the adjacent spurs and peaks presents a thousand obstacles, though 
they are obstacles which a tourist should be encouraged to overcome. One route 
lies northward. Leaving the Sisters and Mount Tambo on the rig^it, passing -over the 
■jAtins through Omeo B and Omeo A, over McFarlane’s Lookout;, and round the ba^c 
of Mount Gibb, one strikes the Murray a little to the south-east, of Mount* Kosciusko, 
which, 7,25G feet above the sea-level, is the highest peak in these mountains, and also 
boasts of being the most elevated point in the wliole of the continent. ' 

It is rather a collection of ridges than a single mountain, and runs in a south- 
wceterly direction, the sbuthermost point culminating in a giant mass of granite vock, 
some fifty feet higher than the rest of the ridg(‘. The fonmition ^jof this part of the 
countiy is granite and gneissose "-rock. In all these areas black oxide of tin is i'oiind 
in the beds of the creeks and in the gullies, and thin tin veins are seei^, in some places 
in the granite. Gold and titanic iron-stone also occur witli the tin oxide. 

The ascent of the mountain is steep, and the lower slopes are densely Avooded, and 
frequently intersected by impassable ravines. Higher up, great masses of rock continually 
bar the vray. Many of these rocks, jsobited from one anoth(jr by deep gullies, are 
polished down to the same surface, and prove undeniably that at some Jormer time 
a glacial period existed in these regions of Australia. Now the snow does not lie on 
the mountain sides all the year round, e: 5 ^cept in a few deep gorges on the eastern 
slopes, whore sometimes miniature glaciers are still formed, but* melt im.^nediately 
they leave their birth-bed. On the western sloj^es the w^arm \ynds, blowhig from the 
interior of the continent in the month of November, in Variably melt the’ sjiowr. Casual 
falls of snow often take place during the summer months, but continuous falls neVer occur 
till the autunm is far advanced. 

Fro^i . the suinmit of Kosciusko the scenery is wdlder and perhaps grander than 
that from any of thor other great peaks, but it lacks their variety. It presents sharp 
escarpments, deep gorges, and densely wooded hills rising Vine on top of another'in 
magnificent ^array, with now and again glimpses of the Murrajft Valley, which here^ 
rTunning ^ot far from Jhe foot of the mountain, takes a nortlierly course. 

From Omeo a track branches eastw'ard, aod skirting the foot of the Bowen 
Range, crosses the head waters of the Limestone Creek, a western source affluent 
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of* the Murray, Tinth leads to the Cobboras, ^ Forest H'lll, and Mount Pilot, where 
much of the scenery is truly ritiirnifi®ont. Amongst these peaks the Murray River, 
t^je largest river in AustralVi, draining an area of over 30Q,000 scpiare miles, 
takes its rise, a \v>rthy birtli^lagp of «o great an offspring. The Limdslone Crock, 
which is tfie south-west source affluent, of the Minray, M>akos' its rise near to the Cob-’ 
boiHs, the roughest and wildest of all the Alpine ridges, jj^nd, flowing north-eastward, 
joins the 2)arent river some distance north of Foi(\st Hill. ,I?ikc most of tljese small 
tributary streams, it has its source-runnels in gi*assy upl/lnd flats, but later on in its 
course traverses deeply-cut ravines and ckdts in the mountain flanks, forming some 
beautiful catarac^ts and waterfalls. This is especially noticeab!c in the eastern affluents, 
which take their rise in and around Mount Pilot, where the country is more broken 
ftiiiiL rwggtd, and the \iver valleys are less defined, while their courses are shorter and 
their descents steeper. 

The views, descending the * valley on the main track froTn Omeo to ^lancroo in 
New South Wales, are extremely fine. Away to the north rise the snow-caj) 2 ^cd jicaks 
of ^Kosciusko and the Bogongs, a gleaming mass of the {)urest alabaster, casting tll^^t 
pale slni^lows liir the hill-toj)s, which, rising crest upon crest, like the waves of 

some mighty ocean, radiate forth* infinite shades of blue and purple colouring. On- 
either side the (^)ne-sha 2 )ed Pilot and the serrated rocky ridges of the Cobboras tower 
to the sky, while *thc road winds through bold wooded ranges and open grassy flats, 
buttrqpsed by iif.)ugh sj)urs, wliicli rise jirccipitously in sharp estftirpmcnts. 

In addition to t\jc surfixee scenery, in the Limestone Creek valley there are many 
caves, some of the interiors of« which arc xery lovely. ^ Masses of crystalline stalactites 
hang from the roofs in graceful array, formed by the hand of Nature into the most 
fantastic of shajx's, while clear, glistening stalagmitic from the floor, and, 

meeting their twin brothers, descending by slow but even stejis from the roof above, 
unite witlf them to form the most beautiful columns, reaching from floor to ceiling. 

On the eastern side of the main chain in the great talde-land of Maneroo the 
Snowy Rivel and its numerous source affluents take their rise. This river is the 
largest of the southern streams, and the greater part of* its course lies in New South 
Wales. 

The lyxpcr jlfirt^of* the stream flows in a south-easterly direction until near the 
boundary-line fcetween Victoria and New South Wales, when it takes a bold sweep to 
the north-west^ and after flowin*; round the base of soitio outlying spurs, turns south- 
ward again, and descends rapidly into Victoria through a deep rocky valley. 

For the m«st ])urt, the* basin of the Snowy consists of a narrow strip of alluvial 
land lying between rough ridges and steep sjnirs, ott^n narrowed tvX a cleft jii tfle 
mountain through whfch the water during countless ages has cut# for itself a course. 
Dashing with great rapidity Hirough these clefts and gorges, the river tumbles into the 
v(j}leys beneath, forming many tine cataracts and waterfalls. 

►Much of the surroufiding* country is of ^ the wildest description: high^ ridges, 
traversed and interlaced with *a netwoiic of preeijntous ravines, thickly timhored and 
covered with dense scrub from the very crest of the ranges to the. depths of th6 valleys. 
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while every here ^iond there 'huge masses of bare rock jut forth from', the, iiill-side. 
From Omeo southward, after crossing the Gap, a depression in the Bowen range, there 
is a choice of routes through Gippsland ; the one to th6 east down 'the Bucl^an ^iver, 
a tributary' of the Snowy ; a second down the Tambo' River, the centre basin ; andT a 
third, down the Dargo and Mitrhell Rivers, the western valley leading towards the oce^tn. 



MOUNT KOSCIUSKO BY MOONLIGHT. 


The Buchan route is by far the most difficult, but is also the most picturesque! 
This river rises xiear the Cobborijs, and during its course, at a spot called the Pinacles, 
disappears on the northern side of the mountain, and flowing underneath the ground, 
reappears on the south side, in a narrow wooded valley flanked on either side by fro\%ning 
ncights. ‘ Continuing its course down this valley, it joins the Snowy some distance north of 
the great marsh into which the latter river empties itself. 

The Tambo route, leading south-eastward from the Gap, strikes the Tambo River 
west of Mount H6|)elqss, so named by the earliest southern explorer, who, hoping that 
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he* would • be able" to* see the southern ocean tfrom the summit, ascended it ; but his 
hopes were dashed to the groujjid!* ibr saw nothing but a sea <5f mountiiins. After 
striking* the Tambb, the track .j winds down the nyiin valley of tlic rivor. It then 
crosses a long spur •through whiclf the river has cut its way, and skirts the western 
focft of Mgunt Elizabefli and Fainting Range, a Rame giteli by exhausted teamsters 
who* have to cany gcfods to Oineo. These heights, .‘3,000 fwt above the sea-level, are 
the culminating point of a great scam of mountainous country, which fills up the 
fork between tjie ■ Tambo and Tambarra Rivers. The descent on the northern side 
towards the Tambo is extremely sharp into a low-lying basin, while the other three 
sides fall away ill countless ridges. 

The Diirgo route ^lies down the Dargo River, and from Omeo two tracks lead to 
tte^licad waters of this river, the one crossing the range at the Gap, the other ninning 
athwart the mountains over a* (Icpression near Mount Parslow. The country through 
which the stream winds its way is of .a similar nature to that of the Tambo Valley, 
Imt rougher and wilder, and the views arc more extensive. The upper w'aters jia^s 
through high table-lands, cpvenid witli rich grasses ; lower down the country becomes 
inore brcJxcn,* and tliGb^river winds in and out of narrow valleys and through deep 
gorges, and rushing on in an cve*r4)roadening stream, finally empties itself into the* 
lakes below llairiilidale, one of the chiet of the Gippsland towns. 
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CHRISTCHURCH. 

English Characteristics — Origin of the Canterbury Settlement— First Impressions — ^The Reserves— ^ The Cathedral 
— Cathedral Square — ^The Municipal Offices — The Supreme Court — The Banks— The Canterbury Museum — 
The “Domain” — The Hospital — Christ's College — Canterbury College— Boys’ High School — Girls’ High 
School — School of Art — Agi^cultural College — ^Warehouses and Factories — The Suburbs — Sports — Climate. 

“TF the name of the ci^ital of the Canterbury province of New Zealand strikes upon 
the ear almost as an anachrorhsm as applied to a town which has not yet been 
forty years in existence in a colony under fifty years old, it jis at any rate a very 
pleasant anachronism. There is a homely sound about^ Christchurch, whether it carries 
one’s thoughts back to the “homo of lost causes and forsaken beliefs and unpopularr 
names and impossible loyalties,” or to that pleiisant little Hampshire town through 
which flows one of England’s many Avons. This jChristchurch is»also on an Avon — not 
so long as its namesake, but abounding in picturesfjuo reaches, and adorning the whole 
length of its many windings. And the place is in^ keeping whh its name. * The dis- 
tinctive characteristic of Christchurch is the extent to which it has preserved the genius 
of the Old Countiy. 

“ How verj" like home ” is what thousands of visitors have remarked as the train 
from Port Lyttelton ccTmes out of the tunnel, and shows a flat, rich country, witn trim 
liedgcs and green fields. One could fancy oneself anywhere in Uhe Midland Counties. 
What English scenery is to Swiss, that is the neighbourhood of C^iristchurch to the 
grander beauties of other parts of New Zealand. It is neat and pretty, smiling and 
cheerful; and, above all, homelike. And this first impression of home recollections 
strikes the key of all that is to follow — the English houses, the English people, the 
English ways. It is not England, but the noan.'st ajjproach to it that can be found 
in the colonies. There is a charm about (hristchurch and (’anterbury that I Ivivo 
heard acknowledged in the most unexpected (piarters, perhaps by no class of visitors 
so freely as by Australian colonists who have been long absent from the Old Country". 
The monotonous flatness is a great drawback, and the diflicultjjr of obtaining a distant 
view from the interior of the town must Ik 3 acknowledged. Christchurch cannot pretend 
to compete with Auckland or Dunedin, for beauty of situation and stin’oundings, but 
in its own modest -way it is not less attractive. 

The Canterbury settlement, like that of Otago and the colony of Souttf AustralBi, 
owes its origin largely to the fertile l)rain of Mr. Oibbon Wakefield, ^t the time of 
fhe High Church revival, an association of clergymen and other gentlemen belonging 
to the Church of Eflgland, and called the “ Canterbury Association,’^ was formed in London 
to found a settlement in New Zealand which should l:)o as nearly as possible “ a slice 
of the Old Country” — without the Dissenters, one mj^y suppote. In accordance wyth 
this scheme J^he “Canterbury Pilgrims^” who .sot sail in the “first four ships#” (no)v 
become as? historical as the canoes in which t\\& Maoris believe that they arrived in the 
North Island), included a fair proportion of all chisscs of society, from younger sons of country 
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gentlemen 'downwards.* They arrived at Port lijff^telton (named after the nobleman who 
was president of the Association) iij Ddfeember, 1850, and the orfgiriiil infcntion was 
that tlfis should We the Qapital. But at^that part •of the coast adbcss to ‘the inland 
district is ba^Tcd by h rugged range, on the steep slopes of which there was no room for 
a tT)TO of iriy size. The site for the capital was tbTcrefore scltjctcd inland some twelve 
miles, on the banks ol* a winding stream. It^was no cheerful outlook which greeted 
tljp pilgrims when they climbed over the Lyttelton Hill. As^far as the eye could reach» 
north and south, there lay before them a vast expanse of plain, without a shrub or 
hillock, bounded some thirty miles south-west by the New ^caland Alps. It was a 
desolate prospcct-^one which we can scarcely realist) nowadays that the ])lain forms one 
of the richest and m^st populous districts of the colony, and is planted in every 
direcrion with English trees and ^shrul)s. 

The heart of the town is thp worst part of it. If you want to see (Ihristchurch, 
you must go out of it. The gardens and lawns, the winding lanes and broad parks, 
the shady paths along #the river-banks^ and the })icturcs(}ue wooden houses — these (net 
forjjotting the distant viow«»of the snow-capped Alps) are the charms of (Jhristchurch, 
Nowhere else ’in the (fcilony will you find the people take so much pains with their ^ 
gardens, or the houses with such a ‘‘ settled ” look, as if their inhabitants had made 
up their minds to end their days in them, l)ut were in no huiTy to do so. Every man 
has done his best to make up within his own boundaries for the deticicncies of the 
general* scenery. • Perhaps if nature liad been less kind to other towns, they would h.avcf 
done more to help ttem selves. And the same spirit of making the most of their 
natural conditions which lias arumatod the individual residents has borne fruit in the 
public places. E^icellent taste has been shown in laying out the parks and res(>rvos, 
in planting tlie river-banks, in forming winding roads and pleasant lanes, which make 
the neighbourhood of ('hristchurch a network of delightful rides through constantly 
varying scenery of a modest, homely kind. The streets are laid out at right angles ; 
but .then they ifi’e so broken up by the meandcrings of the river that strangers find 
it very ])uzzling to find their way about. And there are two transverse streets which 
help to destroy the stupid simplicity of a uniformly rectangular [)lan. In public 
buildings other towns may claim to be more aidyanced for their size, but Cdiristchurch 
is, perhaps, •the least mrgiqnee. 

Vieweel froiif the catly^dral tower, (diristchurch looks a consideable city, covering a 
great deal more*grftuiid than most towns of double the population. From the Lyttelton 
HJils there *is also a good panoramic view, but in the town itself it is vtay ditticult to* 
get any wide or/ distant view, and one fails to receive the general imjiression of size 
and importance which Dunedin conveys. The first imprc6»ion is particularly dis])lc;j^sing, 
for the railway — whether from^the Port or from the south — steals through the #dge of 
the lower parts of the town, and lands you, so to speak, at the back-door. Owing to 
the jibundance of room t8 spread^ the buildings are lower, as a rule, than in tdwns like 
Dijnedin and Wellington, whicih are built upon rfic hill-side, or on Harrow, slips stolen 
from the sea. And the universal flaftioss makes the buddings Jook even flower 
than they are. Nothing stands out or receives any assistance from its surroniidings.' 
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The best buildings are interspersed with poor ojies, which' prevent any eflfect of 
continuous substantiality. It was long before th/) merchants could make up their 
minds Avhere most to congregate. Shops hesitated between the north and the sob th side 
of Cathedral Square ; and thj question of eastern or western development presented 
difficulties which prevented prudent men from hurrying to build. There ffire plenty of 
two-storeyed wooden buildings in the very heart of the town, looking like the poor 
relations of their neighbours, and, giving the place an “ undress ” air. As soon as 
get away from the business part, many houses enjoy the luxury of gardens in a delight- 
fully rural, or, at any ra^^e, suburban fashion. By* a happy thought the streets are made 
to call attention to the history of 'the settlement by being named after the English 
and colonial cathedral cities. Those which commemorate the .^ English bishoprics run 
cast and west, and the others run north and soutli, with t^^o exceptions — as to %hich 
no explanation is to be })rocured. Besides the two transverse streets — ^named A^ictori^ 
and High — the regularity of the plan is constantly being put out by Oxford and 
Cambridge Terraces, which follow the windings of the river on either side. 

The town is laid out in a square block, on the no^th, south, and cast sides of 
which are broad boulevards knoAvn as '‘belts.'' Oi\ the west aff6 the ])rincipal reserves: 
Hagley Bark, recalling once more Lord Jiyttolton’s connection with the original settle- 
ment ; the Domain, with the Botanical and Acclimatisation Cardens and the River Avon, 
which, after pursuing a zigzag course through the Botanical Gardens, passes through 
the town a little to the nortli of the centre in the shape of the letter S. Inside 
the town arc three large open spaces : Cachedral Square in tlic north of the centre, with 
Cranmer and Latimer Squares west and cast. The last two are oblong blocks used as 

playgrounds. Cathedral Sejuare k the shape of a 
Swiss cross, bisected by Colombo Street, which rims 
due nortli and south. On the western and larger halt 
of the square is the statue of Robert Godlcy, who 
came out as administrator on behatf of the (Canter- 
bury Association, and steered tlie settlement through 
its early difficulties with great tact and resource. 

On the eastern half tof the 
sejuaro stands tl^o cathedral, 
erected after ‘the design of Sir 
Gilbert Scofet, modified by the 
lf)cal architect Air. Alountfort, 
who superintended the building. 
At present only the nave and 
^aisles, with the tower and spire, 
arc finished; and another £40,000 
wijl t)c required to coi^plete 
the design, which includes short 
transepts, and a semicircular apse 
at the cast end, with a fi^che rising 
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' fronj the robf at the juAction of the transepts and^hoir. The* style is an adaptation of the 
Early English. When complete the T)uilding should be a very handsome one, well worthy of 
its position^ as the* centre ^of the city of Christchurdi and the syr^bol of .the aspira- 
tions of its ^founders. The part fliat is finished is dipiificd and well proportioned, 
with ^ the Qpcception of the west front, which is •general^* considered to be poor. 
Some of the stained-^lass windows arc very fine. The spire reaches a height of 
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2K) feet, and in the tower is hnng a very sweet peal of eight bells. Morning and 
evening scrviccs*arc hpld daily, and the singing is excellent. It is thjj best service in 
the colonics, that of the Adelaide cathedral ranking soepnd. Its excellence is mainly 
due to the school which is mjiintained in connection with the cathcdisil. Tins gives free 
board and education to the choristers, and also to some extent acts as a jireparatory 
scIk)o1 for Christ's Colltgo. The view from the top of the tower is extraordinarily 
extdhsiye, mountains to tile distjflice of one ^Juindred miles to ^he north-east and 
south-west being visible on a clear day. Westward you Sbo the snow-capped *raijgcs of the 
Southern Alps ; some three miles to the south lies the nearest range of Banks’ ^^cninsula, 
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commonly known as the Port Hills ; n<l)out six miles to the east is tte sea, Pegasus ^Bay 
and the Pacific ; while beneath one’s feet is a bird’s-eye view of the town and suburbs 
which astojiishcs hy the impressign of extent that it gives.^ Viewed in this v«ay,'ono 
would suppose that Christchurch had a popufation bf sixty or seventy thousand, instead 
of less than half that numl)er. • 

Catlibdral Square offers a good opportunity for architectural effect. If all the finest 
buildings in the town were grouped round the dtithedral, there would be nothing ^o 
compare with it in the cofonies. There is plenty of space for eacli building to be seen 
to the fullest advantage, and the general effect would have been magnificent. But the 
Supreme Court, the Government Offices, and the municipal buildings ^lave been erected 
on .the river-side. The banks prefer Hereford Street ; and although there is still hope of 
making the square fairly effective, it cannot be what it gught to have been. • The 
Australian Mutual Provident Society have done their best with a fine building in^ 
white stone. Adjoining is a very nice block, rather too much in the corner for its 
merits to bo thoroughly appreciated. An ex-mayor has respoinlcd handsomely at the 
'"entrance to Colombo Street North ; and at the southern entrance an ex-councillor ^las 
put up a largo building which one cannot call beautiful. position is 

' assigned to the Post and Telegraph Office, an unpretentious brick structure of the solid 
kind. All these, exce[)t the last, have sprung up within the last throe years, so there is 
hope for tlio square yet. 

, Prettiest of the < public buildings of Christchurch arc the Munitrij)al Oftit;cs, an 
Elizabethan mansion with tiled roof and .painted-glass windows, torcc ted in 1«S8G. The 
style of architecture is. quite (new to the colony, thoTigh one hopes it may become 
common. The Supreme Court is a pretentious structure ; but no visitt^r to Christchurch 
should fail to visit the Provincial Council Cliaml)er, a liandsome hall of a strikingly 
ecclesiastical type. The ccclcsiasticism is a '‘note” affected l>y the educational buildings 
also, and gives a character to the architecture of the town. Amongst 'commercial 
buildings, the offices of the Lytidion Times newspaper deserve mention* as amongst^the 
most cofnmodious in the world. The Union Bank stands first amongst the banks ; l)ut 
none are in any wa}- remarkable. The merchants of (’hristchurcli liave not been .slow 
to build good sul)stantial offices and wqrehoases ; Imr. they have not spent .so yiuch 
money in this direction as those of Dunedin. 

Chief among the lions of ('hristchnrch is tlie Canterhury MnsonrR, whicli is* sup- 
ported by the university endowments. It is universal]}* admitted to li* the boslfmu.seuin 
in Australasia, as it is the largest, and it is said to rank thirteenth in size among 
the mu.soutn.s of the %vorld. The special attraction is this iinicpic collection of inoa- 
bones and re constructed skcle,t»ns of the inoa, a huge wingless Isird fidly nine foot high 
•whicli used to inhabit New Zealand. It is upon rnoa-boncs tliat the success of the 
mu.scum has been built up, the director, the late Sir J. von Haiist, having worked wonders 
by cxeliaiiging them with other mn-seums for all kinds of curmsities. Ho bus also had 
the rare art to aijange his collections^ so as to mrfko them attractive lo the ^eileral 
public. \ le*ss dr;^ or dull museum it would Jxs hard to find. It prc.scnt8 interesting 
I'eaturcs Jor those who generally hold inaseums in most abhorrence. Amongst its 
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specialties • may be noted the Industrial Art frallery and the nucleus of a Picture 
Gallery. 

Adjoining the*’ Museum is the ^‘Domain,” a reserve of some ejghty acres, mastly 
occupied by the Botanic Garden, wWch has been laid out with great taste on a peninsula 
almost entijely surroundbd by the swift, clear watersk of tlie JEliver Avon. Adjoining are 
the Acchmatisation Society’s grounds, where ponds, aviaries, .and breeding-places have 
l^cn established Pheasants, partridges, lafks, quail, rooks, jackdaws, blackbirds, 
thrushes, and njany other English song-birds have bden tunfbd out from these grounds, 
and have multiplied greatly. The introduction of hares, which are now fairly numerous, 
is also the work* of the society. Trout, to whicli^ great atterftion has been paid,, have 
been exceedingly successful ; so also have white lish. The attention of the society is 
hDw engaged upon the inti'oduction of salmon. The ova have been successfully hatched, 
(but it is doubtful whether tlie* young salmon survive after they are turned into the rivers. 
The humble-bee is another recent acquisition duo to the society, who have introduced 
it to fertilise the dowprs of the red clover, which will not seed in New Zealand for 
wtgit of it 

At the gate of tlm. Botanic Garden stands the statue of James Sefton Moorhouse, 
twice superintendent of the Oantcri)ury j)rovincc, and the enterprising promoter of the' 
tunnel through the Lyttelton Hills which iMjai-s his name. It was this tunnel which 
opened a passage fo the sea for the produce of Canterbury. Its construction was fiercely 
oppos«»d — first «is impracticable, and then as useless. Who* made its opponen]^ 
declared that it Avas .a “ white elephant,” wjiercon Moorhouse enthusiastically replied, 
“1 must have a railway into tlic interior to feed my lelophant.” And the best of the 
stor}' is that he prevailed upon the Provincial Council to make the ra’ilway, Avhich did 
feed the clejJiant, oj>ening up thou.sands of acres of splendid agricultural land which 
sends its produce to Lyttelton for export. 

South* of the Botanic Garden stands the hospital, in charming grounds at a bend of 
thq river. It p a picture.sque-looking building of the Elizabethan ty^M), mostly Avooden. 
The ternicc, Avith its gum-Avalk along the river for the convalescent patients, ts Avorthy* 
of an Italian palace, and forms a very remarkable feature. On the other side of the 
gallons, adjoining the Museum, are the buihUngs and grounds of Christ’s College (the 
Church o4 England •gA.mmar school), the cstabli-shmcnt of which for the education of 
their sorts Avas*onc of* the inducements held out to the “Canterbury Pilgrims.” The 
buildings are still mostly* of wood, and have a bomely look of ago and wear. They are 
placed round a square lawn, recalling memories of Old-World college-greens, and equally 
“tapii” to th« schqolboy* foot. Few English schools can boast so. excellent a 
gymnasium as ‘Christ’s College, and the bathing-place .and playing-fields ’adjoining aft) 
ail that could bo desired The key-note of the school is struck, by a pretty stone 
chapel, where service is hohl daily, as in English public schools. In every res^AOct 
Christ’s College has been a most successful institution. The Canterbury peqple like to 
he*ltr it called*” the Eton of* New* Zealand.” Relatively to the other schools in the colony 
this name is Avell ajAplied; but in a colony Avhere CAscryone works^ for his .living and 
there is no “ leisured class,” Eton neither can nor ought to be reproduced. • ChrisFs 
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College may well be content to boast ttfat it reproduces all the distinctive charactorii^tics 
of an English publife school; but it is Rugby 'rather than Eton. A leading feature in 
the school system is the attention .paid to the physical side pf eduction, to •whfch Ihe 
(vanterbury people attach great importance. One* cannot but be struck with the 

neat dress ; and nice 
mflnners of the boys ; 
and the moral tone (ji^' 
one may judge from 
the stamp of men who 
have Recii brought up 
ii^ it) must be consider- 
ably higher than at tlfe 
average English |)ublic 
school. There is none 
of its institutions ot 
which Caiitcrbiiry Jjas 
tuore riglit to be proud 
th[in Christ s (.’ollege ; 
and tlie healthy in- 
fluence it has exercised 
upon tht community is 
a « liigh tribute to tlie 
saga(?ity of its founders 
and conductors. Xor has the competition ol the recently-establij^hcd Coveniment 
High School injured its prospects; on the contrary, the numbers of the college (now 
nearly three hundred) keep up well, and its work* has been stimulated all along the 
line. 

Canterbury College is the modest name of the institution which cort’csponds to jhe 
'Otago ifniversity, which it resembles in the general course of its work, with tbo 
exception that it has neither a school of medicine nor a school of mines. The 
English department of Canterbury Collog;j, under the charge of .1. Macmillan Tlr^wn, 
has been particularly successful, the English literature classes being the largci^it recorded 
at any university in the world. Anothcjr specialty of the college has lAjen thfc number 
of lady students Avhom it has sent through the New <^caland Univewdty exantinations. 
Unfortunately the buildings arc so situated that there can never bo any ‘'extent «f 
ground round tl^em, and one cannot but think how much ‘better .it w^nVld have been if 
a’ site had been chosen a few ^yards further north across the river in the park, so that 
the university couU have stood in spacious grounds, which m such a site might 
easily have been made very pretty. The same reiniirk applies to the Roys* High School 
and the School of Art, which stand in the same block as the university. A b(ys* 
school with a limited playground must^ necessarily wdrk at a disadvantage. It may* be 
doubted, too, whether it was worth while to establish a Government school of this higii 
type in ‘a^ town where secondary education was so well provided for by Christ’s College. 
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What was'^rathcr wanted was a good commercial school,* and that is what the High 
School is becoming in order to maintain its existence. 

TJhc /jirls High School, which is of older foundation, has from the. outset been 
very successful, in spite of the cxTstcncc of a good private girls* school in the town. 
Of the Ngrmal School one hears little ; but our illustrattoit will suffice to show that* 
the teachers in the C^antcrbury province ought to be well trained. 

^ The School of Art, though of recent establishment, flourishes admirably, and has 
become the sgurcc of a distinct artistic movement in tlie community. Nor, before 
leaving the subject of schools, slioidd I fail to mention the Agricultural (college, on 
the Cirencester friodel, in connection with Canterbury College. Here youths wha ’want 
to qualify for colonial ^farming will learn their work far better than is practicable at any 
srlrnilar school out of tha colony. The college is situated at Lincoln, some dozen miles 
from (Jhristchurch. The farm *lias an area of 600 acres, and the students are tau*^ht 
farm-work, agricultural chemistry, botany, land-surveying, and other cognate matters, 
practically as well as .theoretically. 

^ At Sumner, a seaside township about six miles from Christchurch, there is an * 
excellent Dcal^ and J^umb School on the articulation method ; and at Burnham, 
eighteen miles on the southeni line, is a largo Industrial School, with a farm attached. 
At Lyttelton the orphanage is situated; and at Sunnyside, four or five miles from the 
cathedral, is a palatial lunatic asylum. 

k would nted a nice 
discrimination to deter- 
mine whether Christ- 
church or I)une(hn may 
claim the first position 
in New Zealand in edu- 
cational Tnatters ; but 
that both towtJPs arc far 
ahead of the avei*agc, 
owing to the wise forc- 
thoyght of their foun- 
ders, musj be geneifdly 
admitted! Sitice the 
Colonial G^vetmincnt 
book upoir itself the care 
of education thtoughout 
the colony, the systems 
in the two provinCl>s 
have been assimilated ; 
blit originally the Otago system was founded upon Scottish, and the Canterbury upon 
Erfglish, models, and the* traces 'of this are scon and felt. .Generally speaking, 
primary education is perhaps better in* Otago and secondary educi\tion in Canterbury ; 
the actual school-work is, probably, weaker in Canterbury, and the playground jiiid moi;^ 
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influences inferior in Otago. * The Otagds* University is palpably founded on. the model 
of the Edinburgh University; Canterbury College is dclectic. 

Passing .from (^ucation to co;nmerce. there are fewer large warehousegj than ‘in 
Dunedin, and they are more scattered. Dunedin Vised to be the chief distributing 
•centre of the colony, and still retainc a considerable circulating frade ; but Ojiristchureh 
has never •aimed at supplying the wants of any other part of the colony beyond ‘the 
Canterbury province. Hence there arc al^o fewer commission-agents to be found here. 
Trade is mainly in the hifnds of few large firms. The imports are unfortunately 
small ; but Lyttelton is now the chief exporting-port of the colony, sending out all the 
wealth produced in the Tamous Cai^erbiiry Plains. There is no distinctively manu- 
facturing quarter ; but although Otago long took the lead in this department, Canterbury 
cannot now be far behind. The Mosgiel woollen-factory and. Burnside freezing-works 
find their counterparts at Kaiapoi and the Styx. TRe* Addington railway-workshops 
are much larger than those at Hillside. Messrs. Scott and Co. arc building locomotives 
for the Government railways. There is a foundry which is almost a public institution, 
' and a boot-factory with a colonial i*cputation, w^iile wool-scouring employs a large 
number of hands. More interesting is the furniture-factory of th^i New Jicaland Gillow, 
Mr. A. J. White, whose enterprise and good taste h!lvc been a public benefit. People 
who are particular about their “ interiors ” send hither for furniture from all parts 
of the colonj". Another prosperous native industry in the nciglilJourhood is brick- 
making ; and there aie potteries at Springfield and Malvern which tturn oufe very 
creditable wares of a simple kind. 

Locomotion is easy. Distances are long ; but the roads are good, and the footpaths 
to match, being asphalted for half their breadth all through the town, thus allowing 
soft-footed people to walk on the earth in dry weather. Tramways abound, mostly 
steam-tramways; and the cabs arc all that men can desire. You can hardly fail to 
notice the number of vehicles of every kind in the street — two or three for •every one 
used in Auckland or Dunedin. The level country is made to drive or likle on. Out^ of 
Canterbury one rarely sees a dog-cart in New Zealand; but in (Jhristchurch they are 
as plentiful as in an English country-town, and occasionally one even meets a tandem. 
Owing to the facilities for moving about, ^ the suburbs extend a long distance on every 
.side of the town. Due north, where the ground is highest, lies »St.«Alb!ms, m^'rgmg into 
I^ipanui, Avhere many of the wealthy merchants live. The road fronf- town* is lined 
for three miles with handsome villas shrrounded by ample gardens, t (U)ing westward 
along the Avon from Papanui, you come to a new residential townshij), Bryndwjr. South, 
of this, and opposite St. Albans, is Merivalc, a very favourfte suburb, below which, on 
the outskirts of the town, is Ipss aristocratic Carlton, lying along the river-bank. The 
district of Fendaltou stretches along one of the prettiest winding i-oads in the neighbour- 
hood,. between Papanui or St. Albans and liiccarton, which lies due west of the 
cathedral • Riccarton is the site of a settlement made by a fiinner of the name ^f 
Deans, who ‘‘squatted” on the land before the arrivM of the orthodox pilgrims in 
the “ first four ships.’’ His desc(?ndants still retain a large freehold farm in Lower Ric- 
c^rton, thg part nearest the town, which prevents much building along this road. Upper 
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lUccarton has qpc of tlic j^rcttiest and most homc-likc little churches in the colony, with 
a very sweet organ. the neighbourhood are several ])loasMnt country-houses, notably 
“Ham,” a picturesciuc, rambling wooden house, with grounds laid out vdth rare taste. It 
is quite the show-place of Christchurch ; and though there are many grander houses in 
Australia, it would be diliicult to meet with one which is equally home-like and charming. 
Adjofliing TJpjTer Iliccarton is Middleton, whence you pass to* Sunnyside, where the 
gorgeous lunatic asyhun is situated. Nearer to town, on the south-western road, is 
Addington, wdiich is not faslnonable, owing to the Neighbourhood of the stock sale- 
yards, railway-w^^rkshops, and gaol. Due south of (liristchurcli proper is Sydenham, 
the working-man's suburb, which is nearly as large as Christchurch itself. Thence 
continuing the circle eastward, at some distance lies ()j)awa, a very pretty suburb, 
through which runs the River Heathcotc. Duo cast of tlie cathedral is Avonsidc, a 
myne Avhich explains itself; and to the north-east is Stanmore. 

At a distance of al)out six miles to the south-east of the cathedral is Sumner, tlic" 
watering-place of Christchurch — a land-locked l)ay basking in the sun, and sheltered 
froDi all cold winds. Further cast is Now Biiighton, where there is a capital beach for 
a cantoi’. • Past l^xpaiy.ii you roach Kaiapoi, of woollen manufacturing fame, in due 
course, ^iccarfon is oiu the road to Prebblcton. At Sunnyside you are on the way 
to Lincoln AjJriAiltural College.* Nor should any visitor fail to go past Opawa on to 
flie Port *Hills, whence there is a splendid panoramic view of Christchurch, with the 
snow-capped Alps in the far distance. It is through these hills tliat fhe tunnel is 
pierced to Lyttelton, the ])ort of C^hristchurch. The %«)wn has a population o^ nearly 
five thousand, and is* l)uilt#on the slopes of the hill. T.ho harhour, thanks to the 
expenditure of some £:i()0,0()0, is excellent ; the inner harbour, enclosed by s4)no. piers, ^ 
sjt*eading over 110 aefes /)f stjll wa,tcr, encircled by whaiwes, gndng ample* accommo- 
(Jation. A graving-dock 450 feet long has bQ«n built, and the Imrbour^is lighted at 
night by clcctricit)^ Here are situated a sailors’ home and the gaol for long-sentence 
prisoners, who find cmplojunent in harbour-Avorks. 
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Christchurch is the sporting centre'of the colony. The Dunfedin racer' littract ^ as 
large an attendance, *but the interest in racing*' is wi(fer-spread in Canterbury and the 
sport more fashionable. The racecourse at Upper Riccarton is very pretty/ and the 
arrangements reach a pitch of ^ luxury scarcely attained at Ascot and Goodwood. In 
the November week, in which the Piince of Wales’s birthday falls, all Canterlmry flocks 
into Christchurch to the Agricultural and Pastoral Show and thrfce days* racing, "the 
show is held to be the best south of the*line, and the attendance averages 15,000. Aj 
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the races a thousand guineas of added money arc offered with the**' New Zealand 
Cup.” Nor is horse-racing the only popular sjiort. Th8 true home of Viricket is also in 
Christchurch, and it would not be easy to find a more excellent home than'Lancastdr 
Park, with itj> b^'autiful turf, even as a billiiird-tablc, surrounded by a cinder path for 
athletics,* and a raised turf l>ank all round for the spectators. Football, too, flourishes, 
though jtlie colder* climate gives Otago the palm ; an^l thcr6 is boating on the 
^Avon^ nor could you wish for better roads for the bicycle. The flatness of the 
ground favours every kind of sport. The cricketer has only® to nm a roller arry- 
where in Hadley IWrk and he (jari ny^ke an excclfent pitch. Eveiyono who has p, 
large enough gardqp can make *his own tennfs-lawn at a minimum of expense. In 
winter tlixire is hunting, Reynard being replaced by Puss. The \vay in whicli wdre 
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fences ai^^^imped astanishes the “ new clium/^ for here men do not ride to hunt, fiiit 
hunt to rida 

A wprd I’crhains to be said about the climate, \vhich is mild jirid health}", though 
lacking the bracing elements ol tlfb soutlicrn air. Occasionally iii summer there are liot 
imrth-wes^ winds, whifli are very unpleasant; biU it is a good climate on the whole,* 
neither too hot nor too cold, and perfection for flo Avers. Hie Englisli atmosphere of the 
jirovince has attracted a considerable number t)f families with more or less private income 
and with children to put out in the world, and I*know ifowhere else in the colonies 
where the Englishman is likely to feel so much at homo. The old residents declare 
that Christchurdli is no longer what it Avas, and that the pefiuliar genius of CanUu’bury 
has vanished ; Init ij still remains a very pleasant place, and one of Avhich its makers 
may well feel proud. 
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Rost after T/^il — Morning — A Flock of Emu— Detected — Oft* ! — Capture— A Worthy D^?ath— Victory and Defeat. 

5 ^ spill. Shift Illy pillow 

little ; thank you, that is better. Ah ! poor aching 
back that will never have strength to hold itself 
straight up again. How it has rained all day: it 
is something in this eternal, * cold English drizzle 
to look back upon glofious sunshine of Queens- 
land. Too hot ? .Well, yes ; I suppose it was 
sometimes ; but I seem to have forgotten all that. 
I can only rcT^iember what — \foll — what it is mad- 
ness for me to remember ; though I would barCor 
the whole of the^ rest of my*Vorthless life for just 
one month of that glorious freedom. 

I can feel now the fresh, ^ven, cold night 
air, with the sky cloudless and the glow of the 
departing sun still lingering about the horizon, 
HOBBLiNo. althougli tlio stars are shining brightly overhead. 

The moon is just visible bcliind the trees, and 
soon its gracious light will flood the whole f<>r(jst and dispel tlio daFivuess ; now the 
shadows lie dark and impenetrable, and the tall trexjs stand out black as ink against 
the clear sky. 

We have reached camp late, after a wearisome ride of thirty-tive miles, and have 
had to bring our horses in steadily, because the drought has burnt and s(?orch6d 
up the whole country, and there is no feed nor decent water to be had anywhere. 
Right glad are we to see the great camp-fires and hear the cheerful holloa which 
greets us as wo ride up. W'c spring lightly from our saddles, in a moment our giVths 
are loosened and we are busy finding a safe place for our saddles, for the wily dingo 
is a great marauder, and neither saddle-straps nor stirru])-lca'ihers are safe from his 
omnivorous appetite. 

Now we lead our horses down the steep bank into the dry bed of the creek, to 
water them at the troughs which have been put u|) to save the poor perishing cattle. 
After s^omo sniffing and snorting and a great pretence of fear, the horses consent to 
plunge theur noses into the troughs and drink, whilst wt send the buckets up and 
down «inU.' the well and draw the water for them. 

“ Now ‘up the bank again, (Jjesar ; 3’ou afe to have a feed of com to-night ; fi?r 
to-morrow nigjit great things are^ expeettvd of yon. The moon will be just right for 
a scamper after the* scrubbers. Yes, that is right! snort away and prick your fine ears 
forward to attention; we shall have some fine sport, you and I.” 
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^ The must 4)o- hobbled short, or they be half-way home before the morning; 

they are dernoS^o stay on a camp now. • There is as good grass roufid here Us anywhere 
on •the rqji, and yet thejj are- always thinking that they know sc\mo place where it 
grows fresh, and green, and succTdent. Poor brutes ! ^ there is no such thing as a 
mouthful green grass to be had anywhere on tlib rim niiw. We must put bells on 
Vixen and Thundcrbcflt ; they are not broken-in to eating corh ; the camp has’ therefore, 
^ attractions lor them, and they are sure to*l)e the lirst to wander away. 

And now the horses are hobbled and belled, an*! are congregated round a canvas 
hammock, quarrelling over their feed /)f com. The (piart-pots arc boiling and hissing 
by the lire ; now tliey are moved to one side and die tea popped in ; now we stir w^th a 
•piece of grass and add the sugar. “Lend me your paunikiri — mine is strapped to my 
saddle, and I am too doup up to go and fetch it. 1 have been riding since daybreak, 
^and I was fool enough not to *takc a snack with mo. Cut me a bit of salt beef, Avill 
you ? Those ‘Johnny cakes’ look fine. The folks at homo would turn up their noses at 
them, and call them (^rty, because they arc baked in the ashes instead of in an oven ; 
1 ) 11 ^ 1 think the most approved scone EurojDe can produce cannot come near a well- 
made Johnny cake ; flour and water, a pinch of soda, and a pinch of acid.” 

Wrapped tightly in a good blafiket — within hail of a roaring blaze — listen to the 
yarns which are being spun out round the fire, whilst the pipe of peace is being 
smoked. There is seldom much point at the end of a biishman’s yarn, and it is, as 
a rulei more (kliglitful to the toller than to the hearer; but*at the worst it is a 
splendid soporific. One by one the men drop out of the ring and roll themselves u[) 
in their blankets, and soon th(? deepest silence spread?^ over all. 

Far in the distance the bells of the horses toll the watchful ear in which 
direction they arc straying, and how far away ; and then nearer rises the deep, 
plaintive howl of the hungry dingo, searching ior prey. They will not have much 
difficulty iti finding what they want now, for the drought has weakened cattle and 
horses, and calfes and foals are otdy born to die, and to feel the hot breath and 
the sharp teeth of the dingo in their young, tender fliish even before life is 
extinct. 

“Is it morning already? How fresh it is^ Toby, hi! Wake up, there! will you? 
How thosc^ blaclf fellows do sleep, and liow they do hate getting up in the morning. 
That’s rigdit.” 

“ Now, you follows, you do m we agreed laSt night ; get away to Wild Horse Creek 
ar¥l collect a good mob of mixed cattle. Keep them in hand all day, and gradually 
edge them away towards th^ Devil’s Plain. I will stay and inspect th» biflls and join 
you at sunset.” 

The bulls are a ittoh of ^20 thoroughbred shorthorn youngster* we have had up 
from New South Wales to improve our herd. They have come overland, and haye boon 
driven some 1,000 miles.# They wore near upon five months in doing a journey which 
ought to have* taken them* only* b*etwcen three ^d-nd three and a half, and ^ the drought 
and consequent starvation through which they have pa?jsed, and intq which they have 
entered, has well-nigh pinched the life out of them. 
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We tried at first to . cut down the edible* trees for them,, so as to ^i*^ them a 
little green food; but the other cattle found us out; they learnt to k^w the ring of 
the axe, and crowded in from all, sides. So then* we put the youilgsters op the best’ 
patch of grass wo had on the run ; but their bonus are half-way through their skin, 
and tlieir eyes sunken and hollow. In spite of their condition they ' show their 
breeding— the fine silky coat, which (even though ruffled) is irot coarse; the weU- 
sliaped horn ; the firm, low-set legs. Ihey have done such a perishing that they 
will always be a bit stunted in their growth, I fear. The men in charge declare thSt 
the pedigree bull marked I) on the flank is determined to commit suicide ; they 
have < pulled him out of the bog times out of number, but ho resolutely walks in again, 
and seems doggedly to declare that life in these times is not worth living. I retort- 
that he is too valuable an animal to lose, and must live fo^j/me, if not lor himself; 
but he had his own way at last, and died in a bogged "water-hole in about two inches . 
of water. 

The water in the wells at which during the past few weeks the bulls had been 
watered had given out, so we drove them away to the new troughs at the camp where 
W’e had passed the night. As we came up to the place w'c found the “ gins ” busy drawing 
the water and filling the troughs. I rode on and sent them aw^ay out of sight, for 
cattle hate and dread the sight and smell of blacks. Bush cattle will detect them in 
an instant, and rush like mad. 

, The bulls had been handled so much that they were as quiet as old milkers ; we 
nevertheless had considerable trouble to jnake them take to their new drinking-placoy 
and the sun had long passed the meridian before our task was accomplished. 

It was a rare season for getting at the wdld cattle, for the drought w^as forcing 
them out of their strongholds in the impenetrable parts of the bush semb, and at dusk 
they were obliged to come down’ll into the plains to got enough to keep body and soul 
together. 

We rode fast for a few miles, then slowed dowm into a w\alk, and dropped our 
\ oices iiito a whisper ; a few miles further even whispering was forbidden. I rode first 
and spoke to those behind me by signs. The sun was setting, and the light slanted 
away through the forest, touched the ^ shimmering box-trees, and turned the soft 
brigalow-leavcs into silver. Now and then a kangaroo would licp across our path, a 
w'allaby start out from a clump of dry grass, an iguana scuttle up a tree. We passed 
the yard which we had put up to receive the scrubbers shoufd we le lucky enough to 
secure any. It was a large enclosure, with some two or three trees growing in , it. 
The approach ^was formed by two long wings, very Ihoad at first, and gradually 
s:iarrowifig like a V until they opened into the yard. These wings were completely 
covered with boughs and bushes, so as to deceive the suspicious cattle concerning the 
natijre of the trap into which they were Ixung asked to enter. 

Now* I raise my hand and call a sudden halt. We hav(i stumbled on a flock of 
emu, and if we set^them running and ^ny cattle shoiflJsee fhem, it would* start theifl off 
like a flash of lightning. There? are eiglit of tkem, and a large cock-bird leads the way. 
They are wandering through the trees, their heavy bodies swaying to and fro, their 
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long hocks -outstretched, and their tread as hea^iy as a horse’s. They do not see us, 
and ^carry themselves without fear, -as if the world belonged to .them; sitting 
niotiQpilGi^s, crouchii^g down on our* saddles, have just the same idea of our own 
position ; and all round * us, eveiy gorgeous bird, every creej)ing insect, every 
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^NOW AND THEltA KANGAROO WOULD HOP ACROSS OUR PATH” {jK :32). 


crawling ant doubtless .thinks tlie same. To what end all this life, all this wonderful 
beauty? For mjm? For his •end or enjoyment? Away, narrow, paltry idea! •These 
deeg solitudes have never echoed to man’s tread, have never shaken with his botstefous 
meiiment, or shivered at his* cry «f pain. Ages after ages have seen Nature groaning 
an'd travailing, through })ain entering i^to life,** with pain leaving* it, but the great 
riddle of the why and the wherefore is still unanswered. Silence is king in these 
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solitudes; during the niglft- watches, during the noonday heat. n6t one cry or' one 
twitter breaks the Bpcll ; but this rest of Natijre is '^olily apparent, and even as she sleeps 
she is at work. 

The sun has set when first our ears catch the distant lowing of cattle — so distant 
is it that it might almost be the faint moan of the evening breeze as it ’eddies in.the 
tall trees', but the practised ear detects it, and as wo draw nearer wo understand its 
meaning, just as clearly as if in human' words the cattle were calling out their griefs. 
It was the uneasy lowing 'of a mob restless under its handling. 

We approached very cautiously. Cattle get terribly nervous and suspicious when 
they arc being handled 'jind do noj, quite understand what is being done with them, 
and the very appearance of a strange man will make them rush. It was now quite 
dark, but in another ten minutes the moon would be up. We wore in a thin sc. rub of 
low bushes, and a small fringe of trees screened us frdm the Devil’s Main, which was 
an open space bordered on all sides but this one by vast scrubs and high stony ]*idges. 

Not a word was spoken, we hardly dared to breathe. In silence every man withdrew 
his revolver from his saddle-pouch, loaded it, 6r examined its priming. The horses’ 

hearts were thumping like driiins. Old Ciesar was quivering all over," as if ho could 

jump out of his very skin with excitement. He shifted his ground uneasily, reefed 
over and over again, then stood stock-still and listened, with his ears pricked forward 
and liis whole attitude ready for the great spring which should herald the start of that 
break-neck gallop. 

Our cattle had begun to settle — some had lain down, other$ were fe(‘ding quietly ; 
calves had found their mothe]:s, aiul the lowing had^ all but ceased. And now the 
moon was rising above the great scrub, the darkness of the Devil’s Main was gone, and 
it was flooded with a light different to, but not less bright; than, day 

The order to let the cattle move forward into the plain, but the men to rcjinain 
sheltered as far as possible in the scrub, was passed from man to man l»y \\^liis])ors and 
signs, and even as the direction was given, away at the other side of thccplain the shadow 
vff the great scrub suddenly seeuK^d to move. (Vouched fV)r\7ar<l on oin* horst^s’ necks, 
we strained to sec it, and be sure. Oh, how madly our hearts began to beat, how 

eagerly each bent forward! Ready — aye, ^roady — to bo the first in tlio field. Danger — 

who thought of it? The delirium of its excitement was dancini^ in fiach brain. Man 
is immortal until his hour comes. Fear — who knew what it was whilst the •hot blood 
surged through the veins? Every faculty was at tei^ion pofnt, thc*ca]mest pulse was 
throbbing, the sharpest eyesight, the acutest hearing, were strained to the lasit pitch. ^ 

From that^ moving patch comes a sharp, short call ; rit is the inquiring bellow of 
bne of •the scrub bulls. In ar; instant it is answered by one of the cows from our 
herd, and our cattle slowly and without haste .spread themselves, out across the plain. 

^Thcn from out the scrub defiles a long dark lino, another challenge is given and 
again anf^cred from our mob, and then the dark line moves ^very slowly forward,, out 
of the shadow into^ the moonlight. A^gully nms aCY-ofis the plain and divides the^two 
mobs; when* the scrubbers have crossocl that gully our moment will have come. But 
what i» it ? — Is .the lowing of our cattle telling the tale of man’s presence ? or does the 
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evening breeze carry tne secret ? Th© black line has halted. Good heaveijs ! what a 
moment. Now or never ! Withoijt oae cjfll, without one sound, without one signal, the 
rush* is ma^e. One shako -of the bqdle, ofto touch \ffith the spur, afid the thunder ol 
our horses’ galloping is echoing through the night air. •Man and horse are one — one 
to five, or <ftie to fall with a crash from which neither is likely ever to rise^ again. 

At the sound of that rush the wild cattle Jiavc dashed for the scrub. A fine race 
ami a daring one was that. The cattle have a long^start aijd arc racing for life, but 
the horses are mad with the excitement of the chase. Nearer and nearer we draw, 
but closer every n^oment is the scrub, «,nd nearer to it thanw^ are to the cattle. Now 

for the supreme effort ; what matter if earth and heaven pass away the next moment, 

if only in this one we triumph ? Neck to neck — only a few yards more — only one more 
spurt ; but the scrubbers split, apjJ the advanced guard distance us. Plunge in between 
^he divided mob, and if we do not.net some of them, write us down boobies. 'J'hc horses 
have seen their chance just as keenly and with as much judgment as we. One sharp 
prop and turn. “Ah! ftesar, we have Xhein now.” Now rises the wild holloM. “Stand 
by! stand by!”, we cry to •our mates; and with a rush like a mighty wind wc dash 
the mob of scrubbers bjftk on to ouj* cattle. The whole herd swept over the plains as 
if by one impetus, just as on a wild winter day the wind raises a handful of dried 
leaves, drives them wildly Ibrward, and then circles them round and round. A 
magnificent cH*ort is made to steady them, but for a few mome^^ts it is touch-and-go 
whether wc lose* the whole herd. At last their mad career forward is checked, and* 

now round and round wo go, circling the n?ob and T)ressing them l)a(;k upon one 

another. The dust that has been raised is so great tliat it hangs round us like a 
thick pall, and we •cannot distinguish anything at all — not even each otJier as we shoot 
past. Of the dense mass of c.attle round which we are moving we see nothing —absolutely 
nothing. But a deep angry bellow rising above all the din tells us that we have at least 
secured for our prize the big black bull who has defied us for so many years. Now 
thej^rush at one side, now at another, but we are too many for them ; they have found us^ 
out, and each time the rush is less determined than before. The (piiet cattle are getting 
over their scare, and as they cpiiet down the dust subsides, and soon w(; know that we 
have garnered in ^five })rizcs — two bulls and tWo heifers (clean skins), and one old cow, 
perchance the mother of» one of the heifers. Slie has the scar of the bianding-ii’on 
on her side, and the cut of the knife on her cju*; but long ago she deserted the path 
of peace and plenty for the wild fr(?(jdom of the scrubs. 

* We allow them to steadj^ and cool down. The outlaws soon divide tluniselves from 
the rest of the herd ; and after some ineffectual efforts to escape they gather in^to the , 
centre of the mob and sulk uneasily. 

“ Now move forward towarefe the yard — don’t hurry — and use your voices as little as 
possible; whilst it helps to steady and give confidence to the quiet cattle, it iimaddens 
the ^crubbers. .Shoot anything? that tries to escape.” 

The moment the move forward is made th.fe is commotion amongst the outlaws. 
The two scrub bulls lower their heads as if for war, vacillate lor a moment as to^which 
side to take, then break tlirougli ‘he right and away, followed by the old cow. 
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She started too late, and Dick brings her back ; ,but the bulls are off, each cltsely 
hugged by a horseman — the big dark one by mg on Cicsar, the small brown one by 
Joe on Superb. ®ang ! bang ! bJing ! — wha can shoot at iliis speed ? G<5t clos5 up 
alongside, and shoot behind the shoulder. 

Ah ! ^ monarch of the scrub, in vain is your speed — useless your great strength. 



^Never agam shall you challenge your mates to battle, or*call to the Vender-eyed cow. 

*That Jast bullet has told. Stagger forward — so — stand still. Make one more effort — 
you can’t ? Then •look mo straight in the face Avith thqse bra\t), defiant eyes of yours, 
and ta^e my last message right in the midst of that proud curly forehead. Now fall, 
as the great should fall, without sigh and without groan. M\(l I — I am only a j)Oor 
pitiable murderer, •afraid even now to ^^pjiroach your poor carcase, for fear the strength 
which was your glory should still be in yoif — for fear that life should not even yet 
be extinct, and that you should seek your revenge. Pity the world was not large 
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enodgh for both of us. Lie still there on that rocky ledge ; the yellow wattle flowers 
will fall on you ^ they fade jyid drop— was over velvet pall woven so fine as they ? 
I can see*you now — I shdl^ee yqji to lay dying day — and tlie remembrance of that 
last gallop will uuike my heart beat, whilst my very dreams ^will echo the clatter of my 
horse’s hooft on the .stony ridge as 1 catne up with you. - 

Now let’s lend a hand at yarding the rgst. That cow is a liend — we shall never 
yard her. ^ Be ready to shoot her if you get the chajice. 

She broke at the yard. It was. forest-land, the light of the moon as broad as 
daylight, and I went after her — Gosar and I. Wij were just a neck’s length in front 
of her, and when she propped wo propped ; but she did not turn — she (jharged ! 

From the brightness of light into darkness unutterable — from the frenzy ol motion 
' into the quiet of the grave ! Tlipy shot Ciesar where he lay — they carried me home. 
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Discovery of the Colony — Settlement — ^Early Difficulties — The Convict System — Jubilee — ^Lai:d Fever— The 
Bush to Kimberley — ^Ag-itation for Self-Government — Exploration. 

t 

U P to a comparatively recent date there appears to have been some doubt as to who 
were the tirst Europeans who visited the western portion of the great Australian 
continent; but it is now. generally accepted that the Portuguese natipn may claim the 
honour of providing the first visitor to Western Australia, for we find that Menezes, 
when exploring the Indian Ocean in 1527, sighted a part of the west coast. The dis- 
covery of this colony may, however, be divided into* seven portions. In 1616 the 
north-western coast was visited by Dirk Hartog in the ship Endracht, and was called 
by him the Land of Concord. On some of the old maps it is marked Endracht Land. 
In 1619 Jan Edels visited Shark’s Bay and a portion of the land south of that locality, 
and gave his name to it. Leeuwin Land, embracing the South-western portion of the 
coast, was made by a Dutch vessel in 1622. It received iS name from the vessel, 
and the south-west cape bears the designation of Cape Leeuwin. Five years later that 
portion of the coast lying between Cape Leeuwin and the south-west of South Australia 
was named Nuyts Lapd, after a passenger on board the Gtdde Zerfartyjhon on its way 
tio Japan. In 1628 the land lying to the north of Endracht Land was named by 
De Witt after himself ; and sixteen years afterwards Abel Tasman, the discoverer of 
Van Diemen’s Land, visited and gave his name to the north coast of Western 
Australia. In 1665 the colony was named New Holland by the Dutch. Thirty-two 
years later \Jaming visited the coast lying between Edels and Leeuwin Lands and 
named it Swan River, on account of the black swans he discovered on it — a name 
whi(ih is often erroneously applied to the entire colony. 

, The whole of the West Australian coast had l>y this time been discovered, and it 
now remained for a more careful exploration to be made, as far as circumstances would 
admit, not only of the coast, but of the interior also. Accordingly we find that, 
between the years 1697 and 1826, when* the first settlement was cst.ablished, various 

*■ c 

expeditions were despatched for the purpose of surveying thu western region of the 
Australian continent; and such names as Archipelago of the Recherche, King George’s Sound, 
Point d’Entr(?casteaux, Geographe Bay, Dam])ier Archipelago, and a host of others, are 
all associated with these undertakings. By the year 182;6 a considerable amount of 
mfonnattion liarV been gained by both English and French respecting Western Australia, 
and the latter were so far satislied with the result of their labours that they determined 
to plant a colony Ihere. In this design they were, howdVer, anticipated by Lieutenant- 
General Darling, the Governor of New South Wales, who despatched Major Lockyer 
with a detachment of the 89th Regiment and a party ^of tfonvfcts to take possession of 
King George’s Sound, which was erectc*ii into a^ dependency of Now South Wales. That 
province may, therefi^re, be considered in a sense the parent of Western Australia, as 
well as of Victoria and Queensland. 
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•In the following year Sir Janie^ (then Captain) Stirling visited Swan lUver in the 
SvjCcesHy and, as the result of hi^nvegtigations, Lieutenant-General Darling recommended 
the *!Englisfi Government tw^ound settlement in tJliat locality. Two years later, on 
June 1st, Captain Stirling, his staft (consisting of eight persons), and about thirty 
others, witlf farming implements, and a small number of largo stock, pigs and poultry, 
arrived in the transport Parmelia at Freipantle. A few* months prior to their 
arrival Captain Iremantlc, of H.M.S. Ghalle)ujery hiul takei]^ formal possession of the 
colony in the name of the English Government, and hoisted the British flag at 
the port which yow bears his nama The 1st of June is^ however, recognised as 
the date on which the foundation of the colony took place, and its anniversary 
is always observed as a public holiday by the entire community. A week after- 
w^ards H.M.S. ^idphur came, ^w’ith a military detachment, and during the re- 
maining six months of the year some seventeen or eighteen other vessels arrived, 
bringing settlers, stores, stocik, agricultural implements, &c., for the settlement of Swan 
liiver, as the district wits then called. . According to the official records, the white popu- 
lation at the en/l of the your numbered 850 souls ; and there were the following head 
of stock: cattle, 204? horses, 57 j sheep, 1,090; and pigs, 100. Over a thousand 
immigrants came in the following year, bringing with them property to the amount of 
nearly £15,000, having been attracted by the liberal grants of land offered by the 
Homo Government in return for the introduction oi‘ property. 

Ttic first Governor of the settlcnicnt was Cii])taiii Stirling, Avho was assisted by a 
B oard of Council and Audit to administer ‘affairs. Instructions were given by the 
Imperial Government to disjjose* of the land to those wlio had availed themselves of the 
handsome offers wliich had lieen made to induce settlement, and to this end expeditions of 
survey and investigation were undertaken into the country in the vicinity of Berth, 
Fremantle, and Guildford, and a number of the new settlers became lai-gc landholders. 
Unfortunately this liberality was not attended with such beneficial results as were antici- 
pattid. Notwithstanding that the offers made proved suflicient to lead to the investment 
of much capital, and the cmigi-ation from England and elsewhere of a number of settlers, 
the method of settlement adopted resulted in the dispersion of the new-comers over the 
ccntifil and southern iircas, instead of their Concentration in one or two small districts. 
Hence arose cri'eat drfiiwdties of communication, and the means of transit were corre- 
spoiulingly limi 1.0(1. The roads (save the markj) wore mere tracks in the forest, often 
almost iinpassal'le ; and the bush was not only unlaini liar, but infested with natives, who, 
haldng outgrown a good dciil of their fear of the white man, revenged themselves upon 
him in true satage mnniicr. Their attitude was uncomi)romisingly hoStilo^’ and^ besides 
attacking the whites, and ci-uolly murdering a good many of them, they comnwtted a 
large number of depredations*u]3on the settlers property. The sttfly of the atrocities 
perpetrated by these horrible savages is a sickening one, and the settlers felt almost 
powerless to /Icfend themselves against their attacks. Indeed, in 1882 the depreda- 
tions and aggressions of the natives had reaelft^d such a pitvih thtit in June of that 
year a public meeting was held, at which resolutions vrere passed in favour of abandoning 
the settlement unless moijp active measures w'ere pursued by the Government in the 
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protection ^of life and property. The more stringent means then adopted were to a 
certain extent cflbctual ; but the settlers continued tc sufibr largeljr from their savage 
neighbours. 

In addition to this gi;icvfince,^ the relations between the employers and labourers 
from vari 9 us causes fell into a most unhappy state, the natural result of whfch was that 
labour became both scarce and expensive. Food likewise ran short, partly owing to 
the inadequate arrangemepts which had been made for the inception and support of 
immigrants, and partly because, after a time, vessels ceased to arrive at Fremantle, 
owin^ to the lack of proper harbour accommodation, which gave the^port a bad name. 



THE SWAN KIVEK, SIX MILES ABOVE PEllTII. 


Metallic money was seldom met with. These and other causes greatly impeded the 
progress of the settlement ; and, as may be supposed, the result was .disastrous. ‘ Not 
only was immigration susp(mdcd, but many of the best class of sqttJcrs *,grow dis- 
couraged with the state of affairs, and took the first chance which offered itself of 
removing, with their capital and movable belongings, to the other colonies. Tliose 
who remained dragged on an existence which was truly pitiable, many of the poorer 
dass sybsisting^ almost entirely upon dandelions, wild nettles, ami native roots. 
Attemjits were made by the Cfovcrnment in v.arious directions to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the settlers, but the causes of their poverty' continued more or less in 
operation till the year 1848. In that year the colonists, utterly hojielcss of improving 
their condition under the existing depressed state of affairs, commenced an agitation 
in favour of the* introduction of cbnvicts. ^ It 'was felt that, could satisfactory 
arrangements be made with the Home Government for the introduction of that class of 
men, tlie resulting benefits to the colony would be almost fincalculable, and that tho_ 
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evif effects of their presence in the 
community woul^ be greaUjfi^ out- 
balanced hy the labour wogld 

supply, and*thc expenditure of imperial 
funds they^ would give rise to. The 
expectations of the colonists were not 
disappointed. In 1850 the ISritish 

Government gave effect to their re- 

quest; and in ^lune of that year a* 
system of tranAsportation was com- 
menced which continued up to 1868. 
During that period nearly ten thausand 
convicts were received into the colony, 
the cost of their maintonanco and 
supervision being borne by the im- 

perial authorities. 

Tlic effect of theTystem was, j*o- 
gardcjd as a whole, beneffeial, and by 
many was held to be the salvation of 
the colony. CpTinruinication between 
the country districts and the seaboard 
was established by roads and Imdges, 
most of whicdi were constructed by 
convict labour, •thus affording the 
settlers at last ii nicans of transit for 
their produce. The maintenance of the 
convicts created^ a demand tor a new 
mifrkct, which, in its turn, necessitated 
a larger supply of stock and produce. 
Then, again, tlio Home Govenimcnt 
had hgreed with thc^ colonists to su])- 
plcmcnt the nryval of* the convicts 
with the introduction of an equal 
number of free immigrants, of whom 
over seven thousand wcr« sent. A 
military force Vas also stationed in 
the colony. Thus the j)roducts of the 
colony wore incrcasied, laboui^ l)ecame 
plentiful, an e.xtensive mid ])rospcrous 
tra^o was established, and • in every 
respect the prospects of the community 
were brighter and more hopeful than 
.^ver they had been beibre. And 
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although, time went on, the men were released, from prison and dispersed thrcpugh 
the population on “ tickets-of-leave,” and the effect, of ^heir presence in the community, 
was found not to be unmixed wdth* evil ; though sqttlers wc«, to a certain 'extent,* ex- 
posed to lawlessness, and jin element of disquietude was infusgd into society ; though 
the evil influence even extended itself to the native races, now tolerably quiet, and 
also caused Western Australia to full ipto sad disfavour with her neighbours, who 
had outgrown most of thg results^ and almost all recollection of similar systems; yet 
those who maintained that convictism proved the salvation of Western Australia from 
utter ruin could say muclj to justity themselves ; and, at all events, the dismal forebodings 
whicli were at one time indulged respecting its influence upon the moral and social 
condition of the community were never realised. So far from that, to quote the words 
of the late Mr. Sheriff Knight, “The release in this^golony of men trained by their 
prison experience to regard rectitude of conduct as tlie only sure road to the attain-* 
inent of success in life has had no contaminating influence on the social condition of 
the coirununity ; and hence, after the absorf)tion of so large* a proportion of the 

convict element, the colony enjoys a high state of social order (Ircat numbers 

of the convict class have become holders of 2 )roperty, and aft thus interested in the 
observance of law and the preservation of good order.” 

In 1879, on the 1st of June, the Jubilee of the colony was celebrated amid 
universal rejoicing, the chief feature of the demonstration being the turning of the 
first sod of the Eastern Railway. The ceremony was j)crformed by Sfr Harry Ord, at 
tliat time Governor of the colony, amid Ithe most enthusiastic demonstrations of satis- 
faction. The first section of the line was opened nearly two years later. Towards the 
close of 1879 the colonists were gratified by the announcement of the discovery of the 
rich pastoral country of Kimberley by Mr. Alexander Forrest's exploring expedition, 
and the promise it held out of becoming a S 2 )lcndid field for tlic pastoralist has been 
amjfiy fulfilled. The year 1881 witnessed the opening of the Perth International 
^hibition — the first ever held in the colony — promoted by Messrs. Joul)ort wid 
Twopeny, the 23rojectors of similar exhibitions elsewhere. Tiic exhibition, at which 
Eurojie, Asia, and the neighbouring colonics w^crc Avell rej^resented, proved an un- 
doubted success, and did much to bring •Western Australia to the fore. Rut amongst 
the events of that year, such as the introduction of immigrants* from England, the con- 
nection of' Western Australia Avith London and Singapore by a direct line of steamers, 
&c., the authorisation to the Goveniment by the Legislature to enter* info contracts for 
the construction of railways uj3on the land-grant systei^ stands j)ro-ominent. The 
late Mi; Airtho’ny Hordern, representing a syndicate of English capitalists, off'ered to 
construct a line of rail betAveen Beverley and Albany, and to introduce a certain 
number of immigrants yearly, in return for a concessions of 12*000 acres of land j)er 
mile. The negotiations l)CtAveen the re 2 >i*esontatives of the Government and ]\Ir. Hordern's 
syndicate were carried on into the next year, and at the (;loso*of 1884 a ^definite agree- 
ment Avas arrived fl,t betAveen tlic partitas. 1884 Avas marked by an amount of general 
j>rosj)ority in many directions exceeding that knoAvn for years jiast, notAvithstanding the 
depression in trade beyond the limits of the colony. During^ that year the “ land-fever " 
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made its appearance, and althouglj the results wliich followed two years ^ later were 
finything but satisfactory, the siyjdeu scaircity of money being due in a great measure 
to lb, the* speculation inpH^stern^ Austmlian land jissisted in bringing the colony 
prominently, before capitalists in the eastern colonies^ and was an excellent 
advertiseinefit. 

In 1883 the rush to the Kimberley gol^-lields took place. Mr. Hardman’s dis- 
coveries had been followed up by a number of old miners ^lio prospected the district, 
the resulff being the find of gold in wliat promised to be payable quantities, and from 
the eastern provinces a large number of men fairly flooded the place. The West 
Australians who essayed their luck in the same direction were comparatively few in 
number. The expense of getting to the fields, and also the warnings uttered by the 
newspaper press to wait until tjig rainy season had filled the dry creeks and pools with 
•the necessary water for “washing,” were sufficient to deter most of the people from 
making a rush to the fields, even if they had not .already been rendered cautious by the 
fact th.at, like the cry*of “Wolf,” the cry of “Gold” had in the past been too often 
raised for them, to pay miKjh heed to it. The experiences of the latter part of the 
year justified the wisd(tt!i of this course. Anaving at the Kimberley at the “fag-end” 
of the wet season the miners (many of whom had made their way to the fields with 
wheelbarrows) at first were very successful ; but when the dry weather succeeded^ 
their earnings rapidly decreased, and in the end the greater ;j)art of them left the 
fields \horoughl5^ disgusted with them. Ihit although it now seems probable that iht 
surface-alluvial claims will, save in a few instifnces, hardly pay for their Avorking, there 
appears every reason to hope * that, with the employment of capital, rich veins of 
quartz may 1)0 stijiick which will prove a profitable investment. 

If the Kimberl(\y as a gold-field has not fulfilled ex])ectations, other events have 
occurred Avhich to the more southern portion of the colony ])romisc great and 
important results. The telegraph and railway systems have been extended, other public 
Avomks of an important nature are in course of construction, .and the same onward move- 
ment is noticeable in matters political. The question of the introduction of a form of 
government similar to the constitutions of the neighbouring colonics has for some 
time •occupied a huge sliare of public attenAion. Up to the present time resjionsible 
governmeiU has been .little more tlian a sound. Noav, however, there are signs 
of a more intelligent interest in public affairs, and it is hoped (and not without 
reiison, too) thitt before long the dblonists will be in a ])osition to convince the authorities 
of*l)oAvning Street that they are capable of conducting the .administration of their 
colony upon liwcs similar to those in the other Australias. The cry that has I ecu 
raised so long, that there .are not men in the colony possessed of the means sjud the 
leisure to undertake to* carry the government of the country, will not be repeated 
much longer, .and the speedy introduction of the form of government adopted, by the 
otlifcr colonies Avill remote fi;om AVcstcni Australia the repro.ach Avhich is often levelled 
at ter of being a somi-Ci*own colony. 

In this bird’s-eye view of the colony’s history, only casiual mention has been 
made of the work of Western Australian exploration; but it is desirable, perhaps. 
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that a br,icf summary of what has been done in that way should be g?i^en. 
Passing over the work performed prior to I>J29 'to l^at which has been done since 
the foundation of *Lhe colony, and which isWastly. more interesting, we find*" that from 
the beginning the utmost enthusiasm was exhibited in investigating the territory. From 
the Governor down to the labouring man, everyone was ready to take a J.)art in the 
various expeditions which were carried out ; and for the first year or two small parties 
were sent out, who surveyed the country lying in the vicinity of Perth and Fremantle. 
During the next five or six years the eastern and southern districts were explored — 
parties starting from Perth eastward and southward, and from Albany northward. In 
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1837 Lieutenant (afterwards Sir George) Grey made the first attempt to explore .the 
north-west coast; but, failing in this undertaking, ho made a second trial in 1838-0. 
He succeeded in exploring the seaboard from Sharks’ Pay to the mouth of the 
Gascoyne, but was compelled to discontinue his investigation, owing to the revere 
losses sustained in boats and stores by storms — the “ willy-willy ” of the north-west ; 
and, after enduring terrible jDrivations and sufferings, his party (or rather its 
remains) found its way to Perth in a very exhaustcixl condition. During this lengthy 
journey Grey passed over the country lying between the Murchison in the north (fnd 
the Swan, and subseciuently described it. In the year 1 840 Mr. Eyre (afterwards Governor 
of Jamaica) started from Port Mjincoln, South Australia, and journeyed westward along 
the sea-coast as far\as Albany, the journey occupying iieaHy thirteen months. In 1848 
Mr. A. C. Gregory explored the country about the Murchison, where ho discovered lead 
and copper ; and the following year valuable surveys were^ macic by Mr. J. S. Roe, Jthe 
Surveyor-General, ih the southern anch south-eastern jiarts of the colony. In 1854 a 
surveyor named Robert Austin examined the country east and north of York as far as 
the Murchison, mid three years later a further expedition ^ to the last-named district 
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and%tho (lascoync was undertaken ^by F. H. Gregory, resulting in the opening of an 
overland route to the north-west. In ISOl the saino explorer examined the rivers of 
the ^orth-west coast, whieji^t® to its settlement a couple of years Jater. In 18C9 Mr. 
John Forrest, the present Surveyor-General, started eastN^ard from Champion Bay, and 
peilctrated iiearly three thousand miles into the interior; *aud the following year he 
performed the arduous and dithcult journey from Alban}' t(l Eucla by the coast. In 
,1871 his brother, Mr. Alexander Forrest, exammod the country lying between the 11 7th 
and 124tlf meridians, from near the 80th to the 84tli degrees of latitude. Three years 
later Mr. John Forrest ])erformed his memorable feat of crossing with horses the centre 
of the colony from the Murchison to the northern tel(\gra])h line of South Austililia ; 
and in the same year (Colonel W'arburton, with his camels, arrived at lloebourne from a 
journey wliich began in South Australia, and lay right across the desert lands of the 
»two colonies. In 1879 Mr. Alexander Forrest conduct, ed his expedition across the 
country north and east, from tlu.^ Do Grey rwov in the north-west to the Adelaide and 
Port Darwin telegraph 4inc. It was during this trying journey that he discovered the 
magnificent Kiinberley distinct. 

Much yet remains .^o be done, for a comparatively small portion of the interior is 
known, all the settled parts lying along the sea-board and a lew hundred miles inland. 
The Governments of Western and South Australia are, however, always ready to 
assist each other as far as i)ossible in exploring the unknown regions which separate 
their Jfbttled disfihits, and liy degrees wliat is at pi’cseiit a sealeef l.)ook to tlie colonistfi 
will unfold its lea,ves, and tlu'. capalnlities of 4ihis half (d‘ the great continent bo made 
fully known. 

It may be ajldcd that anu)ng the most striking memorials in the colony of the 
convict system is the Town Jlall at Perth, an im])Osing structure caj^able of liolding 
2,000 persons, and which was built entirely l)y convict labour. The city itself is 
pleasantly •])laccd on the north l)ank of tlie Swan lliver. Newcastle, of which a 
vieii^ is given off the opposite ])ag(\ is situatsd on the Avon, some fifty-four miles 
north-east of the ca])ita,l. It is a rising town: and, notwithstanding the scarcity of 
fresh water, the opinion of some not incompetent to judge is tlnit the place has a 
futura before it. 
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‘ A BUSE-FIRE. 

It 

A Sombre Scene— Up Hill and Down — A Talk with a Selector — A Fiprht for 5jife and a Terrible Ride. 

f* 

F ollowing up the trail of a bush^firo one rnorning in late April, I left in my 
rear blackened dcad^ypod : trees stiinding gaunt and stumpy — branches velvety in 
their blackness where the tierce tongues of flame had licked their gleaming sides, with 
portions left ghastly in^ their whiteness, the swift-rushing fires having overlooked 
them in their haste ; trees rising up against the clear morning sun-rays, or getting 
lost in the low-spreading morning mist (it was very near winter-time in Victoria, and 
the mornings and evenings were chilly, and filled with^ mystery) ; trees rising from fore- 
grounds of damp white ashes, with fern-stalks black and bare, and small branches 
stripped of leafage — all this in patches, for the flames had taken eccentric and kangaroo- 
like boimdings, passing ferns and rushes, which still are fresh and green, to bat,tcn upon 
and denude selected spots. Where the ground is clothed, Uie trees sliQot up ninety or 
one hundred feet with gnarled and twisted limbs ^deaming lil^b ivory against the still 
flourishing young varieties of eucalyptus ; but where only ash(?s remain, fires are still 
smouldering, like red ulcers eating into the hearts of fallen giants, while the blue and 
fragrant smoke is mingling with the damp greys of the morning mists. 

• The fragrant perrume, as the light smoke is wafted towards mc'* seems ITlvo to 
the aroma of eucalyptus-laden incense ; Av^iile we see the vast boles of white tr(?es, with 
the shards of brown l)ark hangftig downwards and breaking upon the grey tones, and 
here and there the velvety richness of the charred trunks, looking, i^s I pass through 
them, like mighty pillars of ivory and ebony. A little cur] of vaj^our steals upwards 
as I Avalk past ; it comes from the heart of a gn^at, t ree, t hirty f(*(;t in circumference 
and over two hundred feet hig-h. At the foot all is desolation and the rum of dead 
ashes ; four or five detached portions of that mighty girth seem to clut,ch at. the Iklyg 
ash-covered earth with their charnel and irregular feelers, and within the centre, in a 
cavity like a cupola Avitli a lurid vault of vermilion, the fire is eating slowly but 
steadily upwards, and the great gum rnirst sooner or later I’all. How it. still H<:,ands 
with only tho.se slender su])ports under all those tons of timben it" is hard Ui (x)nceivc ; 
yet there it is, straight and pure, alxu'e that jet-black base, like the mast of a ship. One 
hundred feet it is before the lirst limb breaks frdm that symmetricifl line. All its 
leaves and branches are still upon the lofty crown — branches s])read, and l(*aves s^ill 
sucking nourishment from the untouched pith. I gaze upon this piiiful sight, and 
pause ^dth my knapsack on my back to look round upon this tremendous cemetery ot 
dead timl»er. Mile beyond mile the records of this last fire, and of the fires which 
have gQue before, stretch Ijofore and around me. Man Avith his axe will ring and destroy 
all that the devastating clement hiis spared. How sad it seems that this fair primc;?VaI 
forest must succumb to the advance of civilisation ; yet better the valley of dry bones 
in this most gracious land than the hungry mouths at home. 

It is the great Forest of Ijorne that I am passing through to-day — from Lome, 
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nesting in its hill-sh6ltcr, with the sounds of breaking waves ever grinding on the 
shore. It has been all uphill work so far,.through roads ankle-deep in dust, yet pleasant 
beyond expression J the grtjit sfillness^only broken by •the chatter of parrots, the screams 
of cockatoos, or the wild laughter of the laughing jackasg. At times I hear the crack 
of a -•bullock-driver’s wliip, followed by his deep refionaiit bath, too far distant to bo 
intelligible ; or the stroke of a woodman’s axe, followed by flio whirr and smashing of 
the falling sapling. The sun is hot as I tranfp up the hill with my load, and I am 
walking fast, so as to make my sketches and reach Big rfill before night comes on. 
I have a new chum’s horror of snakes, and keep to the roadways as the safest part; 
yet I afterwards Ifearnt that in my ignorance I hapfl taken the snakes’ favourite trtiek, 
for they revel in dusty roadways. 

As I ascend, ])eeps of distant ranges appear over find between the trees — dense 
J’orest ranges and fern-gullies, with the vapours of dying fires giving to them a blue, 
hazy atmosphere — blue-green to the richest autumnal viirieties of russet and saffron — 
with the thin smoko like tlio jmrple hfizo of autumn afternoons at home. Heaths 
and native flowers line tho^ wayside as 1 pjiss on, the flames having overlooked th(‘m 
or despised them Jis in^jigiiiticfint : ferns find reeds, mosses, tendrils, lichens, supple- 
jacks, the Clematis aridaia (cree])fiig along and festooning the shining barks of tall 
trees), the honeysuckle with its tuft-like hcfid, wattles and blackthorn, ivy (which 
thrives in Australia, like the sparrow and the nibbit), sarsaparilla running over the 
blackened grouiMl and hiding the trfic.es of disfister, rushes (bfofid-leaved find lianU 
or rapier-like in their linencss, with steuis rising six find eight feet from the green-grey 
tufts), orchids of all dcscription»^ find tre(‘.-ferns, with their brown stems, and sprefiding 
out, umbrellfi-fasliion, their rich green fronds under straight, white gum-trunks. At 
every turn of the bush-track something lovely reveals itself, and compensates for the 
bareness of the fire-tou(died parts beyond. 

1 am hot and tired witli walking, and sit to rest and sketcli. The afternoon sun- 
ray^ pours along •the pfith, and glcfims on white sUans and rich green foliage; the 
willow-like leaves of the gum-trees droop and turn tlieir edges to the ray, and n^present 
themselves by straight lines. Within the gullies deep shadows lie, and on the under- 
wood and heather hang purple vapours. As 1 work in quiet, solt rustlings sing above ; 
and as I inove shfirj) •rustlings strikii amongst the gnisses. A glint of light follows the 
vanishing of a tiger- or black-snake — I know not which, and do not care to inquire; 
and while the light grows more giflden I feel it is time to be moving, for a bushman 
ridiiag past informs me I Inivo five miles betwi^en me and shelter ; so, ])ficking up, I 
^ take the road opcc more, tfirough the gathering shfidows and the mellow h^ams of the^ 
setting sun. 

As I trudge along, iho phantasmagoria of colour rapidly develop — glimpses of sky 
through sombre fiisles of trees, with clouds crimson, orange, and intense puiyle ; a 
like burnished gold beyond me, swiftly swallowed up in murky fumes. Going 
dowA hill I come upon the white tents of road.makers glcfiming against deep masses 
of tree-shadows, and behind the shrubbcl^ (their good fire crackling .and throwing out 
Rembrandt lights and darks) workmen, forming picturesque groups as tliey watch their 
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bill! OS over the Haines. One stalwart woodman, with a few deft axe-blows, brings a y^uiig 
tree down with a crash. An interval of false light ensues, when mists rise up silvery 
and fold around tl;o trees a thin bistre. T|^o white trunks in mid distance ^re saljnon- 
tinted and tenderly soft, and shadow seems to be' subdued in that magical half-light. 
Corot revelled in such tones of mystery. As I near my destination, a yreird after- 
glow wait's on me, with a sky full of subtle gradations and wonderful shapes in 

silhouette. 

The roadway stretches before me — 
vague brown-grey, with distinct lines oi 
darkness on either sidfc. I walk up to 
the selector’s hut, where I intend to ask 
shelter. A glow of light within welcomes 
me as T*"cross the threshold, and, with^ 
true Victorian hos})itality, I am oft'ered a 
chair while the mistress of the establish- 
ment })iles on a fresh sii})ply of dried 
logs; tlien comes the sense of comfort and 
well-earned rest. 

The selector is a man well advanced 
in life, who has been six years on his 
land. Five strong sons rssist him, in liis 
labours of clearing, and lie tt.'lLs me he 
has s])ent over a thousand [)Ounds already 
on his ground. A thousand pounds and 
six years’ hard labour, and yet there is 
little to show, I’or it is a stubborn Nature 
that he seeks to conquer ; 'but ho is 
content, ibr, as he say^, “ This land is 
mine.” 

And what a domain ! I walk round 
next morning wilJi the old man, who 
is rough-clad and almost raggecl, and 
as he waves his hand carelessly over mountain and gully, saying, “Yes, as far 
as you can see it is my land,” 1 feel that ho is the lord of, a paradise of 
beauty. 

He takgs me down his fern-gnlly until da 3 dight is lost, and only a green twilight 
filters through the interlacing fronds — useless ground, ho tells me ; yet he is proud of 
its magniticence. A natural spring bubbles up through a rock basin, and tricMes down, 
a moss-lined stream of water, cool and clear. Then we pass up to the few • acres 
v/hich he has redeemed from the dense forest. Here hi^^ money and time have 
been engulfed, and as jT.t there is littfo rotum. But the man is workin*! with certainty 
for the future, though not his own future, for it is hut for his children and grand- 
children that he is toiling. 
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" How do you find tte money for all this V* I inquire*' as a prelude to. the 
question which engrosses my mind. 

“ Little suffices to keep us hero after the first year ; we grow our owrv vegetables, 
and find enough to food our pigs with and a cow or two. All we require to purchase is 
flour, sugar, and tea; £7 or £8 Sterling a year will do for that, and we .don’t bother 
about clothes, as you may see. To do this, the first year we work out, become shearers 
or road-makers, and with the money we make in that way we buy food, implements, and 
seed ; at our oft-time Ave (lo what we can to our oAvn ground. Sometimes over a road- 
contract we may save £20 or £30 after a month’s hard work. Then avo purchase 
whfit we want and go into clearing* once more till that is spent, and so on. It is sIoav 
work, but it is sure — a little iflanting, a little clearing, keeping doAvn the ncAv groAvth 
of scrub, (yomfort gradually takes the place of hardships, and as years go by, the 
money we have spent and the labour av^o have expended will return to us ; and all the 
time Ave toil Ave have the fooling that we arc our OAvn landlords and independent.” 

‘* Hut it is tremendous Avork for you.” 

“ Yes ; I, for rny part, won’t get much benefit from this speculation, beyond the 
luxury of being my oAvn master, and the sentimcuit of the afljjiir.” 

“ And your live sons — arc they content with tnis life and these far-oflf pros])CCts ? ” 

My host grcAv gloomy all at once. “ Ay, that’s the bother ; if 1 died t()-iiK)iTOAV 
they would sell it all ofl* and try someAvhorc else.” Tlie old man’s heart Avas set in his 
*land. He would hafe liked to keep it in his family; for, being a Scotchman, Jand is 
to him something to be tender alxAiit and to cling to. The Englishman gi’OAA^s 
sentimental over the friends (rf his youth ; but the * Scotchman A\-orships the soil, and 
makes friends of landmarks. 

1 looked round on the gigantic rings of gums still standing up from the bright 
green sward where the coavs Avore grazing, to the unredeemed forest, Avhere distance Avas 
checked by the density of timber and scrub — a little patch of clearing ii> a world of 
lavisli primeval loveliness. Between two dipping rangcis Avas to be caught a Austa of Lake 
lifurdeduko and Mount Hesse, nearly forty miles away, with reaches of colour-undula- 
tions betAveen the mountain and the cleared hill upon which I stood. As one looked upon 
the slab railing Avhich enclosed the selection, representing months of hard labour; on 
the stumps of cut-doAvn and tired trees ; on the fallen timber "timbering the ground, 
and the young life springing rapidly up, which Avill not be kept down; on the rough 
log-hut Avith its surroundings — all indications of herculean Avork;* and then on the 
old man, seairied and gnarled, Avho laboured thus without hope and sacrificed Ifis life 
without consciousness — it Avas imjiossible to help feeling that the days of heroism are 
not yet gone. But it is time to learn something about the fire, and I open the ball 
by remarking, ** You have had a great fire here lately ? ” 

‘*Ah! you ought to have been here last Aveck to haA-e seen a sight; and the sky 
as black as night Avith the rolling smoke ; it Avas all round ur, blazing and roaring, like 
thunder.” 

** How ever did you manage to escape ? ” v 

“ Well, yo'i sec, this is Iioav it Avas. Three of my sons were away, IrreA\’an*a 
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(lirftction, and they could not get to us to help: but. the two youngest w#re at home, 
and iny daughte^j Fanny. So^ uiliug tlio wile to keep inside, and shut all doors and 
windows, i stuck on the ihousetop, and Fanny stodd on the grouTul, while the boys 
carried water from the, sj)ring down there bn* me to put. out the sparks and blazing 
bits of wocrI as they dropped.” 

The spring was about half a mile from ];he house, straight up and down a steep 
hillside. 

“ HoV did you sleep ? ” 

We didn't bother about sleeping while the tire was ng^ar us. For two days and 
a night it was close by, and we had to work very fiard; then it raced ])ast our (juarters, 
and all the danger lay in the wind changing, but it didn’t. ()therwis(^ wc wiu-e safe 
enough, the land l>eing clear i^JL round, only for the smoke and heat.” 

“ That would be a wful ' ” 

“ Like the blast from a furnace, and suHocation besides. Fanny. pt)or lass ! went, 
dead off two or throe* times, and sometimes fell asleep, hut. a spark dropping on lier 
woke lu!r up quick enough, and we could not It*t her go to rest, ior we were sheut- 
handed.” 

“ Your sons at Irrewarra would ho in a dreadful stated' 

“ Yes, a bit uneasy. They had tried to join ns two or tlnvo times, hnt were driven 
back. On the soc.ond night I saw them ridijig through tla^ fljinics and sparks, and 
knew Ve were XU right then. You should liav(^ seen t.lui lads gaIIoi)ing to us ovof 
there” — he juduted through the forest towards Dean’s Marsh as he spoke. “There 
t.lu^y were, with the hhu'k ban* trees between them a*nd us, and behind tlu'iu sparks 
dropping from the thick smoke like a hailstorm, and under their horses’ Hying lioofs 
Mazing logs and sputtering braiKdii^s. When T first saw thtan tlK^y w(u*e about thirty 
yards from the house. 1 could hear them ‘coo-ey’ they came on, and answ(*refl 
to show tliat wc were alive and all well: Fanny woke u]> to ihhv life at. the sounds 
an(> began to laugh ; and Jack and Tom stood, with their empty hmdu'ts in thgjr 
hands, looking out upon that moving curtain of crimson smoke, with the falling 
sparks and blazing bits lik(> coloured fireworks — all blue;, uh], and yellow, and the 
running tongues of flame that licked along* the ground. Ali ! it was a grand sight. 
Then wc saw, all of a iMoincnt, the throe horsemen and horses bicak from the criiiison 
and scarl(^t-dottcd curtain, all Mack as sweeps. They were yelling loud cheei*s and 
waving their lutts, and then wc kiTew that all was right.” 

’■“That must have h(;(m ^an awful ride through the blazing bush^” 

“Ay! they hadn’t much liair about them when they got our length, or 'skin ,eitlier 
but they were anxious, you sec, and cxmldn’t rest at Irrewarra wliile we rni^ht he 
buniing here, llesides,* bnsh-Uds don’t mind a little trouble or danger: they are 
used to it.” 

•To the foregoing account, of a bush-fire it may he as well to ap[)ond an extract 
from a speech by llishop Moorliousc in ^ which the snhjecd is handled. In the month 
of January, 188C, Dr. Moorhouse received through the Governor of the C.Vjlony an 
offer from the Queen’s Ministers of the See of Manchester. At that time lie Avas taking 
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a month’s holiday at a little secluded place upon the shores of the Southern Ovjean; 
and duriiiif that same month he was eye-witness of .‘i. great Australion bush -fire. 

“I was a spectator,” said the 'liishop at'*a meeting in Melbourne, “ of the'bush-iire in 
the Heytesbury Forest, for it reached the place where I was staying about two or three 
hours before the change of wind and the subsecpient rain stopped it. We^were not in 
any danger at Airey’s Inlet, because we had nothing before us but a little fern and 
grass, which we might at any time have fired if there had been need. Hut although 
we had a sense of security, a more awe-inspiring spectacle than that I ne^er beheld. 
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Over our heads, covering the sky to landward and very coijisidorably to seaward, 
there Wiis a great dusky cloud like a canopy, which was low and black and threatening, 
and almost sooinod solid, as if it might fall dowm^ upon us and ruft'oeate everything 
beneath it. Under that dark canopy 1 saw the fire make its final leap across th(j last 
timbor-crowned ridge. Now 1 have seen bush-fires frequently: I have had to pass 
through more than one, but anything like that I never saw. It was a great solid sheet 
of flame, reaching .^.Irom the ground to the top of the highest trees, roaring, crackling, 
hurling forth amiit-cowrmris ol dc.struction, great pieces of burning bark and flaming 
twigs, as if it were its mission to actually sweep from the face of the earth cveiything 
that lived. I never was more astonished than when 1 read as I did that many of 
the selectors, girded round in their small clearings by that solid wall of flames, had 
saved their lives. It must have been because ol the greenness of their crops, and because 
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of tfccir own calm coifragfc. Just about an hour after the wind changed, a woman and 
several childnm came wildly flyiuif ^for gheltcr to the house where 1 wivs. They had 
stopped on their selcctiiYt ti* as thet' dared : and though, they reached us 

iminjured, there was a strange gleam t)f excitement in the mother's eyes as she said 
to* me, ‘ Olv sir, it Avas like coming through a buhiing fiery furnace.’ These people, 
fortunately for themselves, lived near the sea, and it was oftly about an hour, or two 
hours, after their flight that suddenly the wfnd veered round from the north to the 
south, and so blew back the tire across the burning* distinct, and saved their home and 
their property.” 
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THK imOKEN HILL SILVER MINE. 

Tho Lino to Rrokon Hill- Oocklnirii — Silvertoii — A Tlappy Discovery — A Company Formc<i — Enormous Profits — 
, Speculation — Too Mucli Dust anil Too Little Water — How Time is Kepi— Sat unlay ^I'ifflit — Pl(«is»re and 

Busini^ss— T ti the Mine — Sineltin”’. 

T his Ijuiioiis nunc is one of 'tho wonders of Austriilinsui. Indeed, there arc not many 
silver mines in the world, if there he one, wliieh (tan ectlipse il; in size or in ritthnoss 
of ore. Altliouirh it is in the eolony of New South W'ales, Soiitli Australia rea|)S most 
benefit from it, for throuu^h her territory passes tlie bullion from the mine, and every- 
thin, o' riMpiired for us(t at the works. From Manuahill the railway ])assos on to*(.‘oc.kl)urn, 

on tho bordi'T, and tliere connects with what is known as the “ tramfliiu^'’ Rut iL is 
• . . . ^ 
a tram in name en]y, for tho rolIin,i>' stix*k of tlio South Australian Railways runs on 

from (Jor-kbnrn, tln*on,e;'h Silvinton, to Rroketn Hill. 

Tlio “ ti'amway,"’ it .shoidd ho said, ow(.'s its (?xisten(^e to the fact that tlio Otp-eni- 
ment of New SoiUh ^^^ales de(dined to constni(;t a railway wliich would serve no other 
purpose than that of addiiiiif to the wealth of the sister colony. Noav^, by laAv railways 
are not allowiid to be in tlie hands of private companies. A tramway, fvmld not, how- 
ever, be objected to ; and so il. came about that a company was formed, the work ivas 
before lonj^ ‘ accomjdishcd, and the luxessary arrangements were made <<> allow of the 
use of file South Australian locomotives and carriages. 

'rims a wondet^ul chan, go has taken place in the manner of covering the distance 
between the Raiiiiu* and Adidaide. In the jiast the mail-coaclies occupied fourteen days 
in })erforming the journey. Goods were (‘arried in bullock-cirays ; they were tlree 
months on tlie road, and were charged for at the rate of £20 per ton! To-day The 
journey of miles is accximplished in nineteen hours. Since tho completion of the 
inter(?-oI(Uiial railways, it is possible to leave Brisbane and reach Broken Hill, viA 
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Sytliiijfy, Melbourne, and Adelaide, without being obliged to ^tay a uiglit in any one of 
the three last-mentioned capitals. * 

On arriving at' Coekbiijn, tlie first signs of a large mining industry present them- 
selves in the shaj)C of huge* |)de.s of coke and timber and loaded trucTvs, some of which 
have just afrived from*lh*oken Hill laden Avith bullion, wiiile others are journeying 
towards it with stores and fuel and timber. Silverton is n\ town whiidi •can now 
ooimt its houses and its population by liiuufi'ods, though the other day, as it. were, 
the only building to be seen Avas one ugly stone liotise set hi a country stocki'd Avith 
shoe]) and sjiarsely inhabited 

The silver mflic is seventeen miles further 04. Witli !ltt> Vinnacles (a range, ol 
hills consisting (»f isolated ]H.*aks hundreds of feet in height) on the right Iiand, the 
rugged outline of tho Hroken Hill is seen against, the clear blue sky. On nearer 
^apjiroacdi it is observed that fRe slopes ol tlio hill iwv terraced, and upon the.so 
stand the buildings connected witli the Avorking of the mine. The hill-crest is a grotes- 
quely irregular outcrop «f ironstone, through Avliich are sunk the three princi|)al shafts, 
known as MCullochs, Jamieson's, and Hasp’s. Half-a-dozen tall chimneys luJch forth 
A’olumes of l)la(daicss oA^^r country that until now knew no other smoke than the light 
blue cloud rising from the camp-lite oi tlie IJacjkfellow or the squatter. Tall poles 
carry the Avires used for telephonic and electric-lighting pur)>oses, and at night the hill 
and .surrounding country is thoroughly illuminated. 'Phe plain lying at the hill-foot 
is studded with# hundreds of houst's. This is the township f>f Hroken Hill, and 

though an infant of not many months old, it^ contains a po[)ulation of not less than 
10,000 souls. 

The Avonderful change caused in the appearance of this ])ortion of the country 
by the discovery of precious metal cannot bo ))ro|»erly appreciated except by 
<*omparing the jiresent with the |)ast. The Hroken Hill Ibrms a landmark on a 

sheep-run »known as Alount (iip[)s. Towards the end oi‘ Se])t.embor, ISN;], the 

maijager of the •station gave orders iVu* the sheep grazing in the vieinity ol’ the 
hill to be mustered, (.liarles lhi.s|), an einployiic on the I’un, was oiu; of the iiafn 

sent to pertorui the Avork, and be, being po.s.se.ss(Ml of (y(;s that saw and noted, was 
greatly struck Avith the mineral apptiaranye and formation of Jh-oken Hill. In 
eonjunotion Avitli two* coi]tra<.*turs on the run, he applied for certain liiineral leases, 
and, having secured them, mentioned the matter to William M‘CuIloch, inanager and 
part OAvner of AU)Ui^t Gipps. l{a.sp i^tated that ho helieved the blutV at the taid of the hill 
to lu> a mass of tin! Other Idocks were p<'gg(*d out and ajijJied i’or ; and thus seven 
of tliein, nearly J.wo miles ih length, were secaired on the line of reef. The interest in 
these blocks Avas then amalgamated, and the “ Hroken Hill Mining Company^’ came* 
into regi.stcred existence. Eight iiionths suhseinumtly (during Avhudi time the work 
iloiie had exposed only large bodies of (a)in|)aratively lowei’-grade lead-ores, the rielior 
iroi^ and kaolin ores noU having been tested) two of the original shareholders sold out 
theif interest fn the company. In 1SS4 the existciiice of chlorides was first noticed in 
Rasp’s shaft, and the rich kaolin ore Avas accid<3MtalIy discovered l.»y an aboriginal 
employed by the company. On the 12th of August, 1.S85, the “Hroken Hill •Alining 
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Company” devdopcd into, the “Broken Hill Proprietary Company, Limited;”*, and 
it is worthy of remark tliat, from the day the iniiio wjis discovered up to the present 
time, nothing has arisen in any way to mar ppogrep. Sudeess has followed 
success, and in this respect the mine is unique* in the history of Australian mining 
i ventures,, if not in those of the world generally. 

h r ^ . Stories are cun*ent touching the value in which the 
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original shares were held by the OAvners. The 
>A»ner of three is reported to have given one 
^ away, Jind to have sokl a second for one or 

two hundred pounds sterling. Ho considered 
he had done a remarkably smart stroke of business ift this last-named transaction ; but 
probably he now wishes he liad kej>t the scrip in his pocket. Each of those tih’oe 
shares is worth at the present moment £17(),(X)0, equal in th6 aggregate to 
£510,0(W). Again, it is said that, Avhen playing cards, a share Avould be oflered in lieu 
of current coin, and that in that light, it was regarded Avith suspicion. The darkness 
of those men is noAV illuminated ; but thougli they may regret having lost the chance 
of becoming millionaires in the space of four years, tlicy yet have not muclv to 
complain of. 

In share-broking some of the most insignificant transactions produced marvellous 
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result’s?. Legends wild •and strange gather about the iiiino iso thickly ^hat it bocotnes 
difficult to distinguish the false fnaiilho true. An oliico-boy is said to have *s[>oculatetl 
so succcssfiijly that^in less tjian fortnight, he luul netted (*ousiderably over £1,000. One 
man is alleged to have rcaris(‘d £7,00v> in two months, and an au(‘tioneer to have cleared 
£1,700 in four days. A*t that time the offices of tke lirokors wore literally besieged, 
from early moniing until late at night, by people wishing invest. The* value of 

township allotments in llroken Hill, or to sj^'ak a(‘curately the value of the leases, 
has incrcii^ed by kiaps and bounds. The (Jovernme^it diu's Siot sell the land, yet the 
holders of leases of Mocks in the best positions have disposed ot them for almost Jabnlous 
sums. Those u]u)if whom the duty devolved of myniiig the sm^ets of the U>wn are^to 
be lionouiXMl for tbo fact 


that they gave them titles 
^that arc a cJiange from the 
everlasting “Smith,’ “Thom- 
son,” “ Eli;'a,’' and “ SiU'ali 
Jane,” stroiJts of so many 
country towns. In placc^of 
tlieso we liave “ Argent ” 
Street, “ Kaolin,” “<).\i<le,” 
“(’hloride,” “(lalena,” “ Uul- 
lion,” lint jt must be 

confessed that their (‘harm 
is more that of n(»velty than 
of heaut y. 1 )uring tin* sum- 
mer months whirlwinds of 
dust fly along the thorcnigli- 
fares, and make tlu; resident 
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life be worth living. The artizan class arc hero to tl )0 fore, and thrive lustily. 
The buildings are, lor the most jjart, constnicted of galvarnscd iron ; it is tlie eli(?apest 
material to he had, and hut little time is reejuin'd to ])Ut it togcitiier. 

As may naturally, he snpj>nscd, men largely outriui]d>cr the women, yet then? an? 
some of tl>e geniHer se.\ to l»c found here. Ne^tices of more than one ladii‘s’ sethool 
appear in the^ cohnnns of the lo(*al newspapers. Schools for bo^s have also h<?en 
estayished, while men gain knowledge of good and evil at the l)ars of no less than 
forty-two “hotels.” Two newspapers supply the peo])l(; with intelligence of all kinds, 
while two theatres strive to keep them ha]>]> 3 ^ and amused. 

One (»f the drawbacks to life at Hroken Hill is flust ; another, the want of* wat,(*r. 

• • 

There are no running streams vJ’ any description, and the water found in sinking the 
miiyjs is salt(‘r than the^ sea. All that the townsp(?ople have to depend upon k what 
is cituight off *1110 roofs of the houses, and off the surface of the ground, liain is 
not of frequent occurrence, but when it does come it is v(;i*y heavy, being the “tail 
end” of tropical storms. 'J'lie flood-water is cciuserved in tanks excavated Jri the 
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ground, and here it lies cx}V)scd to the sun and dust. In order* to render it inno^rtious 
for use in drinking, it is necessary to boil or^ filter Many persons have a pathetic 
belief in the efficacy of alcohol as a destr4)yer o?‘ germs, a|ui these are careful to see 
that any water they may drink is thoroughly “ purified.” It is unfortunate that science 
should have discovered that somcf genus take as kindly to alcohol as do gome hufnan 
beings. Considering the jfcarcity of water, fii'teenjicnce for a bath is not an extortionate 
cliarge. For this purpose salt water is ilsed. 

Visitors are greatly exercised •in mind as to the keeping of time in Broken Hill. 
No less than three systems are in vogue — the solar, the railway, and the Government. 
Pofit-office time is regufated by Sydney; the railway runs on Soufli Australian time, 
which is fifty minutes slower than Sydney ; and then there is the great mine bell, 
wliicdi is supposed to be goveriuid by the sun. The bell regulates the town, but he 
who would be in time to catch the train, or reacli*thc post-office before it closes,, 
must bear in mind these diflereiices. 

Hitherto sanitary regulations have been unknown. No wonder, then, that 
tyj)hoid fever has fallen upon the place, and has been tlic cause of many deaths. After 
the horse has been stolen, the stable-door is to be carefully tshiit. There is no local 
government, but the townspeople have now instifuted a species of vigilance society 
for the preservation of health. Great dissatisfaction has been expressed coiKierning 
the postal arrangements. The post-office is but little bigger than a large packing- 
case, and the means® of delivering hitters and despatcdiing telegranuij are necessarily 
limited in the extreme. On the same„ grounds that the New South Wales Govern- 
ment declined to construct a railway, they are dilatory in forwarding in any way the 
interests of the people. If they spend money, it simply benefits^ South Australia, 

and this they are not willingly prepared to do. The federation of the colonies is 
a stock subject with stump orators ; its benefits are freely admitted ; but wlierc, as 
in the present instance, it is sought to be brought partially into operation, • it assumes 
a different aspect. But it will come, nevertheless. So irritated did the townspeople 
bbcome over these inconveniences that an indignafion mooting was held, and a motion 
was passed to the cflcct that it was desirable to recpicst the South Australian 
Government to annex that j^ortion of jsew South Wales in which the silver- field 

is situated ! ^ 

The townspeople follow the fashion set by Adelaide, Melbourne?, and •Sydney, of 
making Saturday night a time of festivity. The minors are paid on altcisnate Saturdays, 
and then the crowd is more jovial than ever. A complaint has been made by visitors#that 
the place is too old for its years, that the people are too Vell-bchavc(J and quiet. It 
‘Would certainly have been no more than might have been expected had rowdyism pre- 
vailed, as it did in American silver-mining towns and on soiiio Australian gold-fields. 

Let us be thankful that order reigns. At Broken Hill two police troopers are stationed, 

but life hangs heavily on their hands, for they have little to do.* The crowd on Satuuday 
night in the chief street, Argent Street, is made up, for the most part, of *mon and fctoys. 
It is a good-humoured, well, though not fashionably, dressed crowd, full of energy and 
life. Tlie people stare into the windows of the many shops, large and small. There is 
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as 3 ’^e^ho gas, but kerosfene lamps shed light upon the wares exposed for sale. Here 
and there, under the verandahs of hotels, knots of men assemble and discuss tlie (me 
absorbuig topic— mines and |iliar(!s. * speengs of oper^air stock exchange is instituted, 
and holders of shares in the latest “wild cat'’ syndicate shout out the amount at which 
they •arc pr(>parcd to allow less fortunate men the ^)pportiinity of making immense 
fortunes in a few days. < 

Quieter assemblages denote brokers. They tiro putting theii* heads together to the 
end that they may compose the prospectus of some* mine ttiat has yet to bo Ibund. 
Many of these are clever with their pens, and are endowed with great ])oetic and imagi- 
native power. Thej^ will take a reel of ordinary stoi^,, and prox^i that it contains some 
thousands of ounces of silver to the ton. The few women living in the town are as well 
posted in teedmical phrases, and the doings ol the various mines, as any miner oi* share- 
Urokor of them all. In the hotels* in this very quiet town are often to be found those 
Avho have drunk “not wisely but too well.” They are to be heard singing at full pitch 
of voicie, or to be seen reclined on the dusty roadway sleeping the dreamless sleep of the 
wine or spirit-bibber. 

The c.i’owd fills the street until a late hour of night, exchanging gossip, arguing, 
drinking good health and fortune om? with another, and thus striving to break tlm dull 
monotony of theii* lives. Tluire are no gardens about their homes, nor imhicd is it likely 
tlnat there ever will be, considering the sicarcity of good water; and the surroundings 
ol‘ the town are wmply rolling plains, treeless and without beauty, 4.heir broad expanse 
bi’oken only here and there liy bluffs and jagge([ peaks of rock. 

The “ llrokeii Hill Proprietary Company, Jjiinited,” was floated with £250,000, 
divided into 10,000 shares of £20 each. Of these, 14,000 shares were given to the 
original proprietors of the leases as paymont for [>roperty, and 2,000 were offered to 
\hi) jniblic at £0 per share, to bo considered as being |)aid u]) to £J0 per share, there 
being a liability of £1 on all tlio shares. Monthly dividends of 20s. per shai’o have 
boen^ declared, and* th(U*o is reason to believe that the company will bo able to continue 
paying dividends of £1 per share per month for many years, and perliaj)s to incroaso 
the amount. 

To^ thoroughly explore the mine would cnitail several days’ labour, for the shafts, 
drives, levels, and adits may he measured in miles. Tn most mines the lodes are 
thought miTch of ^if they ha]ipeu to be from nine to eighteen inches in width, but 
here the?}' measure from twenty to one Imndred and twenty frrf. Masses of rich ore 
ar(^ ti? bo seen on ev^ery side. Tin? walls of tlici passag'es arij ibrmed <d ironstone, 
•silicates, manganese, carbemates, kaolin, and chlorides. All of these contain silv'cr in 
greater or less quantities, but the (ddoridcs arii tht^ i-icbest of all, being nearl^v pure 
silver. At first, the real .value of this ore was not understood, and it xyas thrown aside — 
only, however, to be qiiickl}^ gatlierod up when the truth was known. A'h'ewed in tlm 
light# of the lamps, those* underground (diainhers have a heanriful appearance. ^Tluiy 
glitt(?r like the fairy grottoes of a Christmas ])antoinim(j, and ii])on the surface of the 
ore the beautiful pale green of the (diloridcs shows in tlio most delical.e tracery. In 
every nook, at eveiy corner, fnxsh beauties meiit the eye tunnels have been ^Iriven 
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through ore gEstening with silver, and crystalline formations of beautiful and fajftastic 
character 'adorn the rough walls. Ironstone and* manganese alternate with kaoEn and 
carbonates, and huge masses o^ intrusiv(j and vafuelSss jpek iu:e ^flanked, with,, seams 
of exquisitely beautiful azurite. 

Not loss interesting than thoi underground workings are ’those carried on in» the 
smelting* works. High uver head rise the clouds from the smoke-stacks; beneath is a 
network of pipes, from which escape jftts of steam; the huge boilers, ever hot and 
thirsty, suck their suppl}^ of water from a reservoir whose surface is hidden beneath a 
cloud of vapour. The slag or refuse, drawn in ruddy streams from the furnaces, is 
cast in hot mas.ses on liie heap, ^’rom Eery fountains pours bullioh in streams of the 
consistency of water, and from the.se it is ladled into moulds and turned out in 
slabs and ingots, ready for transhipment to the market. The smoll.crs are the most 
complete of any in use in the colonics. The secM of saving the whole of thp 
precious metal contained in the slag is in the proper* admixture of the three classes ctf 
ore — viz., lead, iron, and kaolin. When scientihcally blended, siEca, iron, and man- 
ganese are in duo proportion; and the excess of any one of these means the waste 
of so much silver. Kaolin ore, which contains a small percentage of lead in com- 
parison to silica and alumina, is the most refractory to trtait, the two hist-namcd minerals 
being unfavourable to the smelter. Iron ore is more expensive to deal with than lead, 
while argentiferous copper ore presents no great obstacle to the production of clear 
slag. It only remains to add that Australasia can now boast of tl'.rco mountains of 
valuable metallic ore; Broken Hill ^ (silver). Mount Moigaii (gold), and Mount 
Bischolf (tin). 
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The Causes of Extinction — Relations lietweeii Settlers and Xatives — Tasmanians — Queen Trug^anini and King* 
Billy — Australian Aborigines — Pitching Camp — Sui^per — In Council — Pantomimes — The ‘ tlmitle Craft"— 
A Xigfrt Fishing Scene —Kangaroo and Emu — Death and Hunting — Bufial — Statistics— Point McKay and 
Pooniiidie Missions — Tlie End at Hand. 

HE native tribes (of, to speak C(.)iTectly, the remnants of 
the ti’ibes) are as pietiirescpie as much of the scenery 
which they are surrounded. A great deal has 
^ .been written about them, for they excite interest. 
Much has been done l)y philanthropists in attempts 
to mitigate the hardships and sutiering Avliich appear 
to invariably dog the footsteps oi‘ the savage as soon 
as he Js l)rought into c.onfact with more civilised men ; 
but, despite the best-intentJoned ettbrts that have been 
made, the Australian native is slowly but surely passing 
away fi'om oH* tlu^ liw^o of the earth. Indeed, in one 
portion of Australasia — viz., Tasmania — the race is tjuito* 
extinct. 

That this shouhl be ‘Iso is to some extent to bo ro- 
AHGiiuiiNAL FisiiiNCi v"iTu A NET. grcttcd. IlUt tlio causcs to wliicli the extinction may be 

ascribed are not all to l)e debited to the tyranny and vices 
of the white man. The aborigines themsi^lves are greatly responsible^. It is true that 
the colonists, in occnjiying the fattest of the land, wIkuo water and game abounded, 
ha\1:3 restricted the native hunting-grounds, and have driven the tribes to districts where 
life may not be sustained exc(?j)t by extraordinary exertion ; and that the love of strong 
drink, and other vices and diseases of civilisation, have helped materially to reduce the 
numbcfi’s of the blacks. On the other haiAl, it must be said that they still practise 
customs such as ijifanticide, that have been handed down to them from past ages, and 
others that must be nameless, but which tend to cut short tluj thread of their lives. 
Owing to the exposure consecpuait upon an outdoor life in a climate subject to excessive 
and •sudden changes of tejnperature, they are afllict(id with many discasef; of the 
respiratory orgaits. An old native is now an uncommon sight, and was liardLy more. 
<H)mmon in the early days of settlement. They regai-d infirm peojde as a nuisance ; it 
is difficult to follow a ilomadic^ life if many cripples exist, and so ‘these unfortunates 
are cither left to die in some secluded spot, or are tapped on the hc^ad with 
a vfftddy. Inffintsv are Trequpntly killed foi* a similar reason ; they are literally en- 
cumbrances. 

In their treatment of the natives in the past the settlers no doubt in many 
instances sinned gidevously^, and the philanthropic efforts now made ‘are but acts of 
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common Justice. Yet it *is difficult, in founding a new country, where, surrountfed by 
treacherous and warlike native tribes, the iioloijist carries his life| in his hand, to be 

always just and,, considerate. The nativest stole sheep aiuJ cattle, and murdered white 

men who had ventured to. live at some distance from their fellows. For weeks and 

» * . • 

months they would wear a mask* of friendship. The whites would be lulled to a sense 
of security, and would Ifly aside measures of precaution. Then the blow would fall, and 
the natives, rising in a mass, would deal out “ battle, murder, and sudden death ” to 

those who had been willing to *be their friends. Houses would bo rifled and then 

burned. The annals of Australian life in those days contain many an account of crimes 
pgrpetrated by the blacks on defenceless women and children, the mere reading of 
which causes the blood to run cold. 

At this period even, in dark places on the contiiient, deeds such as these arc done, 
and lire Ibllowed by reprisals on the part of the whites that are stern and unrelenting. 
But the one groat crime of the natives is their treachery. This is a hard tiling to 
Ibrget or forgive. To-day the white man will hold out to the black the hand of 
friendship ; the black will grasp it, and as he does so will conclude that the white 
man is weak and a fool. To-morrow, or the next day, or tlio day after that, or when 
most convenient to him, he Avill steal b(>hind his friend and witli one blow dash out 
his brains. 

But enough of horrors; let us consider that side of the native character which 
presents the most interesting features. Jjct us view the manners aiid custom's of tlu^ 
aborigines, and wonder, as wo still imu:t, “ Where did they come from ? ” We do not 
attempt to give an answer to. this question. It has been suggested that they are owe 
of the lost tribes of Israel; and though this is obviously a mere, guess, it is an in- 
teresting coinc.idonce that many of their customs and ceremonies are similar to those 
practised by the Hebrews, as related in the (lid Testament. 

We have said that the race of Tasmanian natives is extinct, and of these we will 
first relate the little that is known conccniing them. Not often in the known hi:;tory 
6f the world has a race of people? entirely passed away. 

In some respects the Tasmanians were difterent in appearance from the natives of the 
continent. But, as with the Australians, Hiey were not all alike, and numbers of the 
memljors of some tribes could not be distinguished from tli^ Australians. The cliief 
dillcrcnce was in the hair, which was more woolly. This peculiarity was more noticeable 
in the men than in the women, probably owing to the fact that the latter kept it closely 
cut. The men allowed their locks to grow very long, and each lock was sepaxately 
matted with grease and ochre. (Japtain C)ook, writing of tiie Tasmanians in 1777, tells 
us that those whom ho first encountered were (luito naked, and without ornament of any 
kind other than the lumps and scars made on their bojlies by •tattooing. They were of 
common stature, l)Ut rather slenderly proportioned. Though their hair was woolly, they 
were comely of face, and not particularly thick in the lips and nc)se. Tliey had good 
eyes; their teeth, too, were good, but very dirty. This characteristic, by the way, is peculiar ; 
foi', as a rule, the Australian native has remarkably fine white teeth. In addition to putting 
grease ‘and ochre on their hair, the men rubbed it on their bodies. They used a kind 
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of ^umbago as well a*s ochre, j)Ossibly for ornament, thou^^h it was said that it also 
preserved them in ^ome degree from the ejects of cold. Judging from the refuse-heaps 
about# their. camping-placcs, I their food consisted of opossums, squirrels, kangaroos, and 
bandicoots. And though no canoes *were ever seen, nor^ trees found that had been 
barked for the purpose of making boats of any kiild, it a\*is evident by the remains 
that the natives ate both shell and other fish. Tossiblj* they secured •these by 
diving. 

Whcn*tirst the Tasmanians came in contact witH the whTtes, they are said to have 
shown great mildness of manner; they were diffident and friendly in their bearing, 
and rather afraid of the invaders. No sooner, however, were the convicts let loose than 
these things changed. Ticket-of-leavc men began to steal wives and maidens, and to 
slaughter the warriors ; settlers began to occupy the land ; and thcreu])oii the natives 
*iaturally evinced strong feelings* ^ They proved that they were capable ()f even greater 
ferocity than the whites. In their attacks they showed much energy and 2 )erscveraiK*(>, 
but their struggles were •without avail. 

After a time the few remaining men and women avci'C sent to an island in the 
straits, and there siipi)lied with the necessaries of life ; but, cut oft* fnau the plcjasures 
and freedom they were born to enjo^^, they gi*adually pined away and died. 

Tasmania was sparsely pojjulated. Its area is about 24,000 square miles, and tlie 
number of the inhabitants was estimated to be not moi’e than 1,400. Their customs 
regaidifig death, 4)urial, marriages, <S:c., were very much like those t.)f the Australians. 

From amidst the number of well-known IVsmanians, there are two who statid out 
in esj^ccially bold reliel*. Theses were Truganini, (J>,U(?eu of Tasmania, and King Hilly, 
the last male aboriginal. History records that Truganini was n woman possessed of 
more? than ordinaiy ])hysi(;al endurance. Huihig half a ci'iitury, amid heartrending 
events and changes, she had taken a prominent part in native attiiii’s. The story of 
her life is full of touching incident, ; and through the dark waiqi and woof of her life's 
histi)ry there runs* a golden thread of romauc,c. She was the daughter of Maiigana, chief 
of the once-powerfid Brime Island tribe. Mr. Calder Jias preserv^cd the following stattJ- 
ment made by the (ineen herself: — 

“ \Ve were camj)ed close to Tarti’idge Island (in D’Kiitroeastoaux (Jhaimel) when I 
was a little girl, wlion a vessel came to anchor without our knowledge of it. A boat 
came on slforo, anrl some of tlio men attacked our camp. \Vc jdl ran away ; bnt one of 
them caught my Inothcr and stabbed her Avith a knife and killed her. My lather 
griew>d mucli about her death, and used to make a tiro at night by himscli*, when my 
mother would ccunc to him? I used to go to Hireh’s Hay. There Avas a 2)arty of men 
cutting timber for the Government there; the o\xn*seer Avas Mr. Miinro. Whild I Avas*» 
there two young men of* iny tHbc came for me ; one of them, named ParaAveena, was to 
have been iny husband. Well, tAvo of the saAvyers said they Avould take us in a boat 
to Brune Island, which Ave agreed to. When avo got about half-Avay across the channel 
thc;f throw iny* com2)anions overboard, but one of them (the sawyers) held me.” The 
native men, being good swimmers, folloAvcd the boat, overtook it, and laid hold 
of the gunwales. Then one of the sawyers with a hatchet struck pfi* their- hands. 
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The poor^ fellows at once* sank, and the whites carried off' ttc girl. In June, -^1830, 
Truganini, together with her husband, gliildyciL and two otl|or native women, 
gave themselves, up to Robinson and AfcicKay. She waif then about eighteen years 
of age. 

Robinson was a man of extraordinary character. He was of humble 

origin, but of noble 
mind. Horrified by 
the continual out- 
rages perj)etrated alike 
by blacks and whites in 
their reprisals, he felt 
called upon to act the 
part of a mediator. Ho 
was looked u})on as a 
fanatic and a madman, 
01 *, worse still, as an 
impostor. Unarmed, lie 
went forth on his mis- 
sion among the natives, 
and in time the Oovern- 
ment consented ^o assist 
him by a vote of money. 
To his trials, hardships, 
failures, and triumjihs 
we cannot here do jus- 
tice. But in Truganini 
he found a firm friend and faithful ally. In one 
instance she saved him from death. She folk wed 
him throughout his wanderings ; acquired the 
dialects of the various wild tribes, so as to be 
able to converse freely with them ; and in- 
variably jDreceded RoUnSJon when approaching 
hostile blacks. The Arthur River was the scene 
of Robinson’s great peril and of Truganini’s devotion. The story, but that the sequel 
is diflerent, brings to mind the loyalty of Pocahontas. Robinson, pursued by the 
blacks^ was forced to the edge of the river. The current ran strong^, and he could 
not s^i;im. Seizing a log of wood he lounged in, hoping to cross; but the stream 
carried him down, and he would either have been dnnvncd oi* have again fallen into 
the hands of the natives. At this juncture Truganini swam after him, and grasping 
one end of the log, towed it and tlic man to safety on the opposite bank. She dkfd at 
the age of sixty-five, and to the last was faithful to the whites. In every sense she 
was a heroine. 

K'mg Billyi though a somewhat remarkable man, cannot be compared for interest 
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with Truganini. His name was A\'illiam Lamnicy or Lanne. 'He was not onl;^ tlvo last 
man of the TasTiiani^in aborigines, biij, ciirioysly enough, the last child oi the last family 
brouglMt fron> the island. was a jovial follow in toii>])orament and ly^pearance, and a 
favourite with all. Makings friends with boatmen ainl whalers^ he himself became a whaler, 
and Tor years sailed from Hobart Town. In January,* ISOS, clad in a blue suit and a 
ca}) adorned with a gold band, he [mmdly walked, in c(>m])anf with ll.R.ll. the Duke 
of Edinburgh, on the liegatta (Iround. They* were a i-oyal ])aii*, and King Hilly was 
blissfully coiiscious of the fact. Hut his liapj)y disposition led*him into dissipated wa 3 ’s 
of living, and at the early age of thirty-four he died. 

The typo of Australian native is well markc^d. Ho differs from the Tasmanian lass 
in feature than in hair, form of body, and colour. The Tasmanian is darker, shorter, 
more stoutly built, and less pleasing in appearance. The Australians diher in ap|)ear- 
imicc in various parts of the continent, but not in any very marked degree. As infants 
th(iy are light in colour — cop[)er-coloured, in fact — but gradually becoim' darker as they 
grow older. The head is* generally well shapcMl and jdaced, the eyi*s large. The body 
is well formed, though the liyibs arc long and thin. The face is not altogetlau* agive- 
ablo. The imder-jaw is vf^ry large, the lij>s are liang- 
ing and heavy. In repose the countenance assumes 1 
a sullen ox])ression, but wh(?n moved l,o laughter it . 
is bright and full of lif(‘. The Australians have a 
keen s<fnse of hftmour, and laugh luMirtily at any 
ridiculous event tliat is presented to them. If 4h(iy 
ari', not ])o(?ts — and they have luft. been accused of 
thaf — they still hyve some elenumts of poetry in 
them. They dislike labour — using that word in its 
stri(itest sense. Their juuscles and hands are tliose 
of s])ortsinen. In pursuit of game they (*an l)car a 
great! amount of ia*tiguo, hut they cannot (\‘irry la^avy ' 
burdens; and manual labour — such as digging, i'encing, 
clearing ground, &c. — is very distasteful to tli(‘.m. 

They arc nomadic, in their habits. It is* neces- 
sary for them to fre(]uek>tly change their ])lace of 
abode, but tfiey are careful to k(^ep within the Ixaui- 
daries of their* tribal toiTitory. For oik? tribe to 
trespjiss on the hunting-grounds of another would \ 

provoke war. They wander froin place to place in 

search of food, going sometimes to the riv('rs for lish, iui.ly. 

at another season to the sea, ^ind again at certain * 

times of the y^ear they seek spots wh(?re the yarn-roots can bo got, where wjth to 

inak^L bread, and where ttie afuxeia-gum can bo obtained. They re-visit old camps time 

after time until a death takes place. After such an event the spot is avoided. 

When they intend to shift camp, the head man or chief — having c.onsultod with 
the old men of the tribe — fixes upon a spot some distance off, and the 'order to march 
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is given, Small articles^ arc carried, but others of larger size and of much weight are 
stowed away in hollow trees and other hirling-pliices. They are^^poor travellers when 
moving in a body, and the camps are seidom very far aplirt. 

A little wliilc before syindown they an-ive at the spot fixed upon by the chief. He 
has led the way at a pace consistent with the strength of the children and the "heavy 
burdens of the women.' They are the beasts of burden, their lords and masters carrying 
nothing but their spears and of)Ossum-rugs. The chief, throwing down his rug, sticks 
his spears in the ground, and at* once begins to cany out the duties that devolve upon 
him. The whole jiarty arc in a state of bustle and excitement, llie leader cliooses a 
tree suitable to his wants, and b(9gins to cut notches in the bark as high as he can 
reach from the ground. In the Imvor ones he places his toes, and raises himself to tlio 
desired height. He then cuts a deep ring about the tree, descends to the ground, and 
cuts a second one. AVitli blows from the back of his axe ho next loosens the ba.‘k 
and takes it from the tree in strips. Each head of a family docs the same, and with 
tlie bark “lean-tos” are made. They arc termed rnlmm, ntia-hiidx, or wurUijs — the term 
varying with the locality of ditt'enait tribes. Meanwhile ,tho women have busied them- 
selves in gatlicring sticks, building fires, iind getting waU;r. The wurleys are nf)w 
built and ])rcpared for tl)0 night. The natives So not herd together pell-mell. There 
is a plan for tlie pro])or arrangement of the huts, and it is avcU understood. Order 
and method arc recognised. 

If a whole tribe be present, it is divided into grou])s, consisting of six'^ wurleys 
each. Eiutli wurley stands a distanoe ol* live) or si.x yards from the next, and each 
group is separated by a spa®e of about twenty yaids. Moi'eovcr, every family has a 
sopiirate fire, so placed that it cannot igniter the materials with whiih the hut is made. 
Care has to be exercised in this, for, in addition to bark, boughs of trees and grass 
are ust?d. Sometimes a sudden gust of wind will whii-l the fire into the wurky and set 
it alight, l)ut this is of rare occurrence; tlie wiirJcy is generally ])laced with its back 
to the wind, and is turned if tlie wind chops round. ^ 

The fires being kindled and the wurleys built, supper is prepared. The game killed 
during tlie day’s march is produced and cooked. If the women and children are very 
hungry, the flesh is simjily cast upon <tho glowing embers, allowed to remain a few 
minutcis, and then eaten. It is generally in a semi-raw state,"* but the people do not 
object to that. Still, they have one most excellent way of cooking fish and fowl — one 
that many white cooks might imitate with advantage. The fish is ein^elopcxl in a sheet 
of soft and tender payier-bark, tii'd round with gi’cen rushes, and placed upon the coals. 
Birds are neither })lucked nor drawn, Imt are covered completely over with a coating of 
clay,- and then cooked in a bole dug in the ground and heated witli hot stones from 
the fire. In boih instances the juices of the meat arc preserved. The feathers of the 
l)ird, and the s(iales of the fish, come away with the covering. 

Whini supper is over the natives give themselves up to amusements, or do lighk'^abour 
of various kinds. The old mi?n engage in serious talk on matters concerning the tribe ; 
tlie warriors and young men busy themselves in making now weapons, or in repairing 
those that have become damaged; the women chatter; the lads romp around the wurleys, 
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or practise dances and other arts; and the girls and young 'children search «,mid the 
decaying trunks of fallen trees fiy f«o(i in .the shape of grubs and lizards. 

The govemuiont of a n|j.tivc cainp^ is not? confined ‘solely to one iimn. The doctor 
or sorcerer is su})reme at, certain times ; when rumours of *viy are in the air the most 
renowned warrior directs atiairs; dreamers and seers of visions control events and 
order the movements of the people until their prophecies are cither fiilfilleil or for- 
gotten. The old men act as councillors, and even the warrior^ are slow to act without 
asking theil advice. Last, but not least, come the old women, who express their 
wants, and give advice on every conceivable topic, and with noise and clamour try to 
influence the leaders of the tribe. 

There arc no cooking utensils. Loth men and women carry bags made of 
neatly-plaited grass. Tn those of, the men are to be ibund a few remnants of food, 
rt)und, smooth stones used in the. arts of sorcery, and perhaps (carefully wrapped in 
bark) portioirs of the fat of .some man they have killed. In their liags the women 
carry a few roots, food in the shajw of sqjiirrel.s, tlie leg of a native bear, or })art oi' 
a kangaroo ; also opossum -.shjns for making rugs, shells wdierewitli to scoi'<> them on 
the inner side, and the tafl of an opo.s.sum, the .sinews of which .serv(j foi- sewing-thread 
for the nigs. Another item not unc-oramonly found in them is the hand of a dead 
friend, or maybe of the last child that has died in the family ; this is all that the poor 
woman has to remind her of her lo.ss. 

Do^s swanri Tu the camp, and arc as much th()n|L,dit ol' and c^anMl for as the (‘liild- 
ron. As a rule they are mangy l»rutcs. At •night they sliaj'c the ^vavmth ol' the 
opossum-rugs that cover their nuist(>rs. It was at one tiirtc supposed that tliese animals 
were not native t© the country ; but their bones Ijavo been found many linndreds 
of feet below the surface of the ground, and it is c(‘rtain that they, at any rat.(‘, dale 
back to pre-historic days, and were living at the time when the great marsupial lions 
of Australia roamed over the hills and ])lains. 

H^hc Australian natives have many games and amusements witli wliidi to while 
away the time ; but that known as the corroboree is most d(‘serving of d(‘S(u-iption. 
The corroboree is generally termed a dance, but, strictly s])eaking, it rnoix'. nearly aj)- 
proaches a dramatic recitah 'I'hey are very perhict in the pei'formanec, and exhibit a. 
skill atid dext(‘rity onl^ Uk bo gained by long pj-aetiee. From the day when an infant 
is able to stand and walk alone, it,s education in the movements of tluj corrolioree is 
begun. 

Itesides this dance, there is one of a myst.ie character, supposed to lie conneet(*d 
with the religioiL?? beliefs of the blacks, but concerning it little is known. 'rhen|there , 
is a war dancc), held before and after lights; another to celebraUi tlie coming of a^e, or 
“ making young men/^ of the b(iys of a trihe ; one performed hy worticn only and in- 
describable ; and a canoe dance. The performers, whetlier by day ^>r night, are ajinost 
naked They are painted find fully arriKMl, and are d(H*orated with boiiglis and feathers. 
Tlie women act as musicians, and an old man, the loader of the orchestra, hcjaXs time. 
In this matter of keeping of time the Australian excoLs. A hundred feet, hands, or 
voicQS will move or shout as one ; no body of soldiers, no orchestra of instrumentalists, 
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no clionis of singers in the civilised world, no matter how highly drilled , or trained/ 
could surpass the natives in this one thingr 

The following description T)f an elffborate dance or '.recital may, perhapss enable 

the reader to form some idea of a scene familiar to most 
people who have been much in the bush of Australia. 
Imagine a night in the month of August ; the moon, 
nearly at the full and two hours high, moving through a 
sky cloudless and unfatliomable ; the air clckr and crisp, 
and just sufficiently cold to make dancing thoroughly 
enjo^’able. The spot chosen by the blacks is a clear space 
in the forest, from which every stick and stone has been 
carefully nunoved. Ath ene end of tlio glade a number of 
lires has been lighted, and tlie glare fVom them brings cait 
in startling relief, against the gloomy haedvground of the 
wood, the ghastly white stems of tlu) eucalypti. The 
tires also illumine the crowd of black faces, with hundreds 
of glistening eyes, behind tliGm watching and Avaiting 
with all the impatience of childrtni at a pantomime, for 
the ])oi‘rormai)ce to begin. There is no curtain to be 
raised, and the scenery surrounding the stage is as familiar 
to the audi(incc as the faces of their AvOmen and children. 
Ihit thoVi) is an oixdujst^ra ; it is com])osed of women and 
^ono or two men. Tlib Avoimai sit cross-leggcMl on the 
ground, and hold in front of them opossum-rugs tightly 
rolkid up skin-side outwards. 'J'he men liave two sticks, 
cut for the ])urpose from timber ; these, Avhen struck, are 
capable of emitting sonorous sounds. The lookei’s-oii chatter 
amongst thcmseh^cjs in low, excited tones ; but they cease 
tlu) instant an old man appears on tluj far side of the 
glade. The man Avalks toAvards the orcluistra Avith slow 
and dignified gait. This is the leader, and is proud of his 
position. Arrived at the lire gives a signal; the Avomen 
begin beating their skins and the men their sticks, the 
while they utter a curious monotonous ®chant thiat, some- 
times falling to a groan, anon rises to a shrill cry. And 
noAv tlic actors file from Iho gloom of file forest out info 
the glade. Tlie moon sheds her clear cold light upon 
them, and as they approacli tlie fires the ruddy glow 
catches them and lends a Aveird and uncanny appearance 
to tlic strangolj-attired actors, and then the play begins. ^ 

The first “ act,” if we may so tenu it, shoAvs a herd of cattle feeding on the plain. 
The men are painted and attired in a manner which gh'Cs them the general form of the 
animal they iA32)resent. Some lie doAvn and pretend to cheAV the cud ; their faces are 
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expressive of ox-likc meditation. Othore s<;r^,ch their bodies V ith their toes yr horns, 
or one man licks aiipthcr in imitatioij of the way a cow c.xprcsscs her fondness lor her 
calf; while others, again, rub heads together, iand butt. and snort after. the manner of 
bullocks at play. 

The second act .shows a party of blacks creeping Toward.s' the cattle. 'Hiey come. 
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keeping* themselves against the wind, so that the herd may not scent them, jjjmI in 
their hands they carry spears jyid other Aveapons. SloAvly tlniy ero<?]) forAvard, using 
every precaution to preA^ent noise, and then, when A\'ithin striking «!istanc(j, they hurl 
their* spears. Tavo />£ the bullocks are struck doAvn, much to the delight of the 
audie*ncc, Avho giA^e expression * to their admiration by shouts; and, let it he rcniein- 
bered, they are a highly critical audience. They are actors Avitnessing brother-actors 
going through a play in Avliich all have acted at one time or another. 
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The cattle now rush ' together in a mob, bellowing and frightened; the hunters 
shout end hurl more spears ; and at last the animals break away thfough their enemies 
and disappear in the forest. The two dead beasts are now surrounded by the hunters, 
and the ()])orations of skinning, cutting-up, and carrying away are faithfully acted. But 
before these things are done with, the third act l)Cgins. 

Frorii the forest coiLcs a sound like to the gallo})ing of horses, and a number of 
natives rush into the open glade. They act the part of white stock-riders, and are got 
up in capital stylo. Their hair is wliitoned to represent hats; the bodies t)f some arc 
painted blue, others red and white, in lieu of shirts; white legs mean the moleskm 
trousers in (jominon use among the stockmen ; and lirown reeds liound round the leg, 
from the ankle to the knee, are symbolical of yellow-leather gaiters. The sound of 
firing is imi talked, some of the cattle-stealers fall, their companions show figlit and 
attack the stockmen, and a sham battle ensues. The excitement of the audience m 
intense ; the clal^ter of the sticks, the beating of the drums, and tluj chant wax louder 
and louder, and the time is much (quickened. It is as much as the spectators can do 
to restrain themselves from running in and joining in the fray. But suddenly the 
leader gives a signal, the music stops, the light ceases, and the ])orformers come 
forward to (jast themselves on the ground and receive the compliments and critical 
remarks of their friends. 

The natives are ever on the wat(*Ji for fresh subjects for their pantomimes. On one 
occasion four young men, who had been down to one of the cities, undertook b) repre- 
sent a railway-train. It- had been the /irst thing of the sort they had seen, and it had 
impressed them greatly. Om. tluur return to the tribe thoy had recounted their 
adventures, and had instructed a ccu’tain number of young warriors in the art of rej)re- 
sonting railway-(tarriages. The whole thing was ca|)itally done ; the puffing of the 
engine, the rattle of the wheels, banging of doors, and evies of tlio ])ortcrs wore 
mimicked to tlu^ life. The tallest native play(>d tluj part of “ engine,” and t-he others, 
stooping one l)ehind the other and stretching out their arms, were the train of ca-rr?Mgos 
jind the couplings. It was a most ludicrous sight to sec them riiiining up and down 
the length of tluj eorroboreo-gronnd. 

But no description, however minute, can do justice to the scene lu'csentcd l)y these 
corrol)orces. Th(?y must be witnessed to be ap])rcci€atod. The dances are of frecpient 
occurrence, and arc kept up to a very late hour.* The natives, as a race, are not early 
risers ; tlu*.y 1ov(j to lie and slumb(?r amongst tlioir rugs and dogs tiil the sun has made 
the air comfortably warm. In wet, cold wcatlior there is no more unconifovtable 
place than a blac.ks’ cam]). At those times, if tlie rain (jontinnes for ai day or two, food 
bocomhs scar(?c, as the hunters do not (Jare to leave tlieir 'wurleys until driven out by 
stern necessity. 

In the “gentle craft” the aborigines arc adepts, but the rod and line arc not 
commonly used. They practise five modes of catching fish, some of which are 
exceedingly ingenious. Fishing by hand is a practice common in places where there 
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. are ana-branches or backwaters to the streaiVs. In times of <iood these Vc ^lled, and 
swarm with fish. As the summer ajjvmices. |hc connection Avith tlie river is broken, 
and tliQ water becomes shallow by proc.eps of Ivaporaticjii. The natives are then able to 
wade in and catch the fish !)y hand. 

fix the Port Lincoln distri(;t, South Australia, sea-fishing is practised. The natives 
wade out shoulder-deep in the Avater ; they carry boughs of trt*es, and IniAdng fi)rinod a 
semicircle, they return shoreward, pushing the *l)ouglis in front of them through the 
AA'ater. In tiiis Avay they fairly dri\’e the fish ashore. •Nets arS used in much the sanie 
Avay as by Europeans. They are constructed of tAvine made from tAvo fibrous ])lants — 
one a bulrush growing in the scrub, and the other •the root of a flag that groAvs 
fresh Avatcr. This root is first steamed, then partly masticated by the Avomen and 
handed to the men. They rub it out between the hand and li\g, sj>in it, and twist it 
iiito twine. Some native nets *tiave been scon that were really beautiful. One> 
in pai'ticular, Avas five or six feet diM*]) and about fifty yards in length, and avcH Aveiglited 
Avith stones at one side. •It is taken out as far as ])ossil>le, and then drawn in to shore 
in the usual Avay. 

These people arc als(* very ingenious in making Avoirs and dams in either salt or 
fresh water. On the coast, they build them on the flats at, Ioav water, and in the streams 
at a time Avhon th() floods can be taken advantage of. On the Hogan, in New South 
Wales, fishing is left entirely to the women. Thcy^ (^fiectually flrag ev(‘ry hole by 
pushing«in front them a dam made of the twisted stems of loifg, tough, dry grass, 
through which only Avater can esca])e. In this vijiy fish an^ easily secured. 

Hut of all the various inetluKls practised in lishing, that oi spearing is the most 
AA'onderful. Many^kiiids of spears are in use, and the natives luindlc them Avith 
astonishing dexterity. One scene related liy a traA^cllcr is of greJit iiitensst. The Ir^ador 
of the tribe paddled out to mid-stream’ and stood onict in his eanoo. Nino 3’oung men, 
armed with sliort spears, went up riA^cr along the bank. At, a. sign irom the leadi'i* all 
divgji and returned* toAvards him, alternabdy diving and swimming. They transtixc.'d tlio 
fish under Avatcjr and thrcAV them u{)on the hank, Avliere they Aveni secured hy t,litj 
Avomon. Hesidcs those caught in this Avay, many fish Aveu', driven to the shallows among 
the roods lining the hanks, and Avere speai’ecL hy men on the Avatch. I lie weather was 
bitterly cold, and at skorj intervals the men left the water and Avarmod themselves by 
standing within a carcle of tires lighted by the Avomon. 

A night-fishing* scene is full of picturos(jue features. On tlic Murray RiAX*r tlio 
canocjk used by’’ the natives are nothing more tlian a shoot of hark. This is t,akeii from 
flic tree, and, while green, is* forced into a saucer-like shape hy means of Aveiglits. llic^ 
edges arc laid on a circle of stones, and other stones are ])la(*,ed in the centre to^Aveigh 
the bark doAvn ; it is then allowed to dry, Avlien it retains its shape. These (*anoos are 
veiy priraitiA^c, and are A’ciy unsafe for anyone to use avIio is not accustomed to them. 
The ^east movement to one side is sufficient to overbalance them. The iiatiA'os, how- 
ever,*rarely mcef Avith accidents, and, being able to sAvim like fish, a ducking docs not 
frighten them. At night the fisherman pushes off in his canoe, armed Avith a long 
spear, which also serves the purpose of a paddle. He stands erect in tbe centre* of his 
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sheet of hark 'upon a small quantity of epth, which serves a5 ballast. On a lump of 
clay placed in the bow burns a tire fed Irith wood of a peculiar resinous nature. It 
gives forth a clear bright flame iwithout Anoke. The flsh, attracted by the lights swim 
towards it, and arc quickly^ speared by the native. His eye is as keen as that of a 
hawk, and he knows how* to make allowance for tlie refraction of light in the ^v!ltel^ 
He seldom misses his aim, and in a short time is able to retiuTi to his camp with a 
load of flsh. It is a curious sight to l&ok upon the river at night when a number of 
men are fishing. There iS no soufld of voices, the surface of the water is recklened with 
the light from the fires, the canoes drift with the current, jind above all tower the dark 
stiitues([ue forms of the men. 

On rocky j)romontories of the sea-coast it is not uncommon to meet with sights 
to inspire a sculptor’s hand. A native stands upon a rock, his spear poised, waiting for 
the sight of a fish. He is motionless, and the curling' Vdiite waves foam about his feetc 
as though longing to sweep him from his sli})pery foothold. 

In Victoria the use of hooks is nol common, though in (dippsland the natives use 
some made of bone and wood. They were not Icnown to tlie South Australian blacks 
until after the arrival of the colonists. On the eastei'ii seak)ard hooks and lines are 
in general use. 

In hunting the kangaroo and the emu the natives are as cx])ert as in fishing. When 
after kangaroos they follow the custom of “ driving.” The huiitsmei) make their arrange- 
ments before leaving camp, and decide n])on the particular ])iece df country to be 
tri(jd. Armed with spears, waddies, and boomerangs, and accompanied by their dogs, 
they set out for the place chqscMi, and then, se})aratiug, gradually form a circle round 
it, and work in to a common centre. Naturally, unless the j)arty ha])j)ens to be a large 
one and the cinde very (?onq)Iot(j, many kangaroos esca])e and break back. Hut as the 
men advance, shouting and banging their weapons together, with the dogs yelping, it is 
seen that game is plentifid. In every direction kangaroos are rachig about at top 
speed, trying to esca{)e. Hut as they near the line such a din is raised that they |urn 
bA-ck and hop about in an aimk'ss and friglitened nauiner. For a moment a big 
six-feet kangaroo sits up and looks around for a loophole of es(*apo. At a distance 
ho appears to be sitting on a three-legged, stool, his two hind-legs jind the base of his 
tail forming the supports. Hut the natives are now hurrying li)rward, and the dogs 
are in full ciy, and quickly overhauling and ])ulliiig down the smaller 'and weaker 
animals. There is nothing for it hut to make a bold dash for libeny. .The “old man,” 
at his best pace, goes straight for a spot where his enemies do not seem so Q.losoly 
placed ; ho nears the line, but now three dogs are in pursuit, and rtacing to intercept* 
'him. ‘^nc comes nj) and bites bis baimclics. This is too much, and is not to bo 
borne (juiotly. The kangaroo baits suddenly, and with a quick sweep of his fore- 
arms catchi^s the dog up and presses him to his breast, hut not in an embrace of love. 
The anns that encircle him are as powerful jis those of a man, and are tipped fwith 
short, sharp, sti-ong claws. In agony the dog puts back his head arid howls. * But 
though his oompanions arc now near at hand, they arrive too late. The kangaroo 
lifts up one hii^d-foot, also claw-ti 2 :>pcd, and with two sharp strokes cuts the dog* open 
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from breast to tail. lie is rcmlcrcd hani?*.css, and, dropping the body, tlid kangaroo 
turns about to face the othei-s, jio^v ttyiiing at his back. One stroke of his paw 
scratohes a dog, but he is ^unable to ^et eitner of thehi in his grip ; lyimed by the fate 
of their companion, they keep beyond his rciudi, and wur^ him from op|)osito sides. 
The kangaroo’s fate is sealed ; he is unable to inn, lor the moment ho attempts to do 
so the dogs fasten their teeth in his Hanks and pull him down. The end comes 
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quickly ; a blackfellow inns up, and with one taj) of his waddy between the cars of tho 
kangaroo Itiys liiui lifeless on the ground, lint this is not the only one that has boon 
killed. The circle* of hunters has greatly decreased in diameter; and dogs, spears, and 
■wad4ies have brought down many a lie.*id of game. A few haw escaped ; but a .suf- 
ficient number has boon k*illcd to supply the caimp with food for two or tlu-ec day.^ 
Until it is exhausted the natives Avill not again go lorth, but will stay in their J'wurleys* 
and enjoy themselves. . Even in the way of hunting they will not do more than is 
absolutely necessary. 

• When hunting the emu different tactics have to be adopted. This bird is 
ox(3bcdingly shy, it has keen* sight, and its gi-eat height gives it the power to see an 
enemy a long way off In speed it can outstrip a licet horse, and is seldom caught 
unless tho chase is kept up for many miles. The dogs of the natives, have nO chance 
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of running at down, and it* would be a diiRcult matter to surround one in the way 
practised in kangaroo-hunting. The blackfi ^havp rtherefore to resort to stratagem. 

Moving cautiously ^through the sctub bordering the little grassy plains on wdiichr the 

birds love to roam, the hunter sees three or four emus quietly feeding, unsuspicious of 
approaching danger. Keeping against the wind, so that any noise he may make shall 
not disturb* them, he cra^^'ls along from bush to bush, until, haply, he gets within 
throwing distance, when he hurls his spear. It is seldom that ho misses a mark, and 
the emu, after one or two frantic plunges, falls to the ground. The dogs no^V* rush in, 
but possibly they arc too eager. The bird is not yot dead, and with one kick of its 
longr legs sends them howling and liifiping away. These birds can give a kick as severe 
as that from a horse, and it is dangerous to go close to tlicjm when in the death-agony. 

The blacks have two other ways of cmii-stalkin^g — usually practised when the 
birds are out on open plains far away from scrub or, timber. One method is for the 
hunter to cut down a bushy piece of scrub, and, holding it in front so as to disguise 
his body, to slowly steal uj)ou them. He must move slowly, or \h(i sight of a walking 

bush wdll prove a scari\ The other plan, and the most ingenious of all, is for the 

native to dress himself out as an emu. This ho does l)y keepiiVg and drying the skin, 
with neck and head coin])leto, of the last bird ho killed. The neck is kept in ])osition 
by a slight stick being inserted in it. The body is sewm up, until only a hole large 
enough to admit a man’s head and shoulders is left. It is then put on, and the 
feathers in the breast’ arranged so as to allow the native to see whole he is going. 
When ho walks towards a flo(;k of emus die bends his body in a stoofiing position, and 
moves with the sedate stride o^‘ the bird he so well * imitates. The rosemblaneo is 
exceedingly good, for, like those of the emu, the legs of the native ore straight and 
thin. In this disguise he can get close to this, the shyest oi‘ all the members of the 
feathered tribe. 

No description of a race of people \vould be in any way complete if it did not 
include the customs observed on the ociiasions of death and burial. Those prac.tised ky 
the"' Australians are peculiar to them in many ways, and are of as great interest as 
their games and amusements. Jlurial customs vary in diiferent tribes; and though there 
is a general resemblance, no one trilie has exactly the same usages as another. The 
natives of the northern districts of Victoria appear to have pivu^tised the custom of 
burning their dead on funeral pihts. In other parts of the continent the l»ody is buried 
l>cneath a running stream, or is jilaced in a tree, or upon a framework bf wood raised 
high above the ground; but the jiractice most in vogue is that of interment. Whm a 
native is sick unto death, and his friends perceive that the last great change is about 
to take .place, they begin to make arrangements for burial in proper form. To the 
cdvilised mind this appears to be an unpleasant thing for the dying man to witness. 
Rut to the native it is not so ; it is said that he frequently takes much interest in the 
proceedings, and is pleased to think that his friends intend paying him every honou^. 

As the end draws near, the dying man is taken to a distance of five or six 
yards Iroin liis wurley, and is laid upon a rug on the grass His friends assemble and 
mourn Ins departure, and at the moment he dies they sot up a most mournful cry. 
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Immediately afterwards* however, men begii. to prepare the ‘body for burial.# It is an 
article of their superstitious belief that^ they must, under any cireumstance, avoid contact 
with the dead. The rug upon which the nran died lA folded about hpn, enveloping the. 
head, and is tightly boinid round witli cords made of rushes or twine. The elbows are 
placed over the trunk, the hands pressing on the ‘breast, and the knees are drawn 
upwards until they almost tou^i the chin. A fresh supply hf (*ords is usefl to keep 
the limbs in position, and the body is ready Tor burial, ^liich crying and lamentation 
is indulged in ; and after the doctor has performed various ivligious rites, two men are 
told off to dig the^ grave. 

A dry spot, but one not too greatly elevated, is chosen. The only implements /or 
digging j)osscssed by the natives arc the yam-sticks. Tliese are nothing more than 
pieces of wood about three feet jii length, pointed at one end, and slightly llattened to 
•ii bn^adth ol’ two and a lialf incjies. Ihit witli tlicse, and with the use of their Ininds, 
bla(*.ks can (piickly dig a large hole in ordinarily soft ground. The grave is dug three 
and a half feet long*, a little more than two feet broad, and about five ieet deep. A>’hile 
this ])art of the work has Ijeen in 2 >rogross, others of the di^a^d man's friends have cut 
sheets of bark from the* trees, and have trimmed them to tit the grave. A sheet of 
bark is first laid at the bol.tom, and a soft IhmI is formed ol‘ }oimg l(*avi‘S and twigs. 
The doctor then performs some (joremonies, sujiposed to (mable him to detei'inint^ the 
dire(Jti()n where lives the ciKany that caused the man to die; for the belief is that all 
deaths* arc the itjsult of sor(*ery and malic(*. 

The body is now carricnl to the grave. Tlws portion oj' the ceremony, as performed 
by most nations, is one of the m«st solemn and orderly t>f all , l)Ut with the Australians 
it is not so. Wiljiont ceremony, and in fact often without decemey, tlie body is picked up, 
carried to tin? grave, and dropped down in a sitting posture. Nfixt an opossnm-riig is put 
over it and carefully wra]>ped round, and the s])accs l>etwe(?n the body and the sides of 
the grave are carefully tilled with green loaves. Another |)i(^(re of hark, similar to that 
bottom, is *now trimmed to the exa(*,t sizi*, and placed resting upon the body, and 
within a foot (»r so of the surface. The men and women come foi’ward, and with tears 
and howls bid the (U^id man farewell; the earth is next thrown in and the grave tilled 
up. A mound is then raised, Irom twelve t(vliftcon inches high, liighteen feet, widci, and 
about twenty-siivon feet.^in hmgth. A tire is made at tlie eastern end ot t.lu^ mound, 
and the nalivcs at onc(? stiike their cam]) and move away. In some cases tr(H?s arc 
rudely carved as sepulchral momiments ; two are <'1iosen for the pur])ose about twenty 
yard» apart, th(i body iKung buried betw(M*n them. 

' It is evideirt, that the*fearof touching a dead body is not universal amongst the 
blacks, for in eases where a mother has lost her l)al»y she will carry the liody tf)r days* 
and weeks. When she «amps deposits it in a tr(*e out of reacli of the dogs, and when 
the next day comes she takes it tenderly down and walks on. This, ;!s may l»c imagined, 
is most offensive, custom, but none of the other blacks wt>uld dreaii) of making a com- 
plaint, or of suggesting that the body should be buried. It is not uncommon, if the 
woman has lovcid the child very much, for her to carry it for a very long period indeed. 
In this case the body becomes dry and mummified, and, t.o lessen the i)ulk, the woman 
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will break vp the little limbs and pack them in smaller compask A woman will also 
cut off‘ and carry with her the hand of her (lead hnsljand ; it is the only thing the poor 
creature has wherejvith to rcmembdr one who, despite the lact that in moTncnts of apger 

he had often Tolled her with his waddy, had yet 
* showed her the only kindness and love she had 
ever known. 

C)n the Hogan River the natives fonn regular 
* ccincteries, and lay tlieni out iniicli in the same 
way as Europeiins. The grounds are ornamented, 
^ind curved walks or tracks wind in and out 
amongst the numerous graves. On the Mur- 
rumbidgee and Murray Rivers the graves are 
covered with small thatched si km Is. 

Owing to the wandering habits of the native's, 
it has always been dilhcub, to form anything ap- 
proaediing an accurate idi'a of tlieir numbers. In 
when the province (d‘ South Australia Avas 
proclainuHl, the natives in that colony were esti- 
matxul to be 12, ()()(); and when Victoria was 
founded, die 
natives within 
TitEE WITH NATIVE cAuviN(}. its Aboundarics 

were supposed 

to number not less than 15,000. In both colonii^s 
the race is dying out, and in 1SS5 the mission 
stations in Victtiria knew of not more than 504 
blacks of all ages and of botli sexes. 

In the opening sent(?n(*(*s of this article the 
philanthropic efforts ma-de by the colonists on 
behalf of these pco|)]e have been referred to. In 
Soutli Australia alone, an annual vote of £5,104 is 
made by the (Tovernment on their behalf, and a 
special department is provided for the purpose of 
attending to their welfare and interests. Fifty 
depots for distributing food have been established, 
and five special reserves have been set apart for 
Iheir occupation. The total area of these reserves 

equals 070,000 acres. at^otukk specimen. 

The Point MacKay Mission Station is the oldest, 
and is one of the most important. It is situated on the south side ol Lake Alcx- 
andrina, on a pcminsula foriiicd by that lake and Lake Albert and the River Coorong. 
It was founded in May, 1850, by the Aborigines’ Friends Association of Adelaide, at tho 
suggestion of tho. late Rev. (ieorge Taplin, under whose guidance it was fonnod and has 
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since flourished. At first there were nian,v difliculties to Contend witli, but, Mr. Taplin 
was a true missionary, and stood Uis^groiin|l in iaec of every difliculty from the violence 
of the blacks and the half-hearted support* given by* the Avliites. , 

Effort was made to utilise the blacks, but at the outset the old men of the tribe Avere 
greatly against this idea. They considered it beneath the dignity of a blackfelloAv to 



NATIVES KAN^JAROO HUNTING. 


do aught else but hunt and enjoy hirnsedf. Moitj than once those Avlio Jigreed to work 
were assaulted Avith Avaddios, and driAon Irom their labour. But gradually this o])])osition 
die(^ aAvay, and things pro^rf'tssed more smoothly. At first infanticide Avas much jmictised, 
but this was prt?A’'entcd after a while l^y a ration of foorl being giA'on to the mother every 
day until the infant Avas twelve months old. At first, bcdorc the church was built, 
divine service Avas hold* by Mr.tTajdin in the sitting-room of his house. The ])lacc used 
to be crowded, and the odour in warm weather Avas sometimes mon^ than could be. 
ccflaafortably liorno* The dresses of the natiA’^cs A\'ore also often of a. peculiar chaiacte^ 
Some Avould come in the original opossum-rug* ; some in double blanket gatheicd on 
a stout string, and hung round the neck cloak-Aviso ; some would hfiA'c nothing on hut 
a blue shirt, or a Avoman’^ skirt or petticoat, the band booked round the neck and the 
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arms and hands thrust through holes cut in the sides. One Sunday a warrior appeared 
and gravely took a seat attired in nothingjigore ^han a waistcoat and a high-crowned 
hat. Mr. Taphn , seems to have tirawn the line at this, for it is stated in his ^ diary 
that he j)ersuaded this nobjct savage to leave the room. 

In 18(S7 tile average number of natives attending at the mission station was 120. 
A large ])foportion of these can read and write, and many attend the religious services 
held in the eiiurch. On the average thirty-six boys and girls attend the Sunday-school, 
and two natives act as teachers. * No aid, except work, is given to the able-bodied 
natives, and for this they receive a wage. The area of the station is 4,113 acres. 

Poonindie Mission Station is s^ituated about ten miles from Tort Lincoln, South 
Australia. On approaching it, the first, building that attracts attention is the pretty 
little church. Close by stands the house occupied by the superintendent, and next 
come the schoolhousc and one or two other large buildings. The stone cottiiges in wliich 
the blacks live are neat, well-built little places. In a few of them the rafters have 
been hidden by a ceiling of calico, but all are whitewashed to a degree that, is perleetly 
dazzling on a sunny day. The buildings of the station are placed so as to ibrm three 
sides of a hollow square, t,hc enclosed ground being left in its natural state, and 
representing a small green, common to every member of the settlement. 

This station was established in the year 1850 on a reseiwe containing 15,455 acres 
leased from the Government at a nominal rental on a twenty-one years' lease. The 
land is vested in three trustees — namely, the Anglican Ilishoj) of Adt.lTiide, Si)’ Samuel 
Davenport, and Mr. E. G. illackmore, who is tlie acting trustee. The institution has 
been self-supi)orting since 1800. « The resident aborigines nund)er sixty-six, and comju’ise 
eleven married couples, with se,venteen children amongst them ; there itf’e also scjventeen 
orphans, seven single men, and three singles women. A home is offered tx) all well- 
conducted natives, and employment of vainous kinds is aflbrded, which is paid for accjording 
to (?ach man’s ability to work. AVidows and orjdnins are supported by the station, and 
medical attendance is provided. At the day-school the ehildi’eii are insl,ructed in' . M 
the usual elements of education. 

A\'ool is 1,1)0 chief articile of commerce produced, and at the present tin)C the 

station owns about nine thousand five hrmdred sheep. At all times t,ho natives 

have proved very uselYil in working amongst sheep. They Jire ^^ooj^ horsemen, good, 

shearers and workers in the sheds ; and when sheep, cattle, or horses go astray 

their faculty for following tracks is exceedingly valuable. AmuscjTiH'nts oT various kinds 

arc encouraged. A cricket club flourishes, and the native eleven of roonindie *have 

» 

frequently coiKpienid the white cricketers of Port Lincoln. Music, daubing, and indoor 
games **iave each their place, and are thoroughly enjoyed by old and 3"oung. The 
women and young girls are instructed in household duties, aUd make good serv^ants. 
Married couples have each a cottage, and a.py)caT to take pride in kcoyiing thc'ir homos 
neat and clean. A few of the houses are adorned with woodcuts taken from illustrated 

c 

papers and pasted on the walls. The daily routine begins at G a.m., when a bell is 
rung, and the men arise and attend to the horses and milk the cows. At seven o’clock 
prayers are read^ and all the natives arc expected to attend. ^Then comes breakfast, and 
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after that work goes on until noon, when dinner and rcj^t occupy one lv>ur. Work 
ceases at six o’clock in summer, lyid at in winter. Evening prayers are held, and 
at Oap.m. a bell tolls the end of the day. The pe#)])le meet at tl^e superinlendent^s 
house and wish him “ (Jood-niglit.” After that lu)ur thv\y^ must kee]> within doors. 

* As may be supposed, the number of natives residing on the various mission 
stations is small in comparison with those living in it Avild state. 'Still, some 
good is done in making an effort to improve the condition of the original inliabitaiits 
of Terra •Australis. But no efforts can prevent tfui ra(*e Aying out. Every year the 
numbers slowly but surely bi'coiiK^ loss, and before long the Australians, like the 
Tasmanians, will l)e an extinct race 







GENKUAL VIEW OF PORTLANO. 


THE WESTEJIN TORTS OF VICTORIA. 

Portland — Edward IIeiity~Tho Road to Bridgewater — Belfast ^ Warriuinihool— Tower Hill — Canipe;:lown — 
Woodfoixi — Pamiiure — Terang — BulUmmerri and (Jiiotuk — Colac. 

ri^HE western distriet of Vi(!t6via lias already formed tlu^ subject of an jirticlo in this 
work.* From iJamilton westward the rolliii^,^ downs and ,t(reonswarde«:l u]>lands are the 
domain of the she(‘|). Around Cam[)(‘rdowii and Colac the lava-plains, witli tlieir crater- 
lakes, are the pasture-grounds of the prize ox ; while the busy little western ports of 
A\'arrnamhook Ueltast, and Tortland are at once the iVK^tui'esipie ap])roach for the 
tourist and the natural outlets tVir the produce both of lava-plain and of rolling doWiM 
Tortland has been hajiiuly clirislcned th(i “Cradle of Ah’etoria,,” sinctj hero were 

earliest nurturi'd tlioscj infant flocks of sheep and cattle which grew to doTuinate the 

then undiscovered l)readth of the colony. Strolling along its sunny esplanade, with the 
fresh unl)rok(*n breeze of the southeni ocean blowing in acros.'i the hlue bay and low, 
long sandy beach, we find it diffi(Mdt l,o realise that wo are standing on Australian soil. 
It is d(*a,r Tiioth<u’ England that seems to roc.k the “(Vadle,” rather than tin', harder- 
visaged ^"ic-torian foster-nnrso. The ])itiless jagged noedle-roc.ks and inhospitable 'Band- 
dunes t-lab. fringe the groat bight, stretching hundreds of miles eastward here from 

Adelaide, give j)la(*e to tin? soft and clialky clili; la})pod at its base by wavelets that 

'would sing lullaby to tiie (/^radl(>, and clad in softest hordgoar of grassy down and fern- 
fringed pine-spinney, (hn it be that inexorable Fate is relenting even at the last? 
Does she now once more* grant again to our (sxilo feet t^ w’ander by Kentish Foreland 
Downs or sink their sU^ps in Sussex Sands ? Have wo, like the sailor-boy’s sea-birds 
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reached again “the white dear cliffs of J)over”? The day-dream may' he delightliil; 
but over those red-tiled roofs and fifih^rimyi’j huts by the foroshort^ there will rise at 
eve, not the Charles’s Wain^ of the singers of the ages, but the constellation of the 
Southern Cross. Our heads arc tunicd to otlicr stars. 

Tbjven those who should know better are tempted to incjuii’e wliether the haj)py 
resemblance to an old English seaport gained ’ 

for the Cradle the name of Portland. No; tluj 

name is a Second generation of heredity. The? * v ^ 1 

old Dorsetshire town^shed the lustre of its ancient ‘ ^ * } 

title on the ducal family of Tlentinck ; and it ^ 1 

W'as from George Jlentinck, Duke of Portland, n ft |fP i I 

then one of the Secrel-aries of State, that I 





riUST JIOITSK HITTLT IN VH^TOKIA. 

I Jen toi lant J a i i les ( iran t — 
who first sighU‘d tlitj harbour 
in bSOO fi’om the deck of 
ll.M.S. Nf'lsoii — took the 
nam(‘ winch he gave it. That 
the principal si, reel., the es- 
« jJanado on which we stand, 
sliould be afterwards dubbed 




inCTIMOND IIO'I’KI.. 

Tilt Firnt finilt lltuhkm-.t in J'orflantl 


Bcntinck Str(M?t folio we(l in natural cemrse. Grant • ^ ' /. ' ' 1 

had a passion for naming every now landmark he ‘ ! 

encountered, and liis tcmdency was aristoci>tic. // 

Thus the last headland* h^ passed before his ship ’• ~ ^ jj 

reached our harbour was honounMl wnth the title ^ 

of the Duke of Norflmmbcrlancl ; while that long v^ouTT 

]mrplo®stretch of sheer precipitous cliffs that closes 
Jh the western liorizon eiglitcen miles away in 

the offing had for sponsor the duke’s daughter, tlic Lady Julia I’ercy. Docker^ of its 
titular distinction, the niune has^ now descended to one of the little coasting-steamers 
that ply between Melbourne and Warrnambool, and the steward will proliably tell you 
that •Julia Percy was the namci of a sailor’s sweeth(uirt. 

The island *is a* favourite 'sporting rendezvous for Portland holiday-makers, as it 
abounds in rabbits and wild fowl. Tt is oidy accessible on on.e side*,, the cliffs in every 
other direction being some 250 feet high, and running vertical to tlie w’^aUirS edge. 
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But they t are full of wondvous and gigantic caves, peopled by dountloss swarms of seals, 
which afibrd not only exciting sport but substantial matter for commercial enterprise. 

Off the opposite crescent of the half-moon harbour stand the grim St. Lawrence 
Rocks, maccessible evcrywli 9 ro save by way of the sky, and peopled only by the fowls 
of tlic air — the gannet, the slnig^ and the gull. But few centuries ago a part of the 
mainlaiuh, it servos now to prevent the further encroachment of the waters by the per- 
pendicular rampart that it opposes to tlib surging swell of the league-long rollers of the 
Southern Ocean. 

It is not alone the natural features of Portland that give it its English look. When 
Edward Henty settled here in 18:}:^ ho brought with him the traditions, not of a Scotch 
shepherd, but of a Sussex S(iuirc, and no subsecpient vicissitudes have eradicated the 
impress of his personal stamp. That pretty white weatherboard villa, with its grassy 
lawn and English elms, enjo^ung even yet their secluded leisure amid the busier brick 
buildings surrounding them, was the iirst house built in Victoria-. Ti’iie that, like the 
Irishman s old gun, it has received at diiliu-ent ])eriods a neW stock, lock, and barrel ; 
but if wo walk round to the back Ave shall rind the identical roof and Avindows tluit 
Avere placed in position by lIont} ’s own hands. This original germ of tlio “ Ri(dimond 
House” is noAV a kitchen, and the “ House” itself is Portland’s most interesting “ Hot(jl.” 
But the two little scpiare glass Avindows are the same that astonished the explorer Major 
Mitchell in 183(3, and from Avhich the inmates pointed their muskets and held the 
historical parley Avith him whom they mistook for the chief of the bvishrangeivi,'^' 

Everywhere traces and traditions are to be found of the Avhaling occupation Avhich 
formed the original pursuit of^the first settler. Thus, that bold blutf headland standing 
out to sea in the extreme vishi of Bentinck Street still goes by the name of the 
“Whaler’s Point.” On its heights Avas the look-out station from which the Avhaler’s 
sentinel Avould signal the first spouting of a fresh “sciiool;” and not l*ar back on the 
shore avo come upon the ruins — the sheds and the A^at-framos — of the “ Whalers’ Station.” 
The other end of Bentinck Street marks the spot Avhere the ])rimal landing Avas made, 
find Avhere the pictures(]ue j)iles of the old “Henty Jetty” still run out across the sands 
and furnish a fragdle and eA^cn dangerous home for the modern rishciinen. The big 
steamers haA’^e driven aAvay the whales, aivl the old jetty has been long ago supplanted 
by the “Raihvay Pier,” where the vessels can find more ample accommodation. The 
silt from the little stream at the southern end of the toAvn, under the lighthouse clifl*, 
is being churned by the l^ackAvash of the hay into sand-dunes, that would soon make 
the little harbour unnavigable ; find the aid of the great mfiritimc engineer Sir John 
Coode has been invoked to construct a breakwater which Avill afi’ord shelter to tho 
larges^ vessels, and Avill render the little tOAvn even more in accord Avith its English 
namesake. Indeed, if the success and magnitude of the new “ Portland BreakAvater ” 
bo at all commensurate Avith the pride? its inhabitants take in it, the Dorsetshire proto- 
ty})e Avill sink by comparison into insignificance. The English insular prejudice may 
regard it as contrary to natural order that theirs should have been built by coxivict- 
labour, Avhile the Australian structure is the Avork of free men. 

♦ VUlc Vol. II., p. 240. 
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Picturesque ruins afe not frequent in a young country like Australia ; • but they 
have their equivalent in tlie dilapidated relics of what are called “the early days/’ 
Portlaiid boasts, periiaps, more of these than even tl>e historic “ gol(|;ields *’ ol‘ Sand- 
hurst and IJallarat. A remarkable cxafnple is to be seen .pist opposite the old lleiity 
Jett;^, the weatherboard shinolo-roofed skeleton of tRo lirst and old(‘st hotel in the 
colony. And hero it must be premised that, Irom the ])fllatial structured of the 
Melbourne “ Menzies ” and “Scott's,” down to •the flimsiest bush-road shanty ol’ the 
“Swagman’s Rest,” every drinking-house in Australia rejoiSvs in the a])))e]lation of 
an “hotel.” True, the keepers are known as “publicans;’ but the j>lebeia.n style 

of “ public-hoiue,” and the good old-fashione^l 
substantial English name of “ inn,” havi^ no em- 
ployment. The flesh which in early days (clothed 
^ the “Old Hotel's ’’now decrepit skeleton was (|uick 
and lively indeed, and abnormally vigorous was 
the circulation of its blood. The scjiiatters of the 
poricxl rode many miles for a “ hundred u])” under 
the glazed lantern-roof of its famous hilliard-room ; 
find whole regiments of horses whiled away the 
l)Iazing noon “ ti(‘d u]> '’to the posts of its trellised 
and shady verandah, while tlit^ stolid sti'crs, in 
drains by the dozen, doztul plafidly on llu'. grass in 
front, until their drivers had compk'ted tlnar 
• regulation half-score^ “ long-sle(‘vers ” of “ she-oak.” 
lier(^ too came the dissi|)ated shearer and the 
devil-may-care boundary-rider for the essentially 
Australian amusement of “ km»eking down their 
cheques” — shadoAVS of a cheijucu’ed past now 
vanishing fast before the light of an advancing 
civilisation. * 

HIONTV AIEMOKIAL BiiAss, roRTLAM). H* Portlaud Jkiy recalls the HKMUories <»l 

Kentisli^ clitls, a- dri\'e along the westward coast 
past the liglitliouse will ^ carry the fancy hack to the wild graiidtair ul‘ the n‘d rocks 
of North JJfivon. ^Seventeen miles away stands the torrihle ocean- hut, tress of Cape 
Bi'idgowater, and tin? only easy approach is hy the aid of a pair of stout- huggy-j)onies. 
The rqjid lies past the P>otanic (fardens, an epithet whi(;li is hestowtid with little or no ju.sti- 
♦ication on the pleasurc-roseTvnj of nearly every township in Australia. Still, those of 
Porthaid may lay some little claim to the dignity: thedr pines are the oldc^st in tlKi^adony, 
and their olives might ji/lorn the brook of Kc'dron. Rut brooks are inlre.(|uent in this 
portion of (ilreater Britain, and even the limpid lagoons that fringe the riuTos ai'(; df Cased 
by the iinpoetic title of “swamps.” There is a very picturesejue c.xample of one at 
the •back of these gardens, which the inhahita,nts, instead <»t draining, have more 
sensibly dammed, and have thereby convtjrted into a silvtir sheet of lake-like placid 
water, whose overflow meanders a rccd-bordercd rivulet round tlu:) foot t)f the 
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western Kghthonso cliff, and under the venerable old bridge of wooden piles — one of 
the most rustic features of the district— out into Jthfi sandy foreshore now being reclaimed 
by Sir John Oaodo. Over this' bridge we go, and are soon at the top of the lofty 
bosky down on which the old lighthouse stands. 

Quickly the undulation subsides in a long stretch of sandy plateau, brilliant in 
colour as a Scotch deer-librest, by reason of the thicket of tall heaths and ericas — purple, 
scarlet, white, and orange — in which it is densely clad. Rare indeed are the specimens 
which may bo gathered here, and the artist’s eye may surfeit itself with colour before 
he reaches a scene more racy of the soil — a forest of that remarkable palm-like vegeta- 
tion, the native grass-tree. Seven' or eight miles will set him on the grim height of 
Ca})e Nelson, and he will be well repaid by inspecting the admirable lighthouse. This 



BENTINCK STBEET, PORTLAND. 

may bo called the ‘'Lizard” of the returning Australian, the first light that he sights 
before the Eddystonc of the Otway ; and a glance at the raging* su.^’f on the red rocks 
below will enable the visitor to realise the value of such a warning beacon against the 
terrors of this rugged coast. 

We must travel inland now to regain the road to Bridgewater, which is some 
.fifteen, miles distant by the windings of the circuitous coast-line. Like so many other 
interesuing bits of coast-scenery, its beauties are revealed with abrupt suddenness. 
Dropping over the crest of the hill, we find oumelves a valley of verdure. The bare 
severity of (Jape Nelson gives place to a hamlet of stone homesteads, comfortable gabled 
^ barns, and well-tilled rich fann-lands bordered with shady co})ses of nut-thickets" and 
briar-hedges. It is well to snatch a short restful enjoyment of this })leasant pastoral 
peace before descending the dangerous ravine to the awesome titanic roar of the 
ocean fifty fathoms below. Wo climb along a narrow ledge of the precipice, and down 
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a winding and difficult p’athway, to one of those remarkable smbterlapian *tiuiiH'ls which 
in two or three similar formation^ in Australia — and notably in the Tort Arthur 
convict, district of Tasmania — have acquired the vijjforous ejiithet of thij “ 1 )t‘virs lUow- 
hole.” Millions of waves throuj^di thousands of years have t<^>iioycoinbed the apparently 
adardant pillars of basalt and walls of lime and sandsfono ojiposod to tliem. ^lost fre- 
quently the fury of the waves lias been appeased when the weiitl cave, with sea* for floor 
and stalactite fretwork for roof, has been coinpleteTl. lliero arc some such eaves here whose 
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tartarean rocoss«s the boldest dare not explore, ikit in other cases the straitness of 
the t.n pu el has ^served by its very difficulty of access the more to trouble the watcirs^ 
frhose rage has only found* vent Avhen it has burst upwards and inwards through a 
funnel-shaped shaft at the inland extremity. And it is in the vortex of f;iH‘se i^vc^rted 
maelstroms that wc may realise the most vividly the hitherto unconcciv(*d might oi 
hydraulic pressure. Bursting, crushing*, roaring, and surging through its stone-bound 
narr#w cleft in the rock, the furious foaming billow of the opfui and hitherto unre- 
straifted Antarctic Occ<an spouts its cyclopcan column in boiling turmoil upwarllS 
through the vent, and sinks again w'ith as sudden a rush, only to gather gr(‘jite‘r strength 
for its next onset. It has opened its windows to heaven, and the aflf'riglVcd mortal who 
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(!an dure^for only a momcht to glance over the brink of their terrible abysm is appalled 
by the conclusion that the fountains of tho,gre^t deep have been broken up. 

lint wo inui^’t retrace our ro&d to “our young sea-village” at Portland, where- beauty 
has not yet learned to dvdndlo into “ roofs of slated hideousness.” Yet this sorrowful 
])rocoss cannot long be deferred, for the pretty little Sussex-like harbour is annually 
receiving its larger contingents of autumn tourists, and the necessity of accommodating 
them will soon develop the Cradle into the Scarborough of Victoria. 

Stepping early in the morning on board the small coasting-steamer DaAvn, lying at 
the jetty homeward-bound for Melbourne, ^VG find ourselves, after fjve or six hours* run, 
ftt the growing little agricultural 'port of llelfast. CrilHtlis’ Island forms a breakwater 
for the entrance to the broad River Moyne, at whoso mouth the town stands; and the 
rca(5h of (;alm water separating the western and easjterii halves of the town is freely 
utilised l)y the rowing and sailing boats that constitute the chief amusement of the 
population. The town itself possesses little interest; but the architectural enthusiast 
may well be delighted with its elegant “Early English” E})iscopalian church, whore a 
mute, inglorious (Irinling Gibbons, in the person of a working mason, has expressed his 
spirit of sacrific.c and adoration in multitudinous beautiful carvings of chapiters and 
mouldings and gargoyles. 

Ikilfast has, however, one meritorious natural show-ground with the unpretentious 
name of “ The (Jrags.” These arc a cluster of clifls and needle-rocks, six or seven miles 
aw^ay westward, on 'the shore opj)osite the Lady Julia Percy Island. At low tide their 
walls enclose uncounted pools of forsa;ken sea-w^ater, where the lithe and lively barra- 
coota and the figile craylish-lobster may be (ta])tured by hand. Let the wader beware, 
however, while he heedlessly crushes with his naked feet the myriad coloured flowers 
in the beds of sea-anemones that he be not, enmeshed in the inextricable toils of the 
deadly octopus, which at certain seasons abounds hereabouts. 

Both Belfast and Warrnambool are strongly Hibernian. Their localities, theii' mag- 
nat(;s, and their peasantry nearly all delight in the patronymics of the Emerald Isle? and, 
to (iomplete the natiional characteristics, the pig and the potato reign supieine. The 
tourist’s illusion tliat he has wandered into an antipodean Erin is only dis])olled by 
the most un-lrish condition that wealth ds everywhere and every man his own land- 
lord. 

The WniTnambool saleyards on a market-day are a replica of the picture already 
drawn of Hamilton,* with the variation that the foreground figures of the grass-eating 
oxen and slieep are displaced to make room for the omnivorous pig. Of the imj.ortance 
of the Warrnambool potato trade some idea may be gathered from the rough statistics 
that the 28,000 surrounding acres under cultivation, G,000 are j)otato-crops and 
1*1,000 English grasses. The latter aftbrd pasture to “qndless Iterds of kino,” who supply 
the milk lor the third staple industry of Wamiambool — the manufacture of its famous 
cheese. 

\Vhor<i all are landowners, labour is naturally scarce. The chronic “unemployed** 
of Melbourne and Sydney owe their unemployment chiefly to their preference for 

* Vfdr Vol. II., pp. 243, 244. 
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loafing in those big 
cities instead of work- 
ing in the country 
townships or on the 
agiicultural holdings; 
those who should 
be milkmaids un- 
wisely prefer to be 
machine - girls ; and 
the prince of cheosemakers, the lord 
of Tooram, very lately encountered a serious ^ 
caste riot in his attempt to sujiply the labour 
•Iciiciency by imported Indian fiijlkers. 

Of the three “wcistern ports” WarmandKiol — byreason 
of its cheese, ^ligs, and ^lotatoes — stands, commercially, first. 

And (!ven though Portland Harbour may rival it in beauty, yet its 
approach by sea calls fA- admiration. From the long level stretch 
of silver sand on the foreshore risds a bank of white chalky cliffs 
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Runiiounted by grassy bl lifts, far grecDor than tlioso Avhich (*,rown the Sussex eoast. 
A nearer ap|)roacli reveals to tlie west a dangerous line of reef, over whicli the surf 
breaksi in perpetual foam; and the reef is rcjieated eastwai’d on the oj)])ositi> side, where 
the broad Kiver llojikins (hdionclios into Lady TJay. J>iit even these natural breakwaters' 
do not elfee.tively eiirb the angry swell of the long AntarcUc rollers; and the two eoasting- 
stcaincrs, the Ndsoii and Jnlla, Pfrrff, tliongli of six or si^ven Inindred tons hiirtljoii, 
dare not approaidi the jiresent jetty, but land all jiasscngers and cargo by lighters or 
small boats. As at Portland, the skill of Sir John (dxxle has liero lieen called into 
})la\' and he lias dihsigned a noble breakwatiT. 

Ariie most |)i(!tnres(]no i‘eatui*e of the district is the river; and no more delightful, 
trip can be madc^ than a row nj) its broad stream. I'lie angler and tlie artist will 
find liore all tiuj elements of hajipiness. In its waters are abundant bi-eam, jxridi, trout, 
mullet, and native “salmon,” with a. sjirinying of the acclimatised (-alifornian king of 
fish. Along its banks ai*o craggy cliHs, green bliilfs, and cool caA'es, across whoso 
portals de|Tend tTie weeping willow, side by sidi* witli the sn]‘ple osim*, the golden 
Avattle, tlie sasisafrjfs, and tin? gum. Tlie, wliispering sedge and the, waving reed niak<‘. 
fairy ^mnsic in its shallows; wliile still, diM^p, and silent jiools arij roused from their 
’dreamy sleep to liabble in*brooklet,s over 1,lie iielilily (yots at their ma.ig(\ A bmid in 
the stri'am discloses two sacred islets, whose lerii-veiled sane.tlty is invacterk^hw only* 
by the wateifowl and t,lie platyjms. They are, the “ Islands of the Di^ad,” tlie inviolate 
shrines of tlio buried wile and children of one of the early settlei-s; tlie barge of Elaine 
ooi#ld scarcely have borne her to a more restful haven. 

• For him aVIio pnders t,li(? sea-shore to the river-bank, the sand-drifted strctclr"uSf 
Shelly Beach will furnish a maritime ])icture. Deposits of millions of the discarded 
habitations of molluscs have given it its name, and a seaward-stretching jilateau of tide- 
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washed reef lends it a loftj^cr dignity. But let the tourist be eclectic, and for inaritimo 
recollection content himself with the remembrance of pastoral gentleness in combination 
with littoral grandeur at Capo Bridgewater. ‘ Warrnamboors beauties lie inland rather 
'than towards the ocean, and we must visit the last of them ut the crater-fosse of Tower 
Hill Lake and the old volcano of’^Koroit. 

A strange conformatkm is this Tower Hill, with its circumambient fosse or moat ; 
but the latter is partly artificial. The circular rim of decomposed scorije — ^precipitated 
thus near to the central crater in the latest stage of its last eruption, when diminished 
force no longer threw the ashes or lava so far afield — has acted both as dam and water- 
shed for the rains that fall on its pwn bank and on the volcano’s sides. Thus there 
gradually grew a reedy fen round what is now the central island, or rather three central 
island-cones, for the dead volcano was triple-headed. Set the bottom of a truiujated 
beer-bottle on the grass, and leave a little of its liquor within ; the central hollow cono^ 
will aptly represent Tower Hill, while the dregs of the beer will be the lake. The 
locality is a favourite picnic-ground, so the fragments that remain afford scjope for the 
experiment. It matters not that the level of the beer be above that of the grass ; this 
only makes the resemblance closer, for the reedy fen did riot ^)ecome a lake until an 
ingenious early Irish settler dammed the breach in the circular ramj^art to makii him- 
self an artificial reservoir. The oveiflow now trickles away to join the Hopkins, tliirteen 
miles distant, at Warrnambool. The circular lak(i is six miles in circimifei'encc, and 
throe or four miles aw^y is the quiet little village of Koroit, nestling peaccdiilly in the shade 
of its woods and hedges on the lower slopes of the volcano, from which it derives its 
aboriginal name, whoso English equivalent is ‘‘fire.” This same “fire” was the precursor 
and fii’st cause of all the wealth of the district; for it is to the generous deptli of rich, 
cdiocolatc volcanic soil tliat the potato-grounds owe their inexhaustible fertility. 

The road back to Warrnambool lies through the village of Woodford, the one 
place perhaps in all Australia tliat accurately re|)roduccs the characUn* of its English 
namesake. The Merri Creek crossing plays here the jiart of the old WoodfVird Bi’dge 
over the willowy, roach-thronged Boding of the Essex hamlet. The stern Australian 
mctangularity ol road-surviys unbends before the hawthorn-bordered <;ountry lanes 
winding, creeping and twining, uj) hill and down dale, through dells of lilac and 
laburnum and native violets and sweet-briar. But the absence of the primrose and 
the blueliell hyacinth, Avith the chatter of the native magjiie instead of iJie cawing of* 
the rooks iu the ancestral elms of the Essex country sejuiredoms, rerniud us that the 
next winding of the road Avill land us, not at the rustic “George” or Snaresbrook 
“ Eagle,” but in the clean, white, prim streets that lead to the. Warrnambool 'J\)wn Halb 
.Still WviOilf.id is Essex-like in one feature more — it is a noted farming district, not 
of tenant-tillens, but of frtMdiold yeomanry. 

We miglit return by a breezy coasting-voyage of twenty-four hours to the Queen’s 
Wharf at Melbourne for the nioderaU? cliarge of 12s. 6d. We should double, after 
'‘’gbt hours’ steam, the Cape Otway lighthouse, and should previously ‘skirt the most 
dang(U-ous coast-line in Victoria, whose history is a re(iord of continual disasters. 
Twenty-four miles west of the Otway, near the isolated anchorage of Tort Campbell^ 
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stRnd the two arched cbluinns, 200 feet above the ti<lo-levtl, iiiarkiii" *thc deadly reef 
where the ill-fated Loclh A-vcl striicdv and sank a total wreck. Into the little sandy 
cove ejose by the sailor-boy Torn Pearce, alone of all her crew, ujis wajihcd ; and it was 
his daring gallantry in swiifiining bacl^ to save one of the ivoinen among the passengera' 




that justly inadtJ him the 
idol for a while of heft)- 
w orsh i j ) jie rs in Mellx )i i me. 
None hut a “ship-hoy” (!onld 
have scaled that j)erpcn- 
dicular dill* Jis Ik; did, by 
din.c^dn" hand-over-hand to 
y - . fratrile roots and scanty 
tufts (»f herha-^e on its face. 

But the mcTnorics of sndi disasters strip the sca-j)assai^o oi its allurenuuits.^^^l^ ]>rofer 
rather to utilise the splendid coa(;h-roads ot the district, and to take on onr way the 
prize-ox pastures of (Vunperdown and Colac, with the volcanic ])lain of the crater-lakes. 

^Thc way to Cainperdown will lie i)ast AVoodford and tlnough Panrnuro. The 
distance covers forty-five miles* of inconiparahle metalled coach-ioad. Stone tlirou^houPP" 
all the western district may be had for the blastini^ and pi<;kijii^ np. Horses arc (dieap, 
good grass is everywhere, and young yeomen are muscmlar, liealtly^, siDortivc, and 
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abundant/ Thus all things' favour the pastime of Jehu except the patrol of the police- 

trooper, whose mission is to take note of ^who^^oever driveth furiously. If, however, 

♦there be a desirft to taste the dangerous excitement of the old-fashioned colonial -coach- 

” • * 

road, it may be gratified fKrther south on the outskirts of the Otway Forest, where the 
unduliitions are carried up to the heaven, and down again to the deep, so that the 
driver’s buggy reels to and fro, and staggers like a drunken man. He is a skilful pilot 
who steers his vehicle unshattered through the multitudinous reefs of ungrubbed gum- 
stumps, or kee})S the deck untotteriiig over the liver-rending passages of “ Corduroy ” — 
a gi’a])hic epithet bestowed on the trunks of saplings laid transverse, side by side, for 
hhndreds of yards across any swainj)y fen, as an effective protection against “getting 
bogged” deej) down in the gvdlies. The scheme is eftective; but the jolting thereof 
pierceth almost to the dividing asunder of the joints ^and marrow. 

The road through such country will be perhaps intercepted at times by the arms 
of some dead giant, a fallen gum-tree across the track ; or in the balmy evening we may 
pull uj) at a tramp’s halting-place, a nocturnal settlement known as a “ sw'agman’s 
camp”; or anon our buggy and horses may find temporary stabling in an old deserted 
saw-mill, left still standing in its little patch of forest-clearing. We might contentedly 
camp here for the night, and avoid the terror of being lost in the woods, or, as the 
Australian phrases it, “getting bushed.” 

But the Panmure road has no such terrors, and the easy smoothness of the drive 
prepares us for the sedate calm of the settlement. The cent<re of a grazing and dairy 
industry, it is well wooded in all its outskirts, though the sawmill-splitters are rapidly 
clearing new pastures. 

At Terang we arc only fourteen miles from Camj^erdovm. The entire cliaracter of 
tlie scenery has changed; the road is sandy and bordered with bracken, with here and 
there a giant tree by the wayside. The ]K)pulalJon varies eoiTos])ondingly. The 
yeomanry of small frecdiolders (lisaj)}>ears before the broad-aci(*d lord of boundless 
pastoral territories. Abcil is as yet unmolested of (?ai?i. The pretty lake of Terang 
gives the village its name. To the north-east stands the old volcaino of Noora-t, and as 
we near tlie higher ground of Cam])erdo^\m, dead craters and ])eaks rise on overj’^ hand. 

Camperdown is hardly an industrial v>r pastoral centre ; rather is it a junction 
where the projected Gcjelong and Warrnambool Railway terpiiitates, and from which 
splendid coach-roads diverge tlirough the district. But it is annually tlic scene of an 
important agricultural and ])astoraI show, and the district around was the field of some 
of the earliest grazing settlements. Nowadays there is much cutting up for small 
ima.rketrgar[V''iiiug operations, and the resultant fields pleasaTitly embellish the landscapa 
Thus \i is repleUi with all natural l)cauty, and the artist may find in its surroundings 
maUirials for wec'ks of novel pleasure. The artificial beauty of its “Royal Park” most 
diiights its inhal)itants, and on the lawn there stands a very fine statue of the poet 
j[4prns. The Irish rule the western jxu’ts ; but the Scot is again omnipotent ‘ and 
omnipresent in the district of CaniperdoAvn and Golac. In 1S39 the Manifolds started 
from Gexiong to carry ('m])ire westward; now their “run” covers over forty thousand 
acres, chiefly htva-lenced, for there arc few trees to ring except the shady blackwood. 
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The cheerful elm-avenued town lies at the foot of Mount 1.oura, and a clihib up tlie 
slope of this .extinct volcano will a, typical idea of the formation of the whole 
lake-c«[)untry of the district for we are now in the region of tlio oxtifict volcanoes anA 
crater-lakes. The wall of its crater is GOO feet abovt; tbeVswn-ounding plain, and at an 
elevation above the sea of 1,000 feet. The cup-lip is almost perfect in its (fiicular 
contour, and the enclosed dejumsion of thc^ crater is 800*fe.et deep. As\it Tower 
Hill, and at nearly all these crater-lakes, there is a central cone rising Iroin the depres- 
sion, the liTst effort of the up-boiling lava before llnall}^ settling down to inaiitivity. Hut 
Leura’s top has no. intervening moat-like lake such as we smav at Tow('i- Hill. Hetween 
twenty and thirty dead cones may bo counkid from the elevation of its sumnTit, 
stretching far away to the huge bulk of Mount Elcjiliant to the noi-th-cast ; and so cKiur 
and transparent is the Australj^n air that the llallarat Hill of A\*arrenhcip, seventy 
Guiles away, is distinctly visible. ‘Full advantage has beiin taken of the fertility ol‘ its 
slopes ; the chocolate arable, the road-metal quarries, the friable black cinder-l»eds, 
and the ash-pans of natural maiiuro serve the double purpose of agihiultural advantage 
and artistic embellishment oi‘ outline and colour. 

A couple of miles away aj-c the twin crater-lakes of Bullenmerri and (Inotuk, the 
most curious examples of their typci. Both are circailar and veiy salt ; their waters are 
divided by an isthmus extending half a mile, and constituted by tangential union ol' their 
crater- lips. Two features of tliis isthmus surpiisc local wondorers. It overlays a (day 
bed (.)f marine shell-fossils, and from it trkdilos a contin\ious sjwing of (dtjar fresh water. 
But the wonder of a fresh-Avater spring l)etweeSi a paii* of salt reservoirs disappears hy 
very simple explanation. The ‘ciAaters haA^o no oiitletf; the earthy matters held in 
solution hy their incoming tildvling streams are pro(*i))ital.ed midi'i* the constant 
evaporation of a hot summer; tlu; vapour carriers off the ])iu-e Avater, and the 
]»rcci])itate, Avhosc chief basis is salt., is left behind to communicate its ilavour to the 
remaining pool. A knowledge of this familiar ph(aiomonon has enabled some of the 
volwinic lakes to bo cured ol’ their hrackislmcss. In .he Lake of (!olae. an artificial 
outlet was Tiiad(.>. Cii’eiilatiou was thus induced, and t.lie ])reci]>itatc followed with the 
(UitfloAv. It is noAv a, fine cxpanstA of limpid fresli Avater. On the Bnlkaunerri-llnotnk 
isthmus the fresh -Ava to s])riug is simpl}^ tlic ujiAvard floAv of those imderground 
percolations Avhosci farther dowiiAvard progress has been arrest, (‘d by the rhy sti-atuin 
on whieli the fossil^shells arc found. The gigantic powc^r of these? Aolc,aiio(?s in their age 
of activity ma.y he estimated hy the cxtoit ol the lovely (drcular Ijikes now oc.caipying 
^their ^oad craters. Bnll(?nyierri is four miles round, and (b^otuk ov(‘r tiv(?: their dc^pths 
are resp(3ctively 250 and 150 fei't. Further south the cliarmingly-Avood(?d ^^jit^lake ct ^ 
Elingamite, in the lleA'tesbiiry Forest, is over six miles in circiimforence. Jht^ surface 
is the home of the IdaAk SAvaii# and (.‘V(*ry A'ariet.y of Avatcrfowl : the foi*csts creo]) from 
crator-lij) to marge, and in some of t.h(mi the gradual rising ol Uu;ii l(?vel is indieratod 
by^tho trunks of kill gum-tnjes, seeded years before, standing n(»w hreast-higli in 
Avators. 


weather- 


The drive from Camperdown to Colac lies through the remarkfd )lc Lava-field (d 
her-Avorn boulders kimAvn hy the appropriaU? name of the “Stoily Ivisos. \cars 
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the succulent grasses 'and little watcr-lieles lying in the shallows of this rock- 
strewn billowy upheaval wore linest of gi’azing-grqunds for the early pioneers’ sheep. 
,Thc sheeiD dis[)l{v^ed the aboriginal burrowing wombat. The only nuisance then., were 
the blficks, who found that, kangaroo-catching wjis too laborious a source of food when 
compared with the much easier and more novel sport of breaking a sheep’s leg to stop 
his locom()tion, and leavihg him secreted among the rocks for future dinner-parties. 
But in progress of time a rank growth of bracken removed the possibility of this native 
acquirement of roast muttA)!!, and the sheep was superseded by the squatter’s direst 
curse, the manifold-multiplying rabbit. The Stony liocks arc an impenetrable refuge for 
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the conics. Neither dog nor ferret, nor gun nor tra])per, can extenninate them in this 
fastness, nor can dynamite dismantle the fortress. The rabbit is lord and master, and 
from his strongliold he leads out his myriad armies to devastate tfie outlying pastures. The 
only resource is a blockad(^ and it is proposed tkus to isolate him by a frontier line, 
twelve miles by ten, of Avire-fen(*ing enclosing the whole district of the Ston}^ Rises, so 
as to confine the area of his predatory operations. 

Fiit.v'/J' pastoral generations may perhaps take comfort from the geologists’ dictum 
that within the next half-million j-ears those gigjintic boulders, now from ten to sixty 
feet high, will have suffered metamorphosis into pulverised volcanic fertility. The silent 
agent is doing its daily work, and it is very lovely in operation. Myriads of little 
"velvety liclu>ns mantle the shoulders of every crag, and iJicir insidious root-processes 
are continuously detaching the outer scales ; while new licliens creep over the resultant 
bare patch to repeat the desquamation. It must be acknowledgd that such pulverising 
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is a tedious process, and the period of its conclusion may bo estimated by tli« lluddbist 
conception of eternity — the time retiuired to obliterate a mountain by flappin-r it with a 
silk Vndkerchief Still, in geology a thousiind j^earsNire but as a ws^tch in the night. 
The lichens servo another purpose ;* they render the Sjojiy Rises as pleasurable a* 
par&diso for the artist as for the rabbit. The pretty* pools, with emerald grass-patebes 
on their islets, and mossy mai-ges overhung by thickets of branchy brovli bracken, 
reflect in tlieir sky-blue deptlis tlui 
coiiflniiig •walls of the grey granite 
and lava ridges, from among whose 
clefts spring the silver stems of tlic 
sapling gums, toning down exciess or 
liglit with feathery oversli ado wing 
rfoliage. 

A climb to the top of the loftier 
rises will reveal in th^. four-miles* dis- 
tance the long level stretch of that 
Dead Sea of Victoria — the salt and 
shallow Lake Corangainite; and bc^-ond 
it lies 0111* last destination, the prize- 
cattle ground of (.d)lac. 

Tlie town itself is of no impor- 
tance, but th(5 region is virtually the 
empire of the Ilobertson family, rulers 
hero in successive generations since 
1830. All*. William Robertson is the 
present oAvner of “ th(j big housf^ ” 
knoAvn as “ Tlie Hill.’* An O.xford man, 
witl/^ ample means, he has had tluj 
opportunity Avhich wealthy leisure gives 
of adding to literary jiursuits the cail- 
tivation of pictorial art. 

Jfrom the hiAvn af the house a good vicAv may be laid of the Lake of ( olac — from 
which the district takes its name — with the (iellibrand Aloimt on th(5 opposite shore. 
The dense gum-for8sts ha\'’e been Ud’t far behind ; cveryAvdiere now there sti*etclies the 
cultiv^^tcd expanse of aecJimatiscal Englisli grass-jiastures, avIku’c graze th<^ s1(m* 1: and 
^finely-outlined molis of the* cliampion shorthorn herds of Australia. Tt Avonh^ be too 
long to enumerate the aristocratic pedigrees of tluise thousand-guim^a buinSTH^; to (udi * 
choice family legends of the great ‘‘FF” Immd Iroin the voluminous stud-licrd liooks. 
Sufficient be it for us to admire, Avith only a layman’s eye for t]io ])ie.turesque, the p(jacefnl 
siiinay ruminations of brown and red, brindled and dun, strawbeny and Avhite, Avith the 
coot shadoAvs of theiir high-brecl dc})ortmont on the fresh spring grass. Scions of tTielP* 
noble houses liave can'ied their blue blood through all the c:olony. Ihere Avere 10,000 
head here once, but the herd is gradually dwindling now by intentioval redut.*.tion in 
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favour of /,he Universal Avealtli-givcr of Australia — the Lincoln und the cross-bred owe. 
And both of these have to contest the mastery of the pasture with the irrepressible 
rabbit. Mr. llobertson now spends £5,000 a 'year on the rabbit war, and maintains an 
army of trappers. The severity of the rabbit-scefurge may be estimated by the exter- 
mination in twelve years of 5,500,000 of them, at a cost of £200,000. 

From^the lawn of “ (ilenalvic,” the residence of Mr. Robertson’s brother James, we 
can get an expansive view of the plain, ^ind in a diflereiit direction may see the green 
Warrion Hills. Rut wo will climb ^to the top of the Red Rock and get our l^ist impres- 
sion of the volcanic district of Victoria from the limitless expanse stretching away from 
it^ summit. 

A\'e are on the edge of the crater of an enormous extinct volcano, with over a 
dozen mountain-tarns below us, cup))ed in the lips of smaller craters. The distant 
Dead Sea is ninety miles in circumference, and cRfers an area of nearly 50,000 
acres. Long fringes of little promontories jut from its north shore, detached at their 
extremities into little desert islnuds, in whose scanty reed-beds* flocks of pelicans build 
their nests. The cultivated fields of crimson clover, lucerne, and rye-grass which inter- 
vene, terminate in warm golden fringes of bracken. Evcrywlipere the land is ricJi and 
the soil generous. Only in its own dense, bitumiifous, and pungently salt waters does 
tlie animal (jreation seek in vain any sustenance ibr life. 

Ages ago V^ilcaii was king here. The em])ire of the ox and the sheep is built on 
the ruins of liis kmgdom. The Fire-god idolatry of the aboriginal black is suj)- 
planted by the Avhito man’s worship wealth ; the golden c.alf has more devotees in 
Australia than ever Ih^ laid in the Wilderness. To guestion his divinity is to evince 
your own insanity. Rut in gratitudi? for the wealtli from which he is molten, Australia 
venerates no priest of the imperial god so highly as tiio pioneer who, in the toilsome 
beginnings of the “early days,” laid the foundations of his temple, and wrested the 
ancient sceptre Irom the wombat and the kangaroo. 




THE DERWENT NEAR NEW NORFOLK. 


NEW NORFOLK AND THE LAKES. 

The from Hobart — Briclp^ewatcT — Pulpit Rock — New Norfolk— How the Town was NamiMl — Lak(! St. Clair-- 

^akc Sorcll — Tw(?Trisli Patriots — Lake Echo — The Groat Lake— Ih thwell — Lake Crescuiil — Tlio Clyde. 

/^F all the pleasant excursions wliich await the tourist in Tasmania, mme is more 
delightful than the water journey to New Norfolk. liailwMy comimniic.ation lias 
recently been completed between tins townsliip and Holiart; but the traviiller in search 
of the pictyrescpirt will* be wise in ehoo.sing to jouni(?y by sU^ainer. He will tliiis 
enjoy twenty-oim inilcs of river scenery scarcely inferior in beauty to tliah of the IMiine. 
The Moruirch steamer makes live journeys to New Noriolk every wtiek, leaving Ilobjirt 
rfit SmS p.m., and arriving af» its destination about 0 o’clock. Starting from tin? wharf, it 
goes round the front of the Domain, and passing in succession the (.^)^lee])^s 'iS^ery, the’ 
Regatta Ground, and Government House, it reaches a striitcih of th(^ river which is 
narrow as compared witli the |Tarts immediately above and ^bijlow it, The course of 
the Derwent is here shut in between a sciries of freestone cliffs on tlie town sidci, and 
rocl^, wooded hills *011 the other. These are collectively known as Bocllain Walls, 
thc end of this portion of the river we pass the Risdon Ferry. On our right lies the 
bay into which the Risdon rivulet discharges itself, and the hill on which stands the 
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cottage so' long occupied by “the old member,”* as the late Mr. George Gregson is 
familiarly and afiectionat()ly called. 

, In front of ns is Mount Direction, and at tlu^ foot of it a long, low, verandahed 
cottage, with a lino range white farm-buildings. Tlie river hero widens out abruptly 
to a breadth of four miles. The view assumes the character of lake scenery. We seem 
to be shut in on every side. Away to our left is a deep bay, along which lies the 
district of Glenorchy, including the townsliip of O’Brien’s Bridge. By help of a binocular 
wo are able to distinguish some line ho])-grounds extending to the water’s edge, a very 
pretty little Gothic church, and some fine private residences. But the excjuisite beauty 
of the Glenorchy Bay, backed, as it is by that portion of the Wellington range which 
shoAVs the marks of the famous landslip of 1872 — extending, as it does, for miles from 
end to end, and yet sill coinjArehended in one unbroken AnoAr — showing a succession of 
farm lands running uf) the mountain side, but ever terminating in a region of brown 
forest, that extends to the mountam top — so entrances the eye that wti scarcely 
care to notic.o j)articular objects in such a glorious ])anorama. ' An abru])t bend in the 
channel of the riA^er carries us past this beautiful bit of lake scenery. For a mile or 
two the stream narrows, and Avinds about between high banks (ui the one side, and high 
hills on the other, till at length it widens out into a broad expanse of Avater, crossed at 
its further end l)y a A^^ry long, low bridge, as it appears from the distance. This is the 
Bridg(iwater OauseAvay, described elscwlH're.f As the steamer approaches BridgoAvater, 
the rail way -bridge Aviiich crosses the navigable cliamiel, is sAvung round, and the draw- 
bridge, Avhich connects the main road Avith the (JauseAvay, is drawn back, so as t;o leaA^e 
an open channel, through Avhich the boat ])asses. 

Up to this part of our joui-iKy aA’O have had a siicc-ession of lake scenes. After 
})assing Bridgewater, avc soon leave behind us tlie Avider parts of the DerAATiit, and liaA^e 
line river scenery for the rest of our trij). On our kill hand are lofty hills; on 
our right, undulating farm-lands. The riA^er narroAvs as we ascend, and the banks on 
both sides inen^ase in beauty, till, as avo near Ncav MoiTolk, they rise into actual granneur. 
A bend in the stream opens up the auoav of the township, and carries us under crags 
which overhang and almost seem as if they would fall* and crush us as wo pass. One 
of the finest of these Avas destroyed in 18S5, lest it shoidd endanger a noAV lino of 
railway, Avhich was then in course of construction along the left I)ank of the riA^er. It 
was called the rulj)it Rock. Its remoA^al caused a deep feeling of soreness in the 
minds of all residents of Ncav Norfolk and of all to Avhom it, had long been a familiar 
object. The A-essel noAV glides smoothly up to the steamer Avharf on the side opposite 
the toAAmship, and avo see on the banks facing us some handsome houses, Avith well- 
kept ga.aens sloping down to the Avater-side. One of these Avas the residence of 
the late Sir Robert ()ffi(u?r, Avho Avas amongst the most distinguished j)ublic men of 
Tasmania, and for many yjars Speaker of the I^ous(^ of Assembly. It still belongs to 
liis family, who use it only as a summer residence, but carefully maintain the beautiful 
order and cultiA\ation which distinguished the house and grounds during the occupancy 
of its original oAvner. 

* Vide Vol. I., pp. 102, 10:?. 


t Vide Vol. I., pp. 106, 107. 
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The visitor to New Norfolk will land at the steamer wliarf, and proceed to cross 
the river by a ^bridge which spans it a fe^ yards higher up. The township is one of 
the oldest in the colony, and about the largest of the older townships. Its principal, 
attraction is the varied 
beauty of the scenery in 
its neighbourhood. It has 
some good private houses, 
but nothing ornamental in 
the shaj^e of public .^build- 
ings. It has a reading- 
room and library, witli a 
tolerably good col lection 
8f books. At the back of 
the lil>rary rises a round- 
topped hill of easy ascent, 
known as Pc])permint Hill. 

From the summit one ob- 
tains a magnificent view 


ON Till-: J>i:ilWIiNT. 

of tlie t(ovnsliip and 
the surrounding country 
nearly as i’ar as Uiidge- 
water, looking down the 
river, and neai'ly to Mar- 
quario 1 ‘la-ins in the cTp. 
])osite dii*(‘(*tion. Hold 
and rugged mountains, 
the most remarkable of 
which is one called (Col- 
lins’ Jionnet, add variety 
and grandeur b) tlic 
scene. One of the most^ 
interostuig ho!l^ c)f the 
towns! lij) is the ( )ld 
JJusIi Hotel. Now that 
the Slii]) Hotel in 
Hobart has been demolished t(T make way for the lanv Hank of \ an Ihemen’s Liimh" 
the Bush is probably the oldest liotc! in the island. It was certainly flourishing and 
popular as early as 1830, if not earlier, and its popularity has lasted to tlie presCnt day. 

• 47 



THE Bin DOE WATER CAUSEWAY. 
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Aiio&er house to which interest attaches is a pretty cottage situated at the top oi 
a small hill just at the bend of the river ,whcre « a passenger by steanier first catches 
sight of New Norfolk. Viewed from the township, this cottage seems to lie just«in the 
mouth of a grand and ro«hy gei^^e. It used to be known as (.Tovernment Cottage, and 
was used as a summer residence by successive (Jovernors down to the year 1858, when 
the new Government House at Hobart was completed. It was then sold ; and in the 
hands of private owners^ both house and grounds have been greatly improved and 
beautified. 

Hut the thing which gives New Norfolk its esj)ecial importance is its Asylum for 

the Insane. This is well worth a* visit, though the interest is of a painful character. 

The management of the institution has unfortunately been made a matter of i)arty 

politics in the legislative bodies of the colony, andean endeavour has boon made to 

abolish the existing asylum and to niiiiove its inmates to a spot nearer Hobart; but 

the visitor Avho goes through the wards and apartments urubjr the guidjince of a 

warder, or of one of the surgeon -su|)orintcndents, will be much im))ressod with the 

evidences of order, cleanliness, and kindness which charactfirise the arrangement; and, 

as regards the situation of the building, it would be very difficailt to find in the whole 

island a spot combining all the advantages of the present site. Another circumstance 

whicdi renders New Norfolk ])articularly inten^sting to visitors from England is the 

fact that it is the centre of a large area of hop cultivation. Anyone fresh from Kent 

or Hereford might fancy himself in his native county when the beautiful hop-gardens 

are in full flower. In the earliest day?i of the colony, and when it was a dependency 

to New South Wales, Governor Macquarie named the n(‘w settlement on tlie Upper 

Derwent Elizabeth Town, from the name of his wife. Macquarie had a passion for 

naming places. He it was who traced out the ])lan for Hobart Town, and gave to the 

streets the names which they still retain. Thus we have Eliziibeth Street in Hobart, 

which, again, has given its name to one of the principal streets of MelbouriKi ; Mao>]uaric 

Street, named from himself; Argylc Street, from his native county; and Liverpool Street, 

from Lord Liverpool, the eminent Minister of State; and in Sjdney we find the like 

traces of his taste for naming:* but the way in Avhich the township got its present 

name was this: — Norfolk Island had been ^ colonised by free settlers as early as 1788. 

At the beginning of the 2 )resent (ientury the Government of Netlr irjouth Wales wanted 

the island as a rece 2 :)tacle for the worst and most dangerous class of convicts, and the 

free settlers were mduced to abandon it on the promise of large gi^knts of land in 

New South Wales or Van Diemen's Land. Most of them chose the latter, and came 

* 

.down to llisdon at the time Avhen it was the headquarters of the new colony. Thence 
they found their way up the Derwent, and a large proportion of them selected their 
grants in the neighbourhood of Elizabeth Town. Coming as they did from Norfolk 
Island, they called their '“lu'.w home New Norfolk, and in course of time this name 
superseded the original designation. 

The basin of the Derwent comprehends a very large portion of the centre as 
well as of the south of the island. Its waters are supplied from the noble series of lakes 

* Vide Vol. I., pp. 166, 167. ^ 
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whicli lie high up, from two to three thousand feet above tbe soa-Iovel, in the mountain 
regions of Ccn|ral Jasmania. Each of the.se supplies one or more of the tributaries 
of the Deiavent. Thus the main stveam pours down hprn Lake iSP. (.'lair, the l)o<5 
from Lake Echo, the Shannon and l,ho Ouse from the (ircsit. Lake and Arthur’s Lakes, 
and the Clyde from Lake Sorell. The.se, .a.mbined, iorni lhi\t splendid liver which i.s 
the glory of Southern Tasmania. , 

Of the lakes above mentioned, the most diiiicult of access is tlie St. (.lair ; hut, 
with the exception perhaps ol* Lake Sorell, it is the most beaiitifiil of all. The 
journey to it is iiii^le by way of Hamilton, a township which lies about twt'iitv niik*s 
above New Norfolk, on the ].)e.r\vent, at the point where it is joined by its tributarV, 
the Clyde. Regular conveyances run daily bet ween New Norlhlk and Hamilton, but 
beyond this the jouniey 'must by i)rivatc or hired vehich'. A stronjr spring eart 

will be needed for the l)Ush-roads,^and perhaps one such will be st-arcely sutheient, sinc<^ 
provision must be made (or several nights of eamjiing out ; a guide also is di'sirahle. On 
leaving Hamilton, we follow i'or a few miles the course of the Dm-went ; then tla* road 
deviates into the valley ;)f rfie Ouse, ri(*h in eorndi(‘lds and meadows, and, rising with 
steep gradients for a dozen miles more, lands us in a wvlrd Jorcst. of d(‘ad trees. 
Tens of thousands of trurd^s stand around, tall, white, and grim, Avithout. a. leaf on tla'in, 
killed by some sudden frost or other unknovii eaiisi*. Here the road b<'(*onies a nien^ 
track, and continues so h)r nearly thirty miles to iMarlborough, a^small hamlet lai the 
Nive. *A wall of’ mountains now closes the distant vi(‘w. Two of th(*se, hla and 
(.dyinpus, stand 4,()()0 feet high, the right-hand giant rent into bold, bi’oken ]>innacl(\s; 
he on the left crowned with a cap of tremendous basaltic (!(>lunins, as regular as any 
architectural structure. 


From Marlborough our course runs westward by a still lougla^r track, for more 
than ten miles, till wc arrive at a shepherd’s hut, the last habitation on our route. 
A ruj(!i of water l>roaks U])on tluj oar, and a broad, broken torrent gleams lb rough 
the bushes, dashing off from a narrow inlet of still, deep Avaler. I'his is th(‘ D^-r- 
went esca}:)ing from its sources. Here all further ja’ogress used to come to an (‘ud, 
until a boat Avas brought up some y(*ars ago strong c*nough to stand thti gusts ol th(^ 
lake. Embarking, wc iind the inlet raj)idl3f Avidening, and then, with an abrupl, bend, 
the screen of rock» is* AvithdraAvn, and the lake o])ens lully out to view. *‘ A hundred 
years hence, when Australia has its tens of millions of ]>eople, and sumiiKa’ tourists 
by thousands Avander over its re(*(\ss(;s. Lake St. (ylair Avill Ix^ as iamous as Killarney is 
ijow, afld Avill dcsorA^e it m(;jrc. It is as grand as the Lake of Liuau’ne, though on a 
smaller scale. Houses will tlu^n dot its shores, and boats will glide gaily along froni jioint- 
to point. At present notliing can be more lifeless, (hily one or two kinds ol iishes 
have been found in its lremendf>usly deep Avater ; not a sound breaks upon the ear ; 
and the only thing Ave saw Av^as a solitary eagle, steering frohi mount :nii to mountain 
^a^«t cloud and mkt.” Thus.Avrote the late John Julius Stutzer nearly twenty years 
ago, and the description holds good to the present day. Regular settlement has not 
^ yet reached the shores of the lake. Even now it takes three days for a party of tourists, 
with tents, provisions, and jail that is necessary for a camping-out expedition, to get 
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from Hamilton to Lake St. Clair, so steep and rugged are the tracks ; hut the result 
repays the trouble, as is shown by the above passage from the pen of ope to whom .the 
love of scenery < was a passion, and who was familiar with all that is grandest "in the 
mountain regions of Europe! ^ 

Scarcely less grand than Lake St. Clair, and not less beautiful, is Lake Sorell. 
It has, nforeover, the advantage of being far the easiest of access amongst all tlie lakes 
of Tasmania. About half-way between Hobart and Launceston is the township of 
Tunbridge, situated on the main road, and approachable both by road &nd by rail. 
The lake lies fourteen miles due west of Tunbridge, and the road is safe for tandem 
or dog-cart. Numbers of visitors lo the colony make this little excursion, for the sake 
of getting a glimpse of the lake region. It is, however, a mere glim])se that can bo so 
obtained. The lake, including Lake Crescent, is tifty^ miles in circumference. Thomas 
Francis ileaghcr, known in the Irish insurrection of ‘ 1848 as “Meagher of the Sworef" 
lived on the shore of this gem of the Tasmanian Highlands during part of his exile. His 
friend, John ]\I itch ell, visited him there; and in the charming' narrative of his captivity, 
which ho ])ublished after his escape to America, he thus -records his first im[)ression of 
Lake Sorell : — “And now how shall I describe tlio wondrous scene which breaks upon 
us here, a sight to be seen only in Tasmania, a land where not only all the native pro- 
ductions of the country, but the very features of Nature herself, seem formed on a 
pattern the reverse of every model, form, and law on wliich the structure of the rest 
of the globe is put together — a land where the mountain tops ai’e vast lakes, where 
the trees slip olf bark instead of leaves, and whore stones grow on the outside of cherries i 
After climl)ing full 2,000 feet, we stand in a moment on the brink of a steo].) mountain, 
and behold the Phiin of Loss far l)elow. The next minuter, instead of commencing 
our descent into a valley on the other side, wo are on the edge of a great lake, stretching 
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lit least seven miles to the opposite shore, held licit? hy fhe mere siiiniiiifs of the 
rnoiintain riuige^ and brimming to riio very lips of the cup or criUcr that contains it, 
A cutting of twenty-five foot in depth woidd at this* j)oint send its waters plunging, 
over the moimtain to form a new river in the Plains^ of Roks. At another part of its 
shore a similar canal would drain it into the Lake llivt'r, which flows along the loot 
of the mountains on that side. As it i.s, the only outlet is through Lak# Crescent 
and the Clyde; and so it comes to fertilise the Vale of Lotliwcll. and bathe the roots 

ol (Hir triH's Jit, Naiit ('dIIiil**!*.” 
Then, (It‘st*ril»iiiL,^ a cruiso in 
* a sjiilin.n-lMiat, wliifli lie takts 
with Ins trirnd MeiiL»lior, lie 
[inxHM'ds : — “ As wc lloat, at 

oiir (‘as(‘, \V(' :nv Avillin.i; lo l)0- 
liovo tlial. no lake nn rarth is 
nioru Ix'aiit foils tlian Soi-fll. Xot 
so Lerliviiifd as W’iiidorniero is 




this Antarctic lake ; neither 
■does the (Cockney tourist in- 
j'est its waters, as ho infests 
Locli # Lomond or Killarney; 
not so famous in story as 
llegillus or Thrasymeiie is 
our lake of the soutliern 
woods ; nor is it so famous • ^yKSTE^^?^ siioui: or laki: autuuu. 

in literature as C(*no, and 

■(lencva. It* flows not into its sister Lake Crescent with so great a rush as 
Erie flings herself *iipon Ontario ; neither do its i?choes ring with a weird min- 
strelsy^ will ring for ever the mountain echoes of Katrine and Loch Acliray. Hut, 
Ai revam'ha, sec the imltroken continent of mighty forest that clasps iis^ round^ 
here. On the north frowns the Oadlc Mountain, witli its grey precipices ri.sing 
out of the rich foliage, one i)cak merely of the great western tie r rising not more 
than 1,000 feet above the lake, but almost 4,000 tibovc the jca. Opposite and beyond 
the^^rescent Lake rises the grand Table Mountain. No villus of Elizabtjthan, tjoUiie;, 
'ff^«recian structure crown scjlcct building sites along the shore. No boats <-arry 
parasolled picnic parties, under ])rofc.ssional guides, to jioints of attraction, and back 
at evening to the big balconied hotel; hut where gleams and ripples purer, ‘gla.ssier 
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water mirroring a brighter slvy ? Where does the wild duck find a securer nest than under 
thy tea- tree fringe, 0 Lake of thd South! And the, snow-white swan that 'on St. Mary’s 
Lake floats dou})lo, swan and shadow’ — does he float more placidly, 6r fling qjti the 
waters a more stately rofloc/iijn from his stately neck, than thou, jet-black, proud, crested 
swan of the Antarctic forest waters ? Why shouldst not thou also be famous, beautiful 
Lake of the Woods ? S\)mo sweet singer shall berhyme thee yet, Fies nobilmm tw 
qnoqne fonthim. Haunted art thou now by native devils only, and pass-holding 
shepliords whistle nigger 'melodies in thy balmy air. lint spirits of the great and 
good, yet to be bred in this southern atmosphere, shall hover over thy 'wooded promon- 
tories in the years to come. Eveiy bay shall haA^o its romance, and the glancing of 
thy sun-lit, moon-beloved ripples shall flash through the dreams of poets yet unborn.” 

Numerous minor lakes exist in the central table-lands, generally supplying the 
Avateivs of some tributary to the larger rivers of the isiand. Omitting mention of these, 
there are tAvo principal groups of lakes. One consists of Lake Sorell Avith the Crescent 
Lake, Arthur’s Lakes, and the Great Lake, all of Avhich may bo reached in two days’^ 
consecutive journeying by the track from Tunbridge. The other group is formed by 
Lake 8t. (Jlair and Lake Echo. These are reached by the route from Hamilton, already 
described in connection with Lake St. Clair. Lake Echo lies a few miles north of the 
track, up the course of the Dee, a tributary of the Derwent, and is considered by some 
Avho have visited it the most attractive of all the lakes. The Great Lake is less frecpiently 
visited than some of the others, but it is noteAvorthy from its magnitude, and is by no 
means deficient in picturesque surroundings. It is fifteen miles in length, Avhile the 
deep indentations of its shores give it a circumferenca of nearly 100 miles. Its height 
aboA'e the loA^el of the sea is 3,800 feet. 

Mention has been made of the township of Hamilton, Avhich lies at the junction of 
the Clyde and DcrAA'ent. Ilalf-Avay between Hamilton and the source of the Clyde is 
the toAAiiship of Botliwell, important as the centre of a largo grazing district. , It is 
perhaps the best starting-point that can be taken for an exhaustive tour of the lakes. 
By foIloAving up the course of the Clyde Ave reach Lake Crescent, Avhence the river 
deriA-es its coj)ious and perennial supply, and avc can thence extend our tour to the 
other lakes of the same grouf) ; or by fnlloAving doAvn the course of the Clyde Ave 
come to Hamilton, and strike the route for the other group of lakes. Moreover, there 
is an hotel-keeper at BotliAA^ell Avho makes a business of organising such* expeditions. 
Nor is it necessary to go by Avay of Ncav Norfolk [ind Hamilton to rojwrdi it. A coach 
runs daily fixmi the Brighton Station of the main line, [ind this is far the quickest and 
easiest mode of access to it. The Southern Hunt Club meets periodically at Bothweli 
during the hunting season, and there is good trout fishing in the Clyde. 

A little more than a mile from the townshi}) is a grand cascade. The Avhole 
volume of the Clyde pou^s over a perpendicular cliff*, forty feet in height, Avith a roar 
Avhich may be heard to a gi’eat distance ; the deep gorge through ^Avhich the turbjjlent 
stream rushes ornvard for about a mile is one continuous scene of wild and romahti6 
Ijeauty. 
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TllE NORTHERN TERRITORY. 

From Adelaide to the Northern Territory — Palmerston— Port Darwin — The Cliincsc— A Lack of Ladies Sports — 
Natives — Natural History — Ants* Arehiteetiire — (lold — The Future. 

O NK fails to realise the vastness of tbe gigantic island of <i>’y 

geographical description of its houiitlanes, and a statement of the precise dis- 
tance from cardinal points to their opposites ; and ])crhaps it is only to the lonely 
mariner who skirts its interminable coijsts, or the intrepid explorer who starts at one 
end and hopes nltiraatcly to reach the other, that the figures representing the aica of 
Australia have any approach to a tangible significance. 

The Northern Territory was provisionally annexed to South Australia in 1«03, and 
IS the elongation* of that colony northwaixls to the Aripura Sea, Queensland and 
Western Australia bounding it ijv on the east and west respectively. ^ tJommunicayon 
at present is afibrded by ve.ssels trading between Adelaide and Hong Kong as terminal 
ports, the voyage to tiie Ten-itory taking about eighteen days to accomplish. The 
route (skirting the whole of the easteni ’and a good deal of tlie northern (wasbs) is 
full of interest, both fiwn an historical and an artistic point of view. The ilarnor llect, 
a chain of coriil islands 1,:30() miles in lengtJi ; Albany Island, with its rcminisccmc-cs of 
man-eating savages; Whitsunday Passage, a scene of maivollous beauty^, Coo^town^ 
where ’the mariner whose •name it bears refitted his good ship the Evdmvow in 
1770; Tliursday Island, the centre of the pearling and hechn-de-mer industnes— are . 
only some of the attractions that dispel the monotony of the voyage. Kounding 
Cape York, which croucdies do%fn defiant into the waters of Torres Straits, the huge 
Gulf of Carpentaria is crossed, and the coast of the Teft-itory l)rought mto view. 

the glimp.soft of it obtained through the palpitating atmosiiherc, it ap^tears 
as a rather ragged edge to a noble picture. About forty miles before Port Darwm is 
reached, the ombouchurc of the Eiver Adelaide is evident in the discoloratioji of the 
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water aroupd us. It is one of tl|B numerous tidal rivers of the Territory, and, though 
short, is navigable for vessels of ^ood size. The splendid harbour of Port Darwin now 
opens to the view, and civilisation becomes apparent in the outline ^of the stately 
(Government Residence. Passiifg Fort Hill, the cpiaint little town of Palmerston suddenly 
becomes visible. The site, rising «steep from the water's edge, is a commanding one, 
and, in coi^iinction with cthe magnificent harbour, is admirably fitted to enable Pal- 
merston to maintain its impor- 
tance. The al>sence of chimneys 
from the houses is veiy notice- 
able ; but th?s is a land wdiere, 
from one year’s end to the 
other, the bare suggestion of a 
';'fire as an auxiliary to comfort^ 
is sufficient to set rills of per- 
spiration- in motion. The cheeri- 


ncss that consumim^ loin's 

o o 



doctor’s gully, port DARWIN. 



rise to in colder climes is un- 
known ; but the swinging punkah 
yields a delight that is more than 
comjDensation. 

The backward state of the 
Territory, as compared with other 
parts of Australia, is partly due to 
the many failures in establishing 
a settlement. As early as 1823 

Port, Essington, lying to the north- ^okt dabwin. 

east of Port Darwin, was made 

into a naval station for the protection of traders. In 1838 Captain Owen Stanley, of 
the Bntomarte, aided in the re-establishment of the deserted post ; and Lelchardt 
i'll 1844 devoted his energies to its improvement, but with no lasting results. In 1862 
Stuart accomplished his memorable journey across the continent. A large tree (identified 
by his description) has been discovered, and a large ‘ S ” cut* into the liark in that 
year is still visible. His successful exploration gave a fresh impetus to the work of settle- 
mciyu; and in 1864 Finniss made an attempt at Escape . Cliffs, near the mouth ofsjjie^ 
Adelaide River. Ineffective rule, troublesome natives, and an ill-chosen site soon resulted 
m disorganisation; and it was not until 1869 that the present town of Palmerston 
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was laid out on the shores of Port Danvin by GoyAr, and a wcll-dch*ned iies-innintr 
made with colonisation. For a lojig time it was In uphill tight with untoward 
circumstances, iti the shape of remoteness from othci>. settlements,' waijt of coiiiidence 
in t e resources of the settlement, nalive troubles, and tl?j, calumnies of disappointed' 
adventurers; and South Australia felt no reason to bo’pi’oud of her “White Elejihant,” 
as the Territory was often derisively called. 

Port Darwin being the terminus of the Dritish Australian Gable, the t.fficials 
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require^ to work it arc a large factor in the population, and are noted for tlieir social 
tfnalities and unbounded boftpitality to visitors. Through their little office passes all the 
news that makes the rest of Australia quiver with exultation or despondency, and the 
negotiation of a loan or tjic success of a JJeach first reaches the continent at tliis far-away 
speck on its surface. Another office transmits the messages thus received to Ade- 
laicjje^ by the trans-continental telegraph, the construction of wliich involved an inimonso 
of time, pliiclJ, and exiidiiditure. A resident magistrate (appointed liy the SiTuth 
Australian Government) controls the affairs of the infant country to some extent; but, 
as any important step must bo sanctioned by the (jovernment, lie is not such an 
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autocrat as on6 would iniiv^iie. toiree or four public-houses (kll built on piles, to stay 
the ravages of the white ants, miich are one of the serious hindrances to the settle- 
ment of the country) and the <sairie number of stores and banks, aifc the principal 
buildings in the township, , vfiiich is admirably Md out, and surrounded by reserves, the 
beiieht of which will bo found ‘‘by future generations. The Chinaman is ubiquitous 
here, and performs the oluties of laundryman, barber, waiter, nurse, and (of course) 
gardener with his usual suavity and at a reasonable figure; for though it does cost 
Is. ()(1. to have the hair reihoved by his skilful hands, the luxury in that clim.ate is worth 
twice the sum. As no poll-tax is imposed, and their own land is within easy reach 
(only twelve days’ sail), it is not -^to be wondered at that the ftland C'elestial out- 
numbers the sterner wliite l)y six to one, and is found everywhere and in every 
capacity. 

A few of the naturalised Mongolians have introdud^d their better-halves to share with 
them the joys and sorrows of a Territorial existence ; and the European who has the 
entree to the abodes where dwell the almond-eyed fair ones must first go through the 
formality of an introduction, and bow and scrape in the most approved fashion (for 
the satisfaction of tlie husband) whilst passing through the ordeal. For your Anglicised 
Chinaman puts on conventionality when he puts “his pigtail oft*; and in his awkward 
attempts to assume the polish of a gentleman cuts much the same figure as an obese 
aboriginal in a modern dress-coat. Hut as the cigar he oflbrs is usually fragrant, and 
the inevitable nip of gin can be depended on, we may let the cloak of his generosity 
wind gently round the spectre of his gentility. 

Some phases of the social life among the whiter are peculiar. The disproportion 
of the sexes (which is obvious, even to a stranger, after five minutes* observa- 
tion) has its peculiar advantages — at any rate for the ladies. Being in the minority 

so decidedly enables them to adopt tantalising tactics in their dealings with the many 
eligible and supplicating specimens of male humanity that Palmerston can boast of. 
The envy that the rest feel when one of their number at last securtjs in triumph (and 
without being a Mormon either) one-fifth or thereabouts of the total female popula- 
tion is about equalled by admiration of his imdoubted strategic skill. 

The British love of sport is manifested very strongly here, in spite of many 
adverse circumstances, and Palmerston races are something to ho remembered. The 
residents cajole themselves into believing that they enjoy the spectacle of two or three 
gaunt, unhapjiy-looking quadmpeds of the calibre of a ’bus-horse l*reaking into a 
caricature of a gallop; but as tlie result (irrespective of speed) is just as satisfactory 
as a Derby Meeting, in that something must win, perhaps it is cruel to doubt a 
talmerstonian’s sincerity in this particular. Cricket, too, is attempted ; but as the 
whole .500,000 square miles have hitherto yielded a bare eleven, it is obvious that the 

lack of competition somewhat checks the esprit de corps that might otherwise 

distinguish it. ^ 

' Of course there is as yet not oven the nucleus of a' leisured class in the Tern^&fj^. 
Everyone hero has a vocation. If his calling gather wealth about him, his first use 
of it is to take a saloon passage in the next steamer for more favoured climes. The 
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hours of labour and drdbs are regulated by the cliinalc. \ bank clerks clad generally 
in a thin singlet and white drill-troiisci*s, witli a haimkerebiot tied loosely round the 
neck, ^daily shuts his ledger with a gasp after bestowing lour hours of the twenty- four 
upon it ; and in all ofKcial dopartiiients the time is corr^poudingly short. Indigenous 
though the blaekfcllow bo, he shows the influeiiifc of tlinuite on his work and tlie time 
he docs it in, as well as on his costume, in a most uninistakable wiiy, for he 
dresses in nothing willingly unless it be a tempting red luindkerehiei; ami takes all 
day to d(\ nothing in. The visitor “doing the block” liAe for the first time, en- 
counters these picturos(iuo characters at tnory few steps, now standing in a knot 
pointing at him am^ discussing his appearamie, swinging a punkah for a fig of tobacco 
and the delectation of some ])erspiring pale-face, or striding majestically along the 
footpath with a lavish dis])lay of anatomy that the Ausitoi*, perha[>s accustomed to 
*he discreet usages of a (Uty, is*<omewhat astonished at. TIkj females or lul)ras (rarry 
their pickaninnies in a peculiar way. The (juaint little babes are perched up on the 
mother’s shoiddcrs, whiclf they bestride, and on which they retain tlieii- position by grusj)- 
ing her Gorgon-like hair. The women are employed in the township as servants, and 
their reward in their o\>^ language is known as ‘'tum-tum,” or the crumbs that fall 
from the comparatively rich men’ sftibles. Every evening at sunset the whole floating 
native element in the town betakes itself to the cam]), about a mile distant, and after 
tlic meal that their united labours liave earned for the whole tribe (for their kindness to 
each other in this respect is well known), they crawl into their wurleys and are soon 
oblivious to their many troubles. All night may be heard, should anyone be curious 
enough to listen, a succession pf sounds, such as the (‘lapping of liands prodmies. 
This is the resvdt of various swarthy hands coming in contact with various parts 
of the contiguous swarthy bodies in pursuit of the blood-sucking mosejuito ; and long 
practice has enabled this o])cration to go on, though the operator is wraj)])ed in 
slumlicr. 

iV 

The natives (fi Australia are all more or less allied in a{>pearance, habits, and 
customs, though in a disinclination for physical exertion these certainly must •be 
awarded the distinction. Their intelligence is cpiite enough, with the exercise of a little 
energy, to enable them to rise many grades above their present debased condition ; but 
they seem unable to poiupier their nature, and must inevitably wither at the touch of 
civilisation, dn the interior there arc hordes who are fulfilling in their accustomed 
manner some a^so But mysterious end of creation, and who resent the encroachment of 
the white man by spearing his cattle and robbing liis stores ; but there can be no 
doubt as to their ultimate tffacemeiit. Physically, some are tine specimens of manhood, 
but their aimh^ss, nomadic, root-eating, alligator-egg-sucking existence robs of half its 
pathos the sentiment that their destruction provokes. 

The lover of natural history will find here a veritable hap])y hunting-ground. 
Aiy^ators, buffaloes, and kangaroos are numerous, and nearly oxory species of legged and 
itfflthered game is obtainable. • If his intention should be to sticjk a j>in through •feach 
variety of the beetle and other crawling insect abominations, his supply of this recjuisite 
of civilisation will need to be extensive. The mosquito, in four different fiendish shaj)es 
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(as residents know to their gorrowi. is the murderer of sleep and domfort as one penetrates 
into the interior, and a net is kn essential to sapity when the four varieties form 
a joint-stock coin})any and rival ••each other in nuiiibers, imisic, and ^ferocity. ^ Biit 
Fahnerstoii, as settlement i;i(freased, got rid of the pest, which must vanish, like the 
blacks, before the potent spell of* civilisation. The climate at Palmerston is, on the 
whole, healthy — a fact wldcli is due to its admirable position for receiving the benefit 
of the monsoons that blow regularly in these latitudes ; and though the dance some- 
times compels its votaries to change their entire dress in the course of an evening, and 
causes frequent demands on the licpior-supply, the pleasure of this latter ])rocoss 

balances the pain of 
the former. 

Some wonderful 
s])ecimens of archi-c 
tecture by the in- 
dustrious ants are to 
be met with in theso 
regions. The weather, 
instead of enervating 
them, seems to be 
highly adai)ted for 
their constitutvais, if 
we may judge by the 
results of their la- 
bours. Those stand 
in clusters in various 
parts of the country, 
sometimes covpi’ing, 

at intcr\^als of a few yards, as much as a hundred scpiare miles. Some Attain the imjDosing 
height of twenty-five feet, with a diameter of eight feet ; and it is a remarkable thing that 
no one has seen them in course of construction. Even the natives are entirely ignorant of 
the date of construction of these quaint land-niarks. They are angular in appearance, and 
have deep fissures down the sides — the result, perhaps, of innumcrablq storms. The solitary 
observer of one of these clusters, more especially if the ghostly moon lends her effect 
to the scene, is conscious of a strange feeling creeping over him as lier irays jday upon 
a vista of rugged summits stretching away beyond his vision. Their undoubted age 
inclines the imagination to weave round them the mists of antiquity, and tempts if? 
into forgetting that they arc only mounds of red earth, constructed by hymcnoptcrous 
insects, by suggesting that the}^ mark the sepulture of the illustrious dead of some 
primeval stage in the history of this continent Meritlional ant-hills, forming another 
“ stylo ” of architecture, are smaller, being generally from three to six feet high, with a 
width at the base of four feet, gradually tapering upwa'rds, like a' wedge, to notlriilgj^ 
Their edges invariably point due north and south, and the appearance that long rows 
of these “rude compasses present is very peculiar. 
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But It IS the white ants proper (the termes) thatfcngross the most attenfion. They 
n c e the wooden buildings that Pahiiei-ston is chieVy' composed of with the coollest 
dehauce of cvefy attempted preventive. Every article J forniturc is cuf oif from contact 
mth the floor by the immersion of its legs in vessels conluiing kerosene or some such 
powerful extract. The iiolsc the bu.sy pests make,' when properly at work on the 
rafters or floormg of a house, is audible enough to be unpleit.sant. Outwardlv, all looks 
well, for the shell of whatever is attacked is considerately left. Hence it is not un- 
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common to siiddoi'Jy ^flo|) through a floor (hat looks sound and strong. At a 
memorable •ban()iiet in the township .some yoai-s ago one of the number made such 
little allowanctt foi' a lot, of licpior that he att.einjitxal to address the meeting, with 
the rtjsult that he, his chair, tind various deliiracies (whoso C(|uilihriiiin was also dis- 
•turhed by a desperate chftch at the table-cloth) fell indiscriminately under the table. 
Rising from the chaos he simply remarked : “ Did j’ou sec; that,, gentlemen ? Thc.st!* 

infernalsli (pause) whit(j ansh (hie) arc getting more (pause) infernalsli every day” 

and resumed in the most unabashed manner what must have been a felicitous speech. 
Cypyess pine is the only tiudier which this d<!.structivc ant has an aversion to, and 
the* Chinese do a good trade' in supplying the (hmiand from the thick forests orpine 
that grow along the coast. Like the rabbit pest in other places, all methods hitherto 
tried to extinguish them have been only partially successful. 
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Tho (ifreat Trans-contiliciital ) Railway, from Port J-)arwin to Adelaide, is no longer 
the chimera that many considcA^d it. Already its construction is being energetically 
, urged on from r both ends. It "is only twenty-four years ago since Stuart pierced 
the heart of the continent; l>y iHf route which the Overland Telegraph Line has since 
closely followed, and it is wonderful to contemplate tho contrast between that time 
and the })resent. To begin a work of so stupendous a character as a railway l,98;i 
miles long, through a still only partially-known region, is as much indicative of the 
incomparable enterprise of the Anglo-Saxon race as their perfect confidehce in this 
country’s future. Its accomj)lishment, by cheapening everything, is to bo the signal 
for a more systematic attack on tho buried wealth of the Territory, and till then the 
present alluvial diggings and crude batteries must })erforce represent its mining 
industry. 

The (Chinese diggers far exceed the whites at present, and their share of the 
annual export of gold is considerable. Ihit it takes a Europc^an with much enterprise 
and a good constitution to brave the dangers that menace the inland gold-digger. Fever 
and ague are very prevak'Ut in the marshy lowlands; aud the troi)ical jungles after 
the wet season, when the sun shoots down his unmerciful rays, are hotbeds ol’ malaria. 
Tho nativ(5S, too, arc usually troublesome ; and the price of the rudest fare is such 
that the hard-earned ounces (piickly melt away into the capacious pocket of the 
importunate storekeeper. Hut tho misfortune of the pioneer in this respect is the 
Chinaman’s opportumty. His cheek-bones may perhaps be even more jjromineht than 
usual, his wan visage a trifle paler, and his gaunt anat^omy on the whole more spectral ; 
but he contrives to amble to and from his labours as cheerfully as if he didn’t eke out 
an existence on viands that even a blackfellow’s snub nose involuntarily twiUdies at. 
He is fast becoming a problem which calls loudly for solution, for he is usurping every 
branch of labour, to the exclusion of white men. All the gold he gatluu’s from various 
sources is reserved for a final dissemination in ilw. Howery land he liails from , and 
though he is and has been of undoubted service in developing the country, it is 
thought by many that the price paid for his elibrts is excessive. 

The enormous resources of the country arc only beginning to be fully understood 
and appreciated. .Hut successful pastoral investments have induced many capitalists 
of the southern cities to establish and stock stations representing large areas of 
magnificent pastoral country ; and stock is pouring in froTn Queensland and New 
South Wales in a manner that betokens every conlidcncc in the suitability of the 
country, for homed cattle especially. No less than five navigable rivers water tho 
iinrnense plains that are the prevailing feature of the country; and, in addition, it is 
secure from the disastrous droughts that kill enterprise in lower latitudes, from its 
tropical position, which ensures it an average annual, rainfall* of between sixty and 
seventy inches. The land bordering the rivers is covered with waving grass, some 
patches reaching the height of fifteen and sixteen feet, and has been proved to bo well 
suited for the growth of tropical products. An experimental (xovernment Garden near 
Palmerston contains nearly every variety of plant that flourishes in similar latitudes; 
and though the soil cannot be compared for richness with ^some to be found further 
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inland, the extraordinary results obtained show eoncllisivol}’* tliat to say the Territory 
will be the garden of Australia is m perfectly siifo piVphoey. A\'ant of exj)oricncc of 
the peculiar methods to be employed in a country \vni4jli is uniijuo.fcliiuatically and, 
physically, has hitherto considerably militated against ^the s?i(!cessful cultivation of the 
sugar-cane, coffee, and rice jdants; but the results are sufHciently encouraging to show 
that the planter has been more at fault than the countiy. 

The latest geological reports are favourable beyond the anticijiation of the most 
sanguine, irf describing the mineral wealth of the country, 'the ]>ro))er development of 
the auriferous part (jf it is hindered by the excessive iu)st of conviying and erecting the 
necessary plant in the interior; for what with At^ight by sea, extortion by land- 
carriers, and an abnormally high rate of Avages (even when siuaressful ), it is merely 
using one fortune to get another.^ 

But obstacles like these op'phse the ju-ogress of every nc'W country — they do not 
Stop it. Stuart and Leichardt have not serwed in A^ain; and CA’ery stalwart ]>ioneer 
oven now face to face Avith the hardships and barl)arism of the new land is nerved to 
fresh exertion hy the voice ,of Nature, that speaks in the smiling rivers, the verdant 
forests, the boundless plains. Assuredly the country is one which has a great future 
before it. Besides it^s own innate strength, its grand geographi(*al ])osition, combined 
Avith the utility of such a harbour as Vori J.)arwiu, is an ac(a'ssory hy no m(\‘ins in- 
significant. The railway, Avhon completed, Avill bring it into iinnuMliate touch Avith the 
other Colonics; and the goldseekcr, the planter, the squatter, and tlic hushandman, will 
throng to a land so favoured by Nature. 
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PROCLAIMING A PROTECTORATE. 

Port Moresby — At Close '^Quarters — Natives in Full Dress— The Greatest Man — Men, Women, and Girls — A 
Shootinj? Party — Weddiajr Festivities— Yule Island and Hall Sound — 3Iotu-Motn — Kereimna — Bashful 
Aborijcines — Arj^yle Bay — Clotidy Mount — Dinner Island — Cannibals in the Flesh — Teste Island. 

O X a glorious sunny morning in NoveTn])er, 1884 (such a morning as is only to 
be seen in the tropics), we, the officers and crew of H.M.S. Ndson, found 
ourselves nearing the shores of that New Guinea which ‘‘we Australians” — for 1, too, 
belong to the sunny South Land — have made such a fuss al>out of late years, s 

Providence, I regret to say, omitted to provide me with an eye for detail, and 
deVu*i])tions ol' scenery are not in my line. After three weeks in that land, I came 
away with a vague idea that where the country wasn’t very green it was very barren, 
and that things generally ran to extremes. Port Moresby was* certainly not pretty — hardly 
even tropical-looking — not to be compared witTi many of the Soutyh ^Sea Islands 'we had 
visited but a short time before. 'J1ie l)an’en hills around were very Australian — exactly 
like many a range of my IVitherlaud ; only hero and there a native ‘ village, nestling 
among cocoa-nut palms, reminded us that wc were within a few degrees of the Equator. 
The HiruKjer, the Rarvn, and the Harrier were already in port — quite an 
im])osing array of war-ships ; and an officer coming oli' reported that Mr. Romilly had 
hoisted the flag but a few days before our arrival. We Kelmn fellows were quite ex- 
cited about it; for though we had not particularly wanted to annex, yet as we come 
so far, wc should not have liked to go V>ack without anything to^show for our pains. 
However, our minds were soon set at rest, for the (kmimodore promptly decided that 
tlic thing must be done again — greatly, I shoidd imagine, to the relief of the captain of 
the Ha'rrier, whom the enlightened inhabitants of Port Moresby had decided to be 
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tliG bigpfcst cl lief, principally on account of liis tii^iiro,l wliicU is of proportioAs usually 
associated more with civic dignitaries than with soat\i*iug men. These natives (not 
having; been bi^6ught up with those lofty ideas of ie^)j?ct and vonovation which so 
markedly charaetoriso \oung Australia) ovorwholined t*ie captain witli delicate 

attentions walking round him, patting his stomach, ])oking him in tlu^ ribs, and 
plucking hairs Irom his gi'eat black beard, Avhich would be’ carefully preserved and 
planted in their yam ])lantations, where they were 
expected to<» ensure a good liarvest. Altogether, I don’t, 
think he griev(‘d when a bigger chief, in the person 
of the Commodore oi‘ tlie Fleet, deposed him from his 
high estate. 

The day l>efore t.h(; ])roclamation we had a ])ri‘- 
Itmiiiary gathering of natives o*n* board — chii^fs from 
all the distri(*ts round, who had been gathered 
in by the ASyr/v///c>*, the Jiarnf, and the lliirr'nr 
— stark-naked savages, fifty in all, who wei-e rogah‘d 
on sugar and boiled rice, and shovii round the ship 
by the potty oHic(‘rs. They wei*e iiol, nice guests — 
dechlcdly not. L<mg before wo cast anchor we had 
smelled from aiai* whiffs of an odour which Avas any- 
thing J*)Ut f)leasant : and now that we had S(j many 
natives on board, there* was not a. corner of tla^ slii 2 > 
that Avas not redolent of (‘ocoa-nut oil. TakcJi by 
himself, 1 do not know that 1 hanker much afna* 
a ISTnv (hiinea man; but Avith a dressing of oil on 
(and it is the only one he eondciscends to A\(‘ai- as a 
rule) ho is a most undesirable neighbour. l>ut they 
Avere our guests, and Ave had to put up with them : 
and eertainly it was a novel siglit to see the.se naked 
savages squatting round the mess-tins, shovolliug in 
food as ii’ for a Avagor — some Avith ship’s ^|)ooiis, some Aviih their oAvn utensils (carA'cd 
out of cocoa-niild, whficli ,tlioy had thoughtfully brought with them, the majority Avith 
their own five fingers, and theses last Avero (hjcidedly not the slowi'st. 

If these cldefs were not ovtu’-drossed, they e(*rta.inly indulged in a lavish use of 
ornaineqt. Round their necks they Avorc nockla(;(\s of teeth — dingo’s (^yo-teeth, and 
those of the loss valuable AA^allaby ; many of them A\a)re slung on their bre^asts beautiful, 
crescent-shaped pieces of motlier-of-i)earl, and on their arms Avore a multifarious 
assortment of bracelets iiuide of shell, of cane-h(>ads, oi‘ hone, and (Avhat more particularly 
attracted my attention) of beantifully-plaited split ixmmIs. Of these last I jirocured a 
few \vith the greatest difficulty — not that the oAvuers Avero iiUAvilling to trade, cjjiitc 
the Contrary ; hut these bracelets having been Avoven on the arm when the Avearors 
Avere young, tlieir arms had noAV groAvn t.o sucli a size that the fle.sh above and below 
bulged over these tight bandages in a disgusting Avny, and it was generally a 'physical 
• 48 
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impossibility to remove them wijhout cutting, which would have spoilt the specimens. 
However, we did manage to gy. some from the younger and thinner men. This tight- 
,bandaging was v.ot conlined '^thc arms, for many of the ‘‘ swagger ihen (every man, 
in fact, who had any pretensions to being a dandy) wor*e round his body a bimdage 
from five to six inches wide, woven of split reeds. This had apparently almost always 
been put on when the wearer was five or six indies smaller round the waist. Our 
stay in New Cluinca was not long enough to make us admire the style. Since these 
girdles, too, are Avoven on, and there is no means of removing them except? by a knife, 
they must, I fancy, as the Avearor groA\"s more and more corpulent, cause great dis- 
comfort, if not pain. But to pain,* I conclude, the Ncav Guinea man is indifterent ; for 
in one case I saAv, at Motii-Motu, a man Avnth a strong wooden girdle about him, and 
so corpulent had he grown since it Avas put on that the Avood was all but hidden from 
vicAV, and yet he Avent about apparently (piite imcuhscions that he Avas almost ciit 
in tAv^o. 

Through the cartilage of the nose is Avorn either a piece of carved bamboo or 
a bit of polished bone, often nine inches long and j>ropo]t innately thick, Avliicdi 
lends a decidedly ferocious cast to the (tountenance, and musl be terribly in the Avay 
if the New Guinea youth ever indulges in tliosc tender greetings whi(di are not 
uncommon in more civilised lands. The ear, too, is not forgotten; indeed, the lobe 
is used by many peo{)lo as a pocket for many small articles Avliich cannot convenitaitly 
bo hung on outside*; and, to accomplish this end, a hole is pierced in the iobe — a 
good big liole — and a green chiji of banana-leaf (tightly AVTapped up) is inserted. When 
the pressure of the fingers is removed, the leaf naturally (expands a little, and so k(?ops 
on enlarging the hole, causing no little ])ain. Most of these chiefs wore their hair 

frizzed out round their heads very much in the shape of a huge mop ; and adorned 

it sometimes Avith strings of shells and tcjcth, sometimes with lunit pieces of mother- 
of-pearl, and sometimes Avith head-dresses nifide from the leathers of the Avdualdo 
bird of paradise, or tlie commoner cassoAA^ary or cockatoo. Their toilet Avas com])leted 
by a long wooden comb or head-scratcher, intended for use at least as much as for 
ornament. 

Conversation Avas canned on Avith our guests through Mr. LaAves, a handsome 
and intelligent man in the prime of life, the l»eau-ideal ol‘ wlgit tit niissionary ought to 
be. The majority of the Hock wore benighted heathen, jind he good-iiitturedly acted 
as interpreter for the lot ; l)ut the majority at least of the chiois utterly refused to 
believe (seafaring men though many of them undoubtedly Avere) tliat the ship Avas 

,mado by liuman hands, but persisted in reg-arding H*.M.S. Nrlsoti as something 

quite supernatural sent from heaven or elsewhere to help Her Most Gracious Majesty 
to annex New Guinea. 

( 

We, on our part, fi^^l considerable difficulty in choosing the most important 
chief, the tendency being to select the biggest and most savage-looking man;^ but, 
finally, on the missionary's suggestion, th(i ('ommod'ore chose Boevagi, a sci'ubby 
individual of medium height, Avho had actually made some attempt at clothing, for 
he Avorc a dirty flannel shirt and a red tennis-hat, which he kept on all the time, as 
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being more dignified. Afterwards we diseovei'cd that I'^e had* another rccouiinondatiou, 
in the shape ol a pretty daiighten, a girl who looked twenty and was jirobably 
fifteen,, and wh*ose clear copper-coloured complexion soft dark gyes made her 
decidedly the belle ol Port Moresby. Into the hiinds, theii,«of this yoiiii^* lady’s papa 
was delivered, with much ceremony, the stick of authority ; which was "distiu<vuished 
from all other sticks by having a silver florin let into the to[), with the Qm‘en’s head 
uppermost. 

Next dfiy was the great show we had come up to S(ie ; \so we donned our cocked 
hats, swords, and e[)aulettes, wherewith to annex. All the way up we had l)e(‘n 
practising fem-da-joicy and had intended to land •lield-gmis, but that part of the 
ceremony had to be dispensed with, for the waiter shoailed so ra[)idly that we werc^ 
umiblc to bi’ing the laiunch close m, aiud had to content ourselves with landing sjiiidl- 
afm compainies and mairines. It is hardly neticssairy to describe the ceremony, it hais 
been done so olton. It will sufKc.e to say that the blue-jackets, marching u]), formed 
in sipiaire, two midshipmen cairrying the colours aind stainding oiiposite tlie stall' on 
which tlie jaick was to be lp)isted, and then the performance was gone through for 
exactly the fifth time. The natives, too, took the smallest possible interest in all 
this flourish of trumpets, only one or two pee])ing out of the huts, and about twi>nty 
or so being ranged under the mission-house, ])robably on show by tht^ missioiia,ri(‘s. It 
is only fair to state that, most of thc^ men had left the village on an e.xpedition down 
the cofist to procure sago, and on those who Avere lell the eer(?moiiy had ju’obahly 
palled long* ago. 

The peo})le soon understood that, unlike the missionaries, avo all, oHicevs and men 
alike, Avere bent on trade, and th(‘y on their side apjfeared ecjually willing, fni* a con- 
sideration, to part AA'ith all th(*y possessed, from their iiose-oriiaiiKait.s and head- 
scratcihers to their wives and children. The water round the ships was alive Avith 
eaiioes* coiitainiug gelling, shouting “niggers,” i?a(di holding up AvhaUiver he tlmught 
A'aluable or most tempting. One fellow camo off in a little canoe, and having literally 
})arted with all ho ])ossessed, Avas shoving (>lf, Avlieii 1 noticed lie had a. nanarkalTly 
nieo pair of paddles, made of a dark-coloured Avood, with blades shai)ed like a, long and 
graeeful leaf. For one trade-knife (I thinjv, value about -*kl.) he lianded tlu^m oAa*r, 
and then aa^'IS obliged tg Avait patiently alongside till a shore-going boat towed him 
homo. 1 alsA got from another fidlow a very ])r(itty model of a aVoav (Juiiiea canoe, 
which T snpposf) he’ must luivo made for his own amusement, dis])laying no little 
artistic i skill tliercin. It was of light, soft Avood, with the usual outrigger and mat- 
sail Avhich all Ngav Guinea canoes possess: both ends ahk(; AV'ore adorned with caTAa*d^ 
figuro-lunids brightened with some whiU? pigment, and the sides Avith rough carvings 
and })aiTi tings of fish, while at regular intervals were strung tass(;ls of cowri<‘s. It 

cost me no less than three sticks of trade tobacco to l)ec(jme the possessoi* of this 

inastQrpicco of savage art, lor its oAviier evidently valiujd it highly, though of wluit 
use 'it could have heim to liiin 1 cannot con(*.eiv(\ Gertainly, if he had hnng it up 
on his drawing-room wall — as is the fashion, I am told, nowadays it Avandd liavc been 

lost to him and the world as well, for inside his house the New. Guineii native 
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dwells in ^perpetual gloom, t I veytiired, as in duty bound, into several of these uninviting 
resixlences, and found them all alike — dirty, dark, and smoky, with an indescribable 
odour, of which the chief co^)toent was cocoa-nut oil, pervading the ^ whole place. 

The men struck me as bein^ very lazy — certainly there is some excuse for them; 
the climate, the moist enervating heat of the troj)ics, is terrible. But the women, on 
the wholcp were industrfous. A pig is a far more expensive luxury than a child, or 
even a woman ; a wife I could have bought for three sticks of trade tobacco, but a pig 
I could iu)t get at any price. I did negotiate the purchase of a baby (a dittle brown, 
odorous, greasy youngster), but difficulties of packing prevented me from bringing him 
down south. 

Some of the girls were not bad-looking, and all were got up regardless of expense in 
the way of ornament ; but as soon as a woman marries (and of course they all do 
marry), .she resigns the pom])s and vanities of this'' wicked world, takes off most bf 
her savage adornments, shaves her head, and ever alter, when not quite bald, presents 
about the u])por regions the appearance of a very much worn-down old blacking-brush. 
They never wear hats or head-coverings of any kind, ami though the men as a rule 
seem to keej) in the shade, I have aSocii the unfortunate women working in the burning 
tropical sunshine ; but, in sjdte of aSoiiio of their heads being naked *‘xs l)illiard-balls, I 
never heard of them taking any harm. 

Shooting jxartios were allowed, and everyone, you may bo sure, was eager to explore 
in this unknown lahd. While here I was lucky enough, to take ))ai't in a really grand 
cxjxalition about twelve miles up country, to a river the name of which 1 have for- 
gotten, if ever I knew it. We ])rovided ourselves with all necessaries, and a good 
deal tliat was unnecessary, in the shape of throe giiithis, who were an intolerable 
nuisaiKH?, for they ate more than all the rest of us put together, and even after a good 
meal appeared ready to faint with hunger; while the I, rack was so clearly doiinod, the 
natives so fi-iendly, and the villages so numerous, that we should have got along (jvery bit 
as well without them. We had with us two horses; one was laden with our goods and 
chattels, and the other we took it in turns to ride. Our ])rogress was necessarily 
rather slow, for no one can walk briskly in the tro])icAS, and we were so hot and weary 
when we reached our destination that a bath in the river seemed most desiralde. 
Hardly, however, had we dipj)ed in its cool waterAS, than a wild yoll of “Alligator!” sent 
us all promptly to the shore. Our gjime principally consisted of kangaroo, wallaby, 
and the beautiful -(Tested goura pigeons, whi(ih it really .seemed a .shame to Ashoot ; but I 
have never ceased to regret that tnortal terror prevented mo having a pot at** an alli- 
gator. (Jlose to our camp we saw the first of tho.se tree-houses which we had hoard so 
much about as being common in New (hiineii. This specimen (a veritable little nest) 
was built on a platform perched in a eucalyptus, about seventy feet from the ground. 
I could not help speculating, as I looked up, on what would bo the feelings of the pro- 
prietor if, on looking down, he .should espy an enemy preparing to cut down the tree 
in which his castle stood. He would have a nice little ])r()blem to solve when his 
spears, arrows stones, boiling oil, or whatever they use as a means of defence, should 
ha\'e run out. 
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At Port Moresby lie some interesting relics, in the shape of several large waggons 
which some far-seeing individual shipped from Sydney for the purpose of carting 
.cedar down to# the coast. /--^Tfiluckily he omitted to provide the 'very necessary 
bullocks, and therefore, sihee New Guinea produces nothing in the shape of tm 
animal larger than a pig, the cedar is still growing in the forest, while the waggons 
are rotting* on the beach.* 

Some of our fellows were contemplating matrimony, and on the day before we left 
this place was enlivened \)y wedding festivities. A Samoan teacher was married to a 
native woman (a convert), and all went merrily till the afternoon, when the bride 
and bridegroom left in the Ellangotvan , the mission schooner, I'or a distant part of 
the coast. Then, indeed, the proceedings became rather painful, even to an un- 
interested onlooker, for the bride’s relations I suppose they were) were 

overcome w'ith the most frantic grief. They 'liowled, yelled, scratched each 
other with their long nails, beat their breasts, and cut themselves with shells and 
sharp stones in the most ghastly manner, a]){)arently (piite indifferent to consequences. 
One old woman, probably she was the bride’s mamma, /covered herself with hideous 
gashes, and bled so freely that, had she not been to the manner born and accustomed 
to this sort of performance from her youth up, she must surely have died. 

The next day we left for Hall Sound and Yule Island, piloted through almost 
unknown waters by the captain of the Ellangowan, The latter place is more like 
a geiitleman’s park * in England than an island in the tropics, so free is it from 
scrub and jungle of all sorts. The natives at first seemed hostile, (crowding down 
to the beach and threatening us with their s]>ears ; but the Commodore did not 
order us under arms, as we fully expected, and the stall' landed just as usual, the 
captain of the Ellaiigoivan merely going forward a few stc))s and shouting out some 
words of greeting in their own tongue. Soon we were on excellent terms, the 
savages mixing with us, shouting good-day” (all the English they could imister), 
and allowing us to take all sorts of liberties, even to jmlling out their combs, which 
is, as a rule, the greatest insult one man can offer another. However, they soon 
became accustomed to that sort of treatment from us, and probably set it down, 
among other strange things, to the vagaries- of the Eritish naval man. 

From Yule Island we wont on to Hall Sound to do .a htt*le more annexing, 
and really it is remarkable how soon that descrijDtion of amusement palls. At first 
every man in the ship was all anxiety to take part in the ceremdny, but by the 
time wo reached Hall Sound, only those who were absolutely obliged turned# out to 
Jist.en to the strains of “ God Save the Queen ” and sec the flag hoisted. I am 
not a musical man myself, and there has been a haunting fear in my mind that 
some day I may inadvertently omit to pay those npirks of « respect to Her Majesty 
which are her due; now, .thanks to our New Guinea cruise, that fear has fallen from 
me, .for after hearing it about twenty-five times mnning, I believp I should recognise 
“ God Save the Queen,” even if it were not played in honour of an annexation. 
One of the blue-jackets turning out with a camera endeavoured most religiously to 
take photographs of the proceedings, but the result was hardly worthy his efforts, for 
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our feiiS'-de-joie generally made the whole j)ictiirc look one J)ig patch of siniTkc. With 
scenery, however, lie w'as uiucli more siiccesslul, and 1 got irom him two really nice 
2dctui;es ol Poft Moresby. He tried several times t;*^j)hotograph tjio natives; but, 
as a rule, the moment our artistic Irieiul put lus liead •under the black cloth his 
sul)ject bolted in mortal terror of witchcralt and sorcery. Since my return, however, 
I have received from an unknown hand some excellent phfttos of my diysky friends, 
so I suppose someone succeeded in convincing them he meant them no wrong. 
Here at Hall Sound avo met the only (jueen in Now TJuinea, an ugly woman, 
tattooed all most hideously to our benighted eyes. (-ontraiy to custom, 

although she Avas married she had not shaved hrr head, and her long black hair, 
uncombed and unkein])t, fell doAvn her back in gn^at matted clumps, Avbiidi made 
us reflect that the stubbly heads of her humbler sisters had sometbing to 
fecommend them in the Avay 'of cb'.anliness. For garments, her majesty Avon', like 
the 1‘est of her subjects, a short reed petti(M)at. This dusky specimen of royalty 
Avas most anxious to fearn all she could about (^)u(‘en Vi(*toria, Avith whom she 
eAudently thought such great folk as Ave Avere must bo on the most intiniato 
terms. 

From Hall Sound Ave Avent ofi to Motu-Motu, a large village, and by lar the 
Avildest and most savage-looking place avc had yal visited. There Avas a. tJ’emeiidous 
surf on hero ; but the chief, thinking doubtless that the Avaves Avliich relused to resjiect 
King«CVinulc could liardly fail to treat AAdth all due defeicnce 2 »f>rsonages so great as 
the Comn^odore and his sta.tt‘ ordeicd out tlui boats, and off Ave Avent. At timt all 
Avas w(ill; Imt just as wo had nearly reached the shore, a, tremendous Avavc sAvept doAvn 
on us, all but cajjsizing the boat, and thoroughly drenching all in her. Th('. nativcis, 
Avho lined the beach, I’aced down into the Avabn- and oifered to carry us (dear of the 
Avaves on their backs— an ofli'-r not to be lightly refused; so most of the stafl’ ac(U}pted, 
and wide jflekaback aslunc, looking as graceful as they could in tha,t dignifitid j)ositi()n. 
Not till dry land* Avas I’cached did the disgusted riders disc.over that the inhabitants 
of Motu-Motu are Avont to smear themselves Avith bright I’od (day to keej) oil* the*sim 
or the moscpiitoes. This clay did not stay on their backs, as it ought, to have doiKi, 
but communicated its brilliant colouring^ to our dam}) uniforms, so that the festive 
a}>}AGarance of the sUitl jat Motu-Motu may be iinagintMl. 1 erha])S tha.t a(M.*ounts for tlie 
mu(di greatt)r interest these })eople took in our ])ro(‘ecdings, standing out in marked 
contrast to the a}5athy and indifference av(.) had found at Fort Moresby. After the 
ceremony the natives (U-oAvded round us, lifting nj) our clothes to see if we wcjrc as 
white imdeimeath as we tvT.re above. The fortunate individuals Avho had been lucky 
enomdi to smuggle ‘ 'baccy” or trade-knives ashore in the po(j!kets of their frock-coats’ 
did a big trade here, .for every man was anxious to sell Avhatnver he had. They 
AA’^ere good-natured, too, and AA^anted to sIioaa'' us round their houses and a big temjile 
they have sacred to some heatlum god or other, of Avhoin ^although they aie not very 
devout) they are mightily afraid. 

AVhile AA^e Avere here a most “SAvagger” (hief came doAvn from the hills and Avas 
introduced to us. Tlarngh he wore no clothing beyond the regulation whipcord, his 
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ornaments? were something wonderful to look upon; and, tall* and handsome, he was 
every inch the noble savage. As a sct-oft‘, we wore shown Kasi-kin, the very ugliest 
man, 1 verily Ijelieve, that existed. No words of mine could a^lequatcly, paint 

kim ; but he seemed himself rather proud of his 'enormous cars, which were so long that 
the lobes hung down over his shoulders. 

ilotu-Motu was our farthest point to the west. Then we turned our faces east- 
wards, and having stayed a day or two at Port Moresby, went on to Hood Pay, or 
Kerepuna, as the natives Vail it. Here is a large village nestling on the shores of a 
most lovely bay, beautiful with the entrancing lavish loveliness of the tropics, and so 
winding that the Etipiigle, though 'dose at hand, was completely hidden. These same 
Espihjle men were beforehand with us ; for on the stafl' landing in a bare s{)ace among 
the huts, we were amused to road, written on a board in largo letters and stuck against 
a post, the legend, “ Espiegle Square,” and in the ncivly-namcd scpiare we once nionj 
annexed. The natives here struck me as being somewhat cleaner and quieter than 



usual ; certainly the women Avere very shy aiid retiring, often refusing 
to come near ns, even f:r purposes of trade. In consequence of this 
misplaced modesty, T was on one occasi()n editied by seeing a 
commander in full rig — cocked hat, e})aulettes, and sword — pur- 
suing a native woman, holding up three sticks of trade tobacco, 
and shouting in ])ersuasive f-oncs at the top of his voice, 
“ Mo no liurt you, me no hurt you.” Put the faster Ae ran 
tlie bister fled the dusky maiden, Jind he failed' utterly to 
make her understand ho only desired the lovely shell 
necklace she Avas Avearing. Pe tiring as the natives were, 
the chiefs, after some little difficulty, Avere ])ersuadod 
into getting up a Avar-danco in our honour ; and really 
I must say, Avhen they Avere all assembled iu the 
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square, they were gallant-looking fellows. There was, not njueh else remarkable alunit 
Kerepuna, except that such of us as were sportsmen got some good shooting, and this 
had ijow becoilie a matter of great importan(*e, andVill shooting parties had been 
anxiously exhorted to remember the failing flesh-jjots on* board ; for our pri>visions 
were running short, and with what Avere left the hot weather did not agree. The 
potatoes were — well, uneatable, to put it very mildly; the chhese showed a# strong dis- 
position to go oh* on foraging expeditions of its own, leaving us nothing but the rind ; 
and the sait horse no one but our plucky mess-eaten* r coiifd stay in the room with. 
If it had not been for tinned meat, the rest of us would really have starved. 

On leaving Kerepuna we went on to Argyle l>ay, which outi'ivals tin* jormer in 
point of loveliness, but the native's were markedly dilVerent ; for, I’ar from being shy, they 
were such atrocious thieves, that a Melbourne pickpocket would have “had no sliow” 
Reside them. A blue-jacket gohig ashore with his pockets full of trade-gear found, 
on reaching the villagcj ho had not one stick of tol)acco left, and 1 met him returning 
hurriedly to the shij), holding on to his jacket, lest it also should disappear in the 


same mysterious manner. , There Avas little else to remark about, the 
that the natives have adATincod one step in civilisation, and have taken 


place, save 
t,o wearing 


a banana leaf, generally attached to a band of plaited human liaii*. From Arg}'le 
Bay we passed over to Stacey Island, avIkm’c, «as there is a mission station, the natives 
are by no lueans bashful. C)j) 2 :)osito Stacey Island, on the mainlantl, is (. loudy 
Mouti#, up Avhich, of course, avo had to go, taking Avith us a nninber ol the nativcjs, 
Avho Averc ’bound over to carry us doAvn, should Ave taint l>y tluj way. As usiial 
the smallest midshipman appeared Avith a gun considerably hmger than himscdl ; 
this he stuck to manfully all day hmg and brought safe down again, considerably 


to the sui’priso and relief of his friends. 

Dinner Island AA-as our next calling-jdacc', a small island close in shoic among 
a nin«ber of others, l^ho StroH/er, whic.li had been there before, a.cU‘d as pilot. 
It Avas pretty generally noted that almost Ind’oro her anchor was drop])ed her priA^atc 
skiff Avas seen prdling ashore, and it Avas rumoured that her ca))tain Avas anxious to 
inquire into the safety oi’ a certain pig which he had lairchased on Ins last visit. 
In spite of the good price ho paid, that pig was not forthcoming, and, after annexing, 
the Hwiiu/er Avent on aijd took some bona fair cannibal chiefs on board, while w(5 in 
the flag-shill passed on through the (hina Straits to East Cape and the* Kilerlon 
Islands, which *we found nearly five miles out of the ])osition marked on the charts. 
Here the tinan(jrr again joined us with the cannibals. 1 did not think a live 
?annibal would have disgusted me, yet so it was ; nor was nunc a singular ex^- ^ 
pericnce, h>r tlio whole shii)S company, on inspecting tluan, decided that liuve was 
something so verv repulsive alout them that none of us envied the Siruarr her 
passengers. The weather was hotter than ever, and one ot the niarin(*s created 
quite a sensation by fainting dead away during the cerernoio, and top]>hng ov(‘r^ 
bayMiet, musket, ami all. Of course he would have died rather than make the 
slightest sign, rerhaps this was the reason the cm'omony Avas smRinbled tlnough 
rather hurriedly. We Avere getting very tired of the whole th^ig, and if the 
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Commodore was not siclf: of it, the ship’s opinion ran that he ought to have 
been. 

They seem, to bo a pugiyj(6ioiis people about these parts, for wo were showji, laid 
out in a hut, the bodies of some men and women who had been killed in a raid 
by the East Ca])e natives. Hero was a grand opportunity, and in a long speech it 
Avas explained that since** Queen Victoria had been so good as to take them under 
lier protection they must tight no more. 1 only hope the admonition has had the 
desired etfect, and that Aiey have not fallen out over the stick of office # loft behind 
with the biggest chief. Kilerton was our farthest point, and avo turned back and once 
more cast anchor at Dinner Island. The captain of the Swintjer had made over his 
interest in that pig to ino, and the Avhole mess Averc anxiously looking foiward to pork 
for dinner; s(^ I Avent ashore and did my level best to arrive at piggy. All in vain. 
The women were not to be got over by any blandisltaonts 1 could lavish on theiA, 
and, despite my best endeavours, the ])rizc Avas not forth(ioming ; so Ave were obliged to 
console oursel\-es Avith the reflection that in all j)robability he Avas not dairy-fed and 
would have disagreed Avith us. 

At Teste Island Ave ])icked up the other ships, and had ‘a grand shoAv-otf for the 
last time. It Avas still terribly hot, and raiii was falling — a sIoav drizzle, Avhich 
regularly steamed us. The colours, tioo, had a good ducking, for the skill Avith the 
midshipmen in charge ca])sized in the surf, and they w(iro rolled oA^ei* and oA^er in the 
AA^ater. They stuck^ manfully to their charge, hoAvever, and arrived at the flagrtair in 
a dripping and half-droAvned condition. Warned by their fate, llie staff vVi^re landed 
higher U]) in a sheltenMi cove, and had the pleasures of tram])ing to the rendezvous 
through heavy sand. Tluis Avas the ceremony ])erformed for the veij last time. At 
its conclusion aax Avoighed anchor and tunied our face's southAvard, ti’uly glad, after 
little more than three Aveeks, to see the last of >sew (luiiiea. Not till Ave Av^ere sate 
through Suckling Passage, fourteen miles from Teste Island, was our extra h^ak-out, 
the midshipman at the masthead, relieved from his onerous duties* and Ave considered 
oiil-selvcs once more on the high seas. 
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Monotony--Salt-bush-Droujrlit— A Ghastly Sceno-^Glorious Xi^^hts and Tryin^r Days— Aw.sw/.v^ .AV/^ww-Dis- 
tmctive Traits— A Dreary Life— The Plains at thenr Best— Deniliqiiin-Tlio St rl'i'ts— The Water-Tower— 
Drainage— Races and Sheep Shows The Melbourne Trains and t^t? Hav Coach— Pretty l*ine”— 
M^onganilla— The Pine Ridgo-‘- Trotting Cob -'-Old Man Plain - TTay-On the River * A Mighty Thirst. 

^OOKINf! at the map ol Xcw Soulli • Wales, wo tiro at once struck by 
the aiipjireiit flatness of tlie land west, of tlie coast rjint’o. Only 
occasionally does a so-called ‘'mount” brt'ak the monotony, 
and (hi iinx‘Sti^t»'ation thtit provc's to Ik^ what, in other and 
more favourtKl hinds would be counted a very small 
hill indeed. lliv(a*s therii tire, it. is triu*, esjiecially just 
north of' the IMurray, wlan-e there is a perfect network 
of streams (heni*e thii name liiverina) — strt'ams which 
twist and turn with many devious windino’s, some- 
times s|)Iittin<,^ up the main (*hann(>l into many small 
branch(ys known as hillabonos, oftcnier flowin<^ in one 
slug.i^ish current with a J'all oi‘‘Moss than three feet 
ill the mile-(the Darling' has not as much in 100 miles), 
yet finally, spite of many dc'viations, makin.i*- tlieir way 
westward to swell the volume of the mi‘»hty Murray. 
On the map the rivers and creeks tAvine and twist in 
and out in apparently inextricable confusion. It is all but, imjiossihle to t(>ll where 
one cflrds and the other be^^nns : and yet the tirst impression of tlui strano(;r set 
down in KiAxrina in the summer-time Avould be that lui had cona^ into a dry and 
barren hind, Avherc no Avatcr is. 'Jhe sky is one cli?ar, cloudless (ixjianse of blue, 
so deep as to be almost [airple ; the atmosjdien? is Avithcait bumidity, dry almost as 
the Sahara itself; and many of those creeks, ma.rk(‘d so ])lainly on the maj), are during 
the greater portioji "of ,tlie year mere chains ol water-holes, l.)etwt*en wliicli a man 
inaA’ cross (fn f(Aot drysliod if ind(X*d th(*y be not dried iij) altogeth(‘r. Plains, dead 
level plains, stretch far as tin? eye can ixacb — plains boiiiah'd, like the ocean it.solf, 
only ly the liorizon, Avherc the scorcdiing siui jioiirs doAvn 1ns pitiless rays Avitli 
never a tro(^ nor a sliruti that might aflord some slight sheltoi* irom their fierex 
strength. “ Xo permanent water” may he seen marked on the majis, anc] Avitli 
equal truth might Inwo been yritton “ Xo pennanent grass ; for unless the season 
has been exceptionally good, inoi'O rain than usual liaA’jng talhui, grass, like the 
trees, is eonspicuoiig by its absence. Its places is takcai by a* res u])on acres oi^ salt- 
bush, of a dingy bluo-groy colour, gTOAving m litth* t,ufts or busli(‘S nc\cr mote tlian 
six or eight inches aboAX tlie surlacc of the ground. The old man salt-bush, it is 
true, is to be found in patches about the plains, and gi'uws to a heigl^t of. six or eight 
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feet ; but it is not very good feed, and sheep will only cat it during a very dry, or, as 
colonists say, a “ bad ” season. Again and again, too, arc to be seen great bare patches 
of red earth, whore nothing wV^itever in the sliape of vegetation grows, And which look 
hot and uninviting in the •glaring sunshine. 

Yet these plains arc by no moans destitute of life, barren as they may seem to 
the nevr-copicr. Their value as a wool-growing country has long been known to the 
people of Mew South Wales, and every mile of ground is absorbed by extensive sheep 
runs. It is true the land^will only carry about one sheep to live acres, Uit where a 
man counts his possessions by the scpiarc mile, a few hundred acres more or less 
barren make little diHercncc. Want of water is, of course, a drawback; but many 
runs have a river frontage for a few miles ; and, if not, every drop of water that falls 
from the heavens is carefully preserved in tanks and dams, and as a rule is found, 
with care, to tide the squatter over the diy season. ** ' 

Grass, as wo have said, is ollcn conspicuous by its absence. “J-)o you keep it 
under ground ? ” wonderingly asked a Churcli dignitary, fresh from the green pastures 
of the old land, on beholding for the first time the plains of the Riverina, from which 
ho was told' many wealthy squatters hailed. And liicn it. was explained to him that 
sheep thrive Avonderfully on the salt-bush, grow excellent fleeces, and require but little 
water, and, moreover, will drink water so brackish that neither horses nor cat.tlc will 
touch it; while sometimes even the heavy dew which in winter nightly wets the salt- 
bush will suliicc theih. 

But when drought lays its iron hand on the land, then indeed arc ' tlie plains 
desolate. The kangaroo and the emu abandon their favourite haunts, the big grey 
bustards — wild turkeys, as the colonists call them — are gone, and the tall native 
companions have moved away to cooku* and moister climes. All the winter they are 
to be seen on the margin of the swamps, their graceful forms and pretty soft French- 
grey plumage showing out in marked contrast, to the green rushes and swam }vpl ants. 
Apparently, they pass all their s|)arc time dancing quadrilles - at least, that is what it 
looks like from a distance. Tn and out they glide, in and out, cross over, and set to 
partners ; and such perfect time do they kco|) that one listens involuntarily for the music. 
But the swamps and water-holes arc dry now, and the big cranes have g».)ne, taking 
along with them the black swans and the wild duck. Even the screaming parrots and 
cockatoos are rarely to be seen, and it seems to the traveller that every living thing has 
departed, save the crows and t.he flies, which are in such myriads that he reckons the 
plague of Egypt c.ould have been as nothing to them. The helpless stock suffer 
terribly. For miles the barren jdains are strewn with the dead bodies and the 
bleached skeletons of beasts — sheiq), and cattle, and horses — that have perished of 
hunger and thirst; and the only sound on the dry, still air is the ceaseless, monotonous 
“caw-caw” of the innumerable crows. 

One wonders where they cojnc from in such numbers, those cruel, restless carrion 
crows, tlufir glossy blue-black ])lumag(‘. sheeny as satin in the sunlight. Scavengers are 
they, cruel scavengers, always busy at their ghastly work, picking over the dry 
bones, pouncing on some carcass just newly dead, hovering over some poor beast, sick 
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and ailmg, till at last it sinks to tlio earth, when, tliey , swoop down’ on *it, tearing 
the quivering flesh trom the bones almost before the breath has left its body. They 
are always there, those crows. Whore there is no watc\ and ap])aroiitL\- no food, there 
they arc in countless luimlxjrs. * * 

Occasionally arc whispered pitiful stories of men lost em the plains, and the storv is 
almost always the same; the details may vary, but in the nuiift it is the same stoiy.* A 
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lost man wanderinGf round and round in liis tracks, as men will do once they lose tlicir 
heads. No shade, no water, fio food, no liojio ; nothing Imt salt-bnsh and sky — sky and salt- 
bush, and the waiting crows, adding a nc'w hori’or to a terrihle death. At first they fear 
him and keep at a distance, but as time goes on and he gets wcjaker, they grow bolder 
and come nearer, nearer, and nearer, till tlu*y wait in an ever-narrov.ing circle round him. 
He is horror-struck, ho is hopeless, hut for a time he waves ^th<‘7n off. It ean l)C only 
for a time, ho despairingly feels': and they come again, closer and closer. The end 'must 
now be soon, he knows; and dazed and worn out as ho is, he will still struggle to send 
one last message, one last good-hye to loved and loving ones fixr away. It inay be hut 
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a line scrawled in his pocket-book, that trembling hands and failing sight will scarce 
permit him to finish ; or it may be an illegible scratch with his knife on his tin billy. 
VV^hen it is done, he raises his«<'dsm eyes once more, only to sec the baneful gaze of the 
hundreds of obscene birds still upon him. His message may never — nay, probably will 
never — reach the eyes it is intended for; but he has done his l)est, and there is 
nothing now left to hope 'for but death — death, with the ever- watchful crows pressing 
closer and closer. Sight and sense are failing fast, but an overpowering hoiTor of them 
seizes upon him, and he makes one last oiYort to drive them away. He \/ould shout, 
but his parched tongue and swollen lips can utter no sound, and he waves his heavy 
arms feebly, then tuniing, falls face' downward — at least ho will protect his face — on the 
earth ; and the watching crows press closer still. For the rest — only a merciful God 
knows the rest. Honths after, perhaps years, his bleaching bones arc found, and one 
more name is added to the long and sorrowful list of those who have been lost on the 
plains. And yet it is but rarely that a man mect.s with this terrible end. Once lost, 
of course the case is all but hopeless, unless helj) come from without, I'or the wretched 
man moves round and round in a circle, always returning, s})ite of liiinselJ', to the same 
place, till death puts an end to his sufiering. The true bushman, howtiver, never gets 
lost. He seems gifted with an instinct, a kind of sixth sense — w'o hardly know by what 
name to call it — which enables him to make straight for his goal, be it across the 
plains of Riverina, or through the dense scrub of Gi])psl{ind ; and this without the aid 
of the compass, whicn, he will probably tell you, confuses him, and even though thv. sky 
be entirely hidden by clouds. 

The sky rarely is hidden by clouds in Rivtjrina, though. The stars shine out with 
a brilliance unknown in moister climates, and in the still, clear, hot nights one realises, 
with the I’salmist, of old, that “ the h(^avens declare the glory of God, and the firmament 
showeth llis handiwork.” Rut those glorious summer nights bring with them tiying 
days, when the sun has terrihle 2 )owcr. The dark plain lies before him s\K>ilt(iring 
in the fierce sunshine — not a hill, not a tree, not oven a shrub to be seen, far as 
the eye can reach. The unbroken horizon reminds him of the ocean, blue sea 
and blue sky ; only here it is deep, cloudless, blue sky and blue-grey salt-bush. The 
air absolutely quivers witli luMit. Tliere is no shad(?, not so much fis would slielter a 
dog. No rock, in all this weary land, to cast its grateful shadow ;«and the tlicrmomcter 
rises to 140 , 150" ; even TOO' is not uncommon. The very ground is hot, To the touch, 
the buckles and metal 'mountings of bridle and saddle scorch tlA) fingers. His 
canvas water-bag, full at dawn, is shrinking slowdy. His horse is foam-flecked, spite 
of his easy pace ; and the traveller longs with an ardent longing for but, one moment's 
respite froui the heat. He raises his eyes, looks round once more on the quivering 
landscape, and it almost seems as if his wishes had been fulfilled, for before him he 
sees, its banks l)ordcred by sliady trees, a creek so close he can almost hear the 
Trickling waters ; ho can see them ])lainly, for everywhere are frequent breaks in the 
belt of timber. Or else it is a little lake he secs before him, embosomed in cool green 
pastures shaded by droo])ing trees, whose shadows arc reflected in the crystal-clear 
waters benpath. ^ Rut ever as he advances the beautiful picture recedes ; and yet, so 
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vivid IS It, so clearly lies the scene before liis eyes^nay, befoye those of liis (•oin])anions 
^hc can hardly persuade himself it is but the mira^Li^e, but a j)ii*turc jiaiiited on 
the air, and beftiro him is country as ^hot and as dry, 'ws barren c>f *tre(?s, grass, and 
water as that he has just crossed. It is a deceitful atnrospher(\ and objects at a 
distance loom larger than they really arc. It is sometimes im|)ossible to tell whether 
a certain black thing apparently miles away is a man or Anly a crow. A man on 
horseback is visible at an immense distance, and the earthworks round tbe dams (or 
tanks, as they arc called) which a paternal (government lias' placed at intervals along 
the stock-routes, to conserve the little rain-water that falls for the benefit of travelling 
stock, look large as mountains, till, on a nearer af>[)roa(di, tliey are seen to be vei*y 
small hillocks indeed. 

hrom the Murray to tar beyond the northernmost bounds of New South Whales 
tffese plains extend, and surely 'never was seen inort^ monotonous c*ountry on this 
earth’s surface; so flat, so featureless, that it is diili(;ult to imagine wby the various 
names were bestowed. TUit in Kiverina,, features that would hardly be noiic(?d in moi’e 
favoured lands serve to brea]v the monotony and divide one plain from another — the 
dry bed of a creek, a swamj) (a, Iso usually dry), a (‘Jump of wind-lJown gum-tj’ees, or a 
sand-hill so low as scarcely to be noticeable, save for the creeping ckauatis, wliicli in 
winter makes it a wealth of* wliite flowers. 

The Old Man Plain, Avhich lies between I)enilic|uin and Ilay, is perhaps the best 
kno^\Win lUverina, and is probably so called because, in Australia?! ])arlan(;e, anything 
larger than* common is “old man,” as old man kangaroos, old man salt, -bush. Hence this 
big, waterless, treeless plain is Old ilan IMain, and woe betide the unfortunate who should 
lose himself on it. It is de.scribed on the maps as an “immense waterless tract wi(,h- 
out marked featiu-es,” and generally it is desolate in the extreme. Oesolate, too, 
the Old Man Plain is (h^stiiuKl ever to be, unless some radic.al changij takci j)lace iji 
the cliffiato, or science devise some means for increasing the water supply; for at 
present the rainfall randy exceeds ten inches per annum, so that the land is usekiss 
save for grazing purposes. Ixmely as it is, however, it is still within the bounds *of 
civilisation, for the main stock-route (irosscs it, and tlie coaidies ])ass twic(; (jveay nigljt ; 
but farther north there are many and yiany tracts of country (piite as large? and 
infinitely more des(j^lal.c. ,H(ire, miles away from the smallest townshi]), miles even from 
the head stj/tion, is occasionally to be seen the solitaiy hut and small paddock of an 
out-station, w]iei\? dwell perliaps a couple ol boundary riders with their hut-ke(.pcr. 

A more changedess, iiiievent,fiil life than these men lead it is hardly ])ossiblo to 
conceive. Always before them, winter and suminer, is tli(? unchanging salt-bush, varied 
but seldom by Ixdts of scnaib, wiry polygonum, swect-sm(‘lling brigaJow, or gidgia, the 
foul smell of which is enough to make a strong man sicik. Their food is id ways the 
same — tea and mutton and damper, damjior and mutton and teji : and in time th(;y 
find themselves sufficing from a mild form of scurvy, occasioiied by their (iufunjed 
abstihence from vegetable food. 'Vegetables, or a garden of any sort, it is often impossible 
to have, for water is scarce—so scarce that frecpiently there is only enougli for drinking 
purposes. Should any man desire such ii supeidluous luxury as a wash, he piust dig a 
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well, and may consider hiijaself indeed lucky if he come upon water salt almost as the 
ocean itself. 

Dreary as is such a life at most times, it must be still worsA5 during, those 
exceptionally hot summers’' which occasionally devastate the land — when day after day 
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never a cloud flocl^s the deep blue of the sky ; in the morning the sun rises in the 
east, a coi)per-coloured ball of fire; at noonday from the zenith he pours his liercQ. rays 
on the sweltering, shadeless plain ; and the evening sees him set blood-red in the west, 
in the same cloudless blue sky. It is always the same, day after day, day after day ; 
then, indeed, one realises that residents in lliverina may have too much of a good 
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tiling, and sympathise, as did WcstalPs visitor to Phantom Land, “wilh ti\o British 
sailor who, after cruising scvci'al years in southern latitudes, expressed an ardent wish to go 
home, J if only t© get away from the confounded hliie slcy !’” In such .days as those the 
sheep die by thousands, and the thermometer rises to su<^h a height, that the very 
birds drop dead from the heat, and tlie settlers tell how birds and beasts alike 
lose all their natural terror of man, and crowd into the hut »ibr refuge froin the lii‘ree 
heat; so that sometimes the occupant may take from beneath his bunk ten or twenty 
birds of different species, from the hawk to its natural prey Jhe pigeon. 
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And yet these plains are not always barren and desolate. To sec them at their 
best, they should be visited at mid-winter — ^such a winter as was that of 18fS6, when 
the droughty of s(?V^eral *years broke up. Then, indeed, it is easy enough to under- 
stand their pqpuliar charm. Overhead a cloudless blue dome, which out-rivals in 
beauty the vaunted skies of Italy; underfoot one vast w^a of waving grass, waist-high, 
and spangled with wild fh)wcrs of all the colours of the rainbow. The air is dry, 
warm, and balmy ; and if in the early morning the ground is wliite with hojii-frosf, 
and all the little pools are covered with a thin crust of ice, long before nine o’clock 
the glowing sunbeams have drivfin all signs of winter away. 

Numberless birds arc to he seen— rose-coloured cockatoos wliite cockatoos with 
sulpjlur crests or White corollas with delicately-tinted jiink feathers, and thousands of 
screamin- pairots of every shade and hue. The watei-holos are covered with wildfowl, 
and the native companions stalk once more about the swamps. A cuiious inelancholy 
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cry is heard in the air,, and a flock of black swans fly overhead, bound for some 
distant water. Dozens of emus are to be seen, and their huge dark-green eggs may 
be found by a Kttle search among the long grass; while the wild tcirkeys, esteemed 
by colonists such a deliciiey, abound. The plains are full of life and warmth, and the 
dreary hot summer is but a memory of the past. 

With such a perfect winter climate, it is no wonder that the southern towns of 

Riverina arc rapidly becoming a recog- 
nised health-resort for those ♦vhose lungs 
arc alTcctcd ; and justly so, for consump- 
tive people who cannot live in the moister 
atmosphere of the coast towns, or the cold 
of Southern Victoria, still linger on in the 
mild arid balmy winter ol‘ the river plaink 
For there are towns dotted over these 
vast plains — little towms, it is true, for 
one of the largest — Deiiiliquin — only con- 

XEW HlirUEME COURT, DKNILIQUIN. . ^ i *1 • i -i 

tains 2,500 mJiabitants, and many miles 
ajiart, but still sufficient to bring civilisation into the waste. Wherever there is a river, 
there iriust needs be a crossing ; and wherever there is a crossing, a little hamlet has 
sprung into existence. Such was the origin of Denilicpiin, Hay, Ralranald, Jerilderie, 
and a host of still •smaller towns, whose inhabitants, the story runs, pray, not**' Lord, 
give us our daily bread,” but “ Lord, send us our da.il y stranger ; ” for, literally, these 
towns live by tlie traffic, and were it to cease they would soon be deserted. .1 )eniliquin, 
as we have said, is one of the largest of these towns, and is situated on the River 
Edward, the most important ana-branch or billabong of the MuiTay, for it leaves the 
main stream and flows on for 150 miles before returning to it, near its junction 
with the Murrumbidgee, increas(Ml in volume by having received, Avhile on its'c.eparate 
course, the waters of a branch from that river. In a country where rivers of any sort 
are scarc^c, the Edward takes a high rank : for, al)ove all things, it is permanent : 

the hottest summer sun does not dry up its current. It is a typical Australian river, 

winding a circuitous course through the spft sandy soil, bounded on either side hy 
belts of trees, chiefly the ugly and ragged box, with an o^icasioiial dingy she-oak ; 
for though there are no trees on the plains, the rivers and creeks have always plentj 

growing on their banks ; and the “ river-belt,” as the band of timber 'Is called, can be 

seen for miles winding its dark length like some huge snake across the plains. 

Deniliquin is a straggling country town, older by far than many a city of Victoria, 
and bearing, consecpiently, many signs of antiquit5^ as anti(]uity is counted in Australia; 
for it must not be forgotten that as late as 1820 Oxley was giving it as his opinion 
'that the western rivers ho had discovered, and the immense level plains by which 
they w^ere surrounded, were utterly useless both for pastoral and agricultural purposes, 
and declaring that the chances of their being re-visited were most remote. Oxley judged 
from the embarrassing superfluity of water, which stopped him at every turn, little 
thinking" that future colonists would only complain of the want of it; for though the 
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soil round Deniliquin is fairly good, agriculture is out of the question, iis the rainfall 
seldom exceeds eighteen inches annually, and, as often as not, that is iiK'onsidorate 
enough to come all at once. The^ town itself sfl*aggles along Biith sides of the 
river, though the principal and business portion is to tht south. It is easy I'liough 
to trace its growth. First, a more crossing-place with a punt and a man to work 
it. Then gradually, since st.oe.k going north or coming south must not‘(ls all meet 
at the same place, a little township grew into being, to suj)])ly the humble Avants of 
the stock-firivers. At lirst there Avould only be a blacksmith’s, a butchers asIio)), a 
public-house, and a general store. By slow degrees tlio town gi*ew. In 1S(>() its 
population nuinbcrcd 000 souls, which in twenty* yeai-s time beciamo 2,500 — (piite a 
grand stride for sucli an out-of-the-way place. A spleiulid bridge took the place of the 
old punt; and in 1870 a private com|)any opened a railway from Echuca, neai-ly fifty 
fnilos to the south, and the fil?! stock-crossing was recognised as one of the most 
important towns of the Riverina. 

Of the town itself there is not much to be said. Older than many of the mining 
towns which far out-rival it^ its history, unlike theirs, has been quiet and uneventful. 
Nothing has disturbed the even tenor of its Avay — neither convicts, nor blacks, nor 
roAvdy diggers. The strect.s, as a nde, arc <]uiet and deserted. The })rincipal one 
foIloAvs the course of the 
river, and consequently is 

not^utc as straight as it ^ 

miglit be ;* while the others : W ^ \ 

cross it at right angles, and 5 ^"^^ ' ' 

soon come to an end in the 
open |)lains. The houses 
and shops, as a rule, are 
dottcc^^ilong these streets 
Avith an irregularity and 
an absence of unity Avhich 
Avould hardly be tolerated 
in a larger city, but Avhich 
here, somehow, seqjns^ v(i^’y 
much in keeping Avitli the 
sleepy old toA^n. Rigid 
straight lines, smoothly- 
paved streets, verandahs all water-tower and works, deniliquin. 

of one width, and houses of 

uniform height may be approjjfiatc for bustling commercial cities ; but in the old 
pastoral town one feels instinctively that these things Avoubl^he out of place. There is 
nothing spick and .^Aan — nothing suggestive of ncAvness — about Deniliquin. The. very 
couft-house, bcirun and left in an unfinished and uniiihabital>lo stfite, presumably for 
want of funds (or can it be that crime has decreased to such an extent that jt is now 
useless ?) some years ago,^ has fallen into the fashion of the place, ^ind J^ids fair to 
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become a venerable ruin before over it has been used at all. Most of the houses are 
of one storey, generally rambling cottages with deep verandahs; and the two-storeyed 
buildings might* l)c counted on the fingers of thp hand. The town-hall, overshadowed 
by tlie drooping brancli of a pepper-tree, is a convenient red-brick building, with a high 
tower, from the top of which is to be had a splendid view of the surrounding plains, 
v/ith the dit/k river-l.)elt creeping across them. 

That there are no payed streets, and very few even with kerbstones, goes without 
saying ; for in all the country, from the Murray to the Murrumbidgee, and 'beyond that 
again far north of the Lachlan, there is not to be found so much as a solitary 
pebble ; and even the roads, where they arc made at all, are usually of broken 

bricks burnt for the purpose. Here and there, too, some attempt has been made 

to use bricks as pavemeut in the streets, but it hardly seems to have been a 
success. The streets arc everywhere dotted Avitli pepper-trees, looking at a littm 
distance, with their vivid green colouring and drooping branches, not unlike weeping 
willows. The town councillors, indeed, have shown a wise discretion in restricting their 

street adoi*nmcnt to this one tree, and though it comes, we, believe, originally Iroin South 

Ameri(;a, a tree more suited to the dry and waterless plains of the lliverina could 
hardly have been found. It thrives in the scorching summers, and, despite want 
of water, and a burning sun Avhicli raises the thermometer to 100°, the pepper- 
tree looks fresh and cool, with a vivid greenness wluch, although it is an evergreen, 
almost out-rivals the willow. Transplant it to a cooler climate, where the raitiMl is 
plentiful, and the tree, if it grows at all, presents a ragged, dingy appearance, strongly 
suggesting that it is dying for want of water. 

Next to their bridge (which is, of course, their raison <Veire), the thing of which 
the good folk of Denilicpiiii are justly proud is their Avater-tower. This is a high 
brick tower, on the banks of tlic river, a little to the east of the town, on the top of 
which is a huge tank. Into this tank the water of the riA^er is pumped by^sowerful 
engines, and from it is laid on to the toAvn, thus enabling cA^ery townsman to indulge 
in that morning tub AAdiich is so dear to the heart of the Englisliman — dearer still, 
perhaps, to that of his Australian cousin ; and great indeed is the consternation and 
dismay among the community Avhen it is rumoured, as it occasionally is, that “ there 
is something wrong Avith the engines, and there Avill be no Avater for^tAvo or three days.” 

What becomes of the toAvn drainage is a thought that naturally strikes the ncAv- 
cornor, looking at the flat surface of the country round him ; and it is a question that 
is not so easily answered as one might expect. Vague rumour — and it is only vaguest 
rumour — declares that it finds its way into a lagoon, a backAvater or billabong of the 
EdAvard, and through that back once more into the river a little beloAv the town — the 
townsfolk probably comforting themselA'CS Avith the reflection that there is really no 
other toAvnship of importance on the Edward ; and, even if there Avere, the river Avould 
be clear again long l)eforc its Avaters reached it. Still, luckily, considering the flatness 
of the land, drainage is hardly a matter of such great importance in Riverina ks in 
moister climates. Here the extreme dryness of the air and the hot sun soon rid the 
place of all oflensivc matter, and neither decaying vegetable nor animal matter is' 
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harmful or objectionable for long, for, if these arc not sufficient, the north Avind, 
winch not unfrequcntly sweeps across the plains, bears away on its iiercic hot breath 
all inrpurities, and more materially li(Ji)s to keep the* towns of tlie fow-lying llivcrina 
free from pestilence than the most a2)provcd system of drainage the brain of inan ever 
devised. Tliey arc not pleasant, though, thc.se health-giving hot winds, for they usually 
come accompanied by thick clouds of red dust— so dense that’you cannot scfc across the 
street; so penetrating that spite of fast-closed doors and lyndows, it is impossible to 



keep tlic lionses free from it. Hence •the hot winds arc much ahiised the 
inhabitants of Ri\icrriia« wlio fail to recognise their irn])ortance, Jind certainly regard 
thorn as anything lint blessings. 

The lagoon which is said to receive the small amount of Denilifjuin drainage is 
iS^jirrouiftted by a large pie^e ot reseiwed ground, fenced and carefully planted witb trees 
and flowers, while rustic bridges and summer-houses add to its charms, and make tl>e 
Reserve a pretty and pleasant spot, spile of those rumoured drains. Though the 
lagoon 2^aT excellence, it is not# by any means the only oikj, for everywhere tlie river 
shows characteristics common to all the rivers of the plj^ins, and sjireads itself out 
in the wet season ki numcroijs little billabongs and lagoons, ordy some few of -which 
however, are permanent. 

It is curious that, with the river so close, boating is not one of the chief amuse- 
ments at Deniliquin ; but there are few boats, and still fe^ver people -ever go on 
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the water. About Scpteinl)l3r the fishing season begins, and then Murray cod are 
fairly plentiful. These fish, if taken from the running water, and not from the 
muddy lagoons, lire very palatable; and one fish? is, as a rule, ample reward fol* the 
angler, lor they weigli generally from seven to seventy and one hundred pounds, while 
even monsters that turn Ijlie scale at two hundred pounds are not unknown. The 
disci 2 )lc of Lsliak W'alton certainly requires some little encouragement, for the mosquitoes 
down by the rivtjr arc s^' numerous, so aggressive, and so voracious that life is 
only bearable to tlie most enthusiastic and devoted of fishermen. 

The streets of Deniliquin, as we have said, are usually quiet even to weari- 
soineness. Occasionally a biillocik-team toils patiently down the road, dragging some 
squatter’s clip bound for Victoria, or stores for his station far out on the 
plains. Now tlie little mail-coach from Jlalranald <;»r Jerilderio dashes up to the 
post-oflic.e with as much bustle and importance as if it were built to carry twenty 
or thirty pco])le instead of six. A covered waggon, driven by a Chinaman, comes 
lumbering through the street ; his household goods arc behind him ; his white wife, 
arrayed in a cotton gown and a sun-bonnet, is at his si vie while the yellow huics 
of their numerous progeny peep over their shoulders and througli the cracks and 
rents in the waggon-cover. John, too, is bound for some station out on the plains 
whei’e he will be employed as a rabbiter. He is a well-to-do man, and j)r()bably has 
a snug little account at the bank, for the Chinaman has established liirnself as 
firmly in these towns far inland as on the coast. At Deniliquin is a Chinese carrip" on 
a small scale, and the Chiiuimon pursue their avocations as market-gardeners and rag- 
pickers. 

About five o’clock in the afternoon the sleo])y old town begins to show more 
signs of life, for the event of the day now takes ])lacc, namely, the arrival of the 
evening train from Melbourne. Then, apparently, the greater part of the population 
may be seen Avending their Avay to the railway station, there to . assemble otl the 
platform to gaze upon the iron monster as if they had nevor seen a railway train 
before, and feared they might never have the chance again. 

Once a year, however, the towji Avakes from its lethargy in real earnest, and 
holds high revel. This is in the middle of* July, the depth of Avinter, though the 
term Avintei* hardly conveys the right impression. Then arc held* t/!ie races and the 
shciq) sliow, and f]*om all the stations and toAvns around, A\dth that blissful disregard of 
distance Avhich characterises the Australian squatter, strangers pour into the toAvn, till it 
is full to overfioAving. ’J'he tradespeople reap their annual l,n^i’vcst from the plvjasurc- 
.seekers, and the hotels arc full ; bar, jmssages, billiard-room, and dining-room — every 
corner that can hold a lodger avIio is not i^articular as to his personal comfort for a 
day or tAvo is ])rcssed into tlie service. 

For a Aveck the t.own \s given OA^er to pleasure ; and balls, races, and ])icnics are 
the oixler of the day. The sheep shoAV brings in squatters from the farthest back 
blocks on the Darling, and for one Avhole Aveek the streets arc full, busy, and bustling; 
then the strangers return to their distant homes, carnival week is OA^er, and Deniliquin 
drops to its ‘normal state of quiet 
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After the arrival of the Jlclbourno train, the next daily event of any importance 
in Deniliqiiin is the sottin^^-ont of the Hay coach, which six nights out of the seven 
crossoB the eigdity miles of plain that lie between diis town and Piuictually 

every evening at seven o’clock the coach, with its live horsOjs, leaves the “ Iloyal Hotel/’ 
stops for one nioinont at the post-otKco for Her Majesty’s mails, and then dashes on 
again (sometimes crowded with passengers and luggage, sometimes Avith l>yt the driver 
and another man) down the road, aci-oss the bridge, and out. on the tra(?kless plains, 
to travel there all night till the moniing’s daAvn shall bi-irig into sight the river-belt 
of the Murrumbidgee, on the otlior side of Avhich is Hay. 

Road on the plains there is none; the stock-it)Ute is over a mile wid(\ and the 
crisp salt-bush crackhjs beneath the horses’ hoofs as they swing along at an eviai, 
steady pace, the heavy coacli swinging on its leather springs backwards and forwards 
with a troublous, uncomfortable Vnotion, strongly calculated to produce sea-siekness in 
the uninitiated. It is a weary journey. One mile of ])lain by day is naiiarkaldy like 
another, and by night tliere is nothing to mark the passing of the hours and to break 
the monotony save tluj stoppages for fresh horses, which are changed eviiry ten or 
twelve miles. Tlnne is something weird and strange in tlie notion of I’c'ceiving one’s 
mails and almost all the news of the outside world at dead of night, as tluj inhabitants 
of these lonely publi(>hous(js, miles distant from other liabitations, do. IJy day an 
occasional drover, riding slowly behind his flocks, or a travcjller who prefers to jourmy 
by day, are their only visitors; but regularly as (?lockAvork every night come the 
coache, s. A sound of wheels is heard from the distance, and the Avhole household is 
alert and ready; fresh liorses stand waiting’, the door is ojKiu, and a rudd}^ light streams 
out, the landlord stands hospitably in the gloAV, and the one or two women the shanty 
contains poop round th() door-post or fidget over the table roughly laid for tea — for is 
not the event of tlie day, or rather night; about to take ])laco ? The sound of wheels 
comes iiearer and is ])lainly hoard on the dry, still air, the five great lamps arc visible, 
and then the himberiiig form of the heavy coach itself looms out oil the dai*knoss. Tlio 
steaming horses stoj) suddenly in the lamp-light, and Aviiliug hands rush forward to 
UTihitcli them, the driver never relinquishing the reins llll every straj) and buckle is 
free. Then perhaps, if ho is in a condes<jendiiig mood (for the driver of ( V)l)h’s coach 
is an important poiasoivigc on the road), he ste])s <lown from his lofty poivdi, strolls 
carelessly throng’ll the open door, Avarms himself hed'oro the glowing fire (for the 
nights in Avinter are oftiiii chilly on the plains), retails gosslj) in an affable manner 
to the admiring Avomon-folk, patronist^s the obse(piions landloixl, deigns perhajis 
to partake of a cup of tea or a little .something liot.,” takes charge of a letter, 
and then — time is up — the groat man sti-olls out again, cJiird)S to his perch onc.e more, 
gathers the reins in -his skilful Jiands, gives a I'cav dire<it,ions to tluj lanky stable-helps 
standing round open-mouthed and envious — a shout of “ All aboard,” a crack of the 
Avhip, and the coach^ is off again for another ten-mile stage. 

' These little stopping-] )la(jcs on the i)lains all bear a strong family resemblance to 
one another. At “Pretty Pino,” the first after leaving Deniliquin, tlirn’o is a native pine- 
tree carefully fenced, from Avliich the little inn takes its name. Ry,nigly:,*of course, 
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J its beauties are not perceptible, nor 

- - - do they apix)ar specially remarkable 

. — by day, for to the ordinary observer 

— the “pretty pine” a})pears a very common-placb tree in- 

C deed — that is, if he come from forest lands. A dweller 

on the plains would probably be more lenient in his 
judgment. AVonganilla, on the Billabong Creek, the next stopping-place, is the only 
place between Deniliquin and Hay that can even be dignitied by the name of 
hamlet. Here there arc two public-houses, a store, and a blacksmith’s shop^ but, 
spite of this magnificence, the Pine liidge, or Booroorban, as it is but seldom called, 
thirty miles from Hay, is the principal stopping-place. Here the coaches stay nearly 
halt an hour, and passengers and driver of the Hay coacli make a late su])per, while 
those trorn Deniliqiiin have an exceedingly * early breakfast — somewhere about three 
o’clock in the morning. There is no such levelling 2:)rocess as (lo^iclutr^velling. No one, 
ol course — not even the Governor of the (yblony — could object to sitting dow^i to supper 
with the driver; an ordinary individual feels it rather an honour than \)thorwise. He 
is tar the most imj)ortant personage for miles round. There is no second class — all must 
paj the same (and pay highly, too) for the priAuloge of riJiing in the coach, and all 
alike must sit at the same table, partake of the same fare, use the same bhxck-handlcd 


knives, and drink from the same coarse Avhite cups — ^e it dainty, fastidious English- 
man, just tresh from the comforts of the Old Land, or lean, yellow Chinaman going 
to join his “ cousin ” somewhere out on the plains fiir beyond Hay. 

Between Wonganilla and Pine Ridge the event of the journey ought to take pl&ce, 
for at “ Trotting Cob ” resides an Australian ghost. Every night, at twelve of the 
clock, a ghf^fitly figure (its bloody head under its arm) ma^y be seen trotting slowly 
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lound tlie little inn, mounted on a snow-white cobby horse. It is not on roconl 
that any of the pa-ssengci-s by the mail-coach have as yet seen this tiguro. 'I'hat the 
ghost K there isf ot course, an undoubted laf;t — for has" not the pla(“o tuicn named after, 
it ? And the driver, if he be in a communicative mood, will tell a long story ol‘ the 
cruel wrong and murder which led to the place bemg haunted. Unfortunately, if, is 
out of our power to give the true story of this most autlientic ghost, Hir it varies 
with tho dificrent drivers (sometimes oA’en with the moods of the same driver), mid, 
consequently^ the history of “ 1 rottuig Cob” is lost in the mist ol many journeys to and 
fro and much whi.sky and water. 

After leaving Pine llidge tho coach crosses a portion of the Old Wan Plain. It is 
Avell on in the small hours now, and the interest Avith which tho pas.scnge)-s l>egan their 
journey has given way to an overjioAvering desire for slocji. Perhaps this is as avcII, i'or 
here are no ])oints of interest "whatever. Wonderfully silent liave they all *l)ccome. 
Inside some are doling i;i various uucomfortoble attitudes. One has betaken hintsclf 
to the boot, and is sleejnng tho slccj) of tho just in somcAvhat uneasy fashion on the 
mail-bags and luggage, Avhile rfin the roof already niore than one man has nodded so 
perceptibly that the driver feels constrained to call out a solemn Avaniing that “ only 
last week a gent as fell asleep on top of tho coach fell off, and was picked up a stiff 



“TIIK lilTTLE STEAMEK8 COME UP FAIl BEYOKl) THE TOWN.” 


’un.” Very slowly tho time seems te pass, and to every anxious question as to Avhere 
we are noAv comes tlic same lagonic ansAver, “Old Wan Plain;” but at length tho 
Sixteen Mile Gums are I'cachcd, tho last stage is begun, mj:>rning dairns in the eiust, 
and there before the, eyes of the travellers lies the dark Avinding riA'cr-bolt of the 
Murriimbidgee bounding the horizon to tho nort.h, and the coach has very nearly 
reached its do.stination. Sleepily the passengers rou.se themselves and compare notes, 
“the driver puts on an ext^ spurt, the coach thunders across the bridge, dashes up 
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the street (wakening with jits clatter the sleepy town), and finally draws up at Cobb's 
Coach Office. 

, Hay in ' its features remarkably reseipbles Deniliquin, and ® the description 
of the one town would (fo almost equally well for the other. And yet there are 
radical points of difierence. Deniliquin, the terminus of the Victorian Railway, is 
essentially a •Victorian towm, having Melbourne for its capital, while Hay, on the other 
hand, belongs entirely to its own colony, is the temiinus of its railway, and owns 
Sydney for its capital, llero, too, dwells the Anglican bishop, who, tli^^ugh he be 
Bishop of Riverimi, makes Hay his headquarters ; and, greatest difierence of all, while 
Deniliquin is on the decline (or, at*least, at a standstill), Hay, though as yet its popula- 
tion is but little over 2,000, is a rising town, destined, its people declare, to be the 
future capital of Riverimi. The little town is due north of Melbourne, and a line 
drawn ITom S^^dne}" to Adelaide not only passes throiigh it, but is nearly bisected by 
it. It is situated in one of the most picturesejuc bends of the uiij)icturcsquo Mur- 
rumbidgee, and is a neat, tidy little place. Its streets are wide, and planted with trees — 
quaint currajongs, a species of eucalyptus (Awy like in forni to the stifi' wooden trees wo 
have all played with in childisli days); bright green pepper-trees, with their coral berries.; 
and graceful grcvillcas, whi(ih in the spring are gorgeous with orange-coloured blossoms, 
and promise to add greatly to the beauty of the town when they shall have grown t.o 
their full size in the years to come. 

Hay nestles close to the river, hugging the waterside, while the railway station 
is half a mile away, surrounded by the bare blocks and pegged-out streets of the 
suiTcyed town, Avhich as yet but few people have settled upon. There are some 
two-storeyed l)uildings in the town, but generally, as in Deniliquin, the houses are 
seldom more than one storey high, are built in cottage form with broad verandahs, 
and arc usually set in the midst of gardens — hardly trim English gardens (labour 
is too expensive and water too scarce for that), but pretty gardei^s, nevertli(Scss, full 
of semi-tropical plants and fruits that require the Avarm sun of Riverina to bring them 
to perfection. The streets are lighted by gas, and so arc most (»f the public buildings, 
but as }ct it is so cxpensiA'o that but few private persons indulge in the luxury. 
Water, as in Dcnili(juin, is pumped into a high Avater-tower (in this case an iron one), 
and is thenc.c laid on to the tOA\m. The river here is navigaWe , in the spring jind 
early summer, Avhen the snows haA^e melted on the far-distant rangCs Avhere the 
Murrumbidgee has its sources ; and the little steamers (jome up far beyond the tOAvn, 
carrj’ing stores to the distant stations out on the plains, and returning again ivith the 
§(juatters' clif) in closely-packed bales before the river has fallen to its summer level. 
The traffic on the riA’cr is ahvays a source of excitement for the Hay people, a 
diversion Avhich Deniliquin lacks, for the EdAAwd is jiot navigable, being far too full 

of snags (fallen trees) and sandbanks. At Hay the state of the river is a constant 

topic of conversation. It is very Ioav, it is rising, it is running a bankcis and 

then the first steamer of the season has made her appearance — a little steamer, 

Avhose cabins and deck-houses apparently make her somcAvhat top-heavy, wdth a big 
paddlc-Avhe^)l in the stern, and behind her she toAvs threj or four barges destined 
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to carry the wool. Eagerly is she watched as she comes paiffing and panting to the 
long bridge, which seems at first to i)resent an impassable barrier, but as she 
apf)roao>hes the whole of the centre is» swung slowly out on a pivot’ rtutil it stands, 
lengthwise in mid-stream, and there is ample room ior her to pass on either side. 
Her crew consists of three or four nicii — namely, the skipper, his mate, and perhaps 

two deck-hands, Avho may be seen lounging over the railing, idly seauniug the view 

as they pass. 

A river«ailor*s life can scarcely be counted a hard one. As long as the river is 
high enough its navigation presents little ditliculty, and at night almost invariably— 
always, in ftict, unless the moonlight is veiy brilliant— the little steamer is drawn close 

to the bank and firmly held there l)y a rope thrown round the nearest tree-trunk. 

Twenty years ago, when very lew railways were open, the river-st-camcjrs werc^ 
extensively used by ])assengers, especially by women and children, who drea(T(Ml, not 
unnaturally, the long aiul weary coach-journeys. In point oC time, of cours(\ tlaj 
steamer took longer, for one hundred miles by rivei* may mean but three by land ; and 
this, with the nightly stoppages, made a journey in a cramped and ci*owded vessel 
one not to lie lightly undei’takcn, more cs])e(;ially as the provisions were humble, not 
to say coarse, while the cookery was of an excjccdingly ])rimitive oi’der. 

Seldom — wo might almost say never — do passengei’s travel hy steamer now. The 
coach is generally preferred, oven to reach the towns on the Darling in the far west, 
and the steamers, owing probably to the uiujortain state of the rivers, are wholly 
given up to carrying cargo. Thei’c is no doul)t that they carry an immense (piantity 
of goods, principally station stores —flour and tea, kerosene and tobacco, blankets and 
leather, and, above all, pain-kilhir. The amount of this medicament consumed “ out 

back” must be enormous. The bushman regards it as a sovereign remedy — the 

panacea which, whether applied outwardly or irnvardly, (uircs all the ills that flesh 
is heir to. Ear out, too, whore, when the Avhisky has run out. it is impossible to 
procure cither that or any other stiimdant at a moment’s notice, there will sonictiines 
come over a man a longing and craving for strong drink, which Ikj a])peascs as bcjst 

ho may, and lie will even toss ort* kerosene and water with great gusto. Under 

these circumstances it is not surprising riiat pain-killer, spite of its -iioiy nature, or 
perhaps on account, of* it, j ranks high as a stimulating drink. 'J’he story is told out on 
th() back blocks of a travidler Avho, arriving at a wayside shanty where they wtjre out 
of li(p.ior, (jailed fVir a, nobbier, lie was promptly ])rcsent(Ml with a glass of pain-killer and 
wamr. ‘USurely,” said he wondcringly, sijiping at the milky-white liejuid - “surely it’s pjiin- 
killer.” “Shut up, you fool,” ciied the landlord, holding u]) a warning finger — “shut up! 
Why, man, they’re drinking Earmer’s Eriend in jiarlour.” And, really, he should 
have been satisfied, for Earmer’s friend, seeing that it is only used lor dressing wounds 
on horses and cattle, must be considered mucdi lower down in the scale of drinks. 
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TT was on the 16th of May. 1770, that Captain Cook entered MoretoiN Bay in the 
Eadeavowr and from the topmast-head surveyed the long low line of country, 
and named it after his patron the l^arl of Moreton, then President of the Royal Society. 
He continued his cruise up the coast, naming the principal heads and hays, until ho 
ran his ship on a coral reef, and very narrowly escaped total shipwreck. It became 

necessary to beach the vessel for repays, 
and he ran her into the mouth of a river 
now called the Endeavour, and made his 
landing whpre the town of Cooktown now 
stands. His repairs cflccted, he went to 
sea ag'ain, and sailed as far as Cape York, 
when, before retracing his steps, he once 
more hoisted British colours, and on Pos- 
session Island proclaimed George III. king 
over all the eastern coaM., retaining 
for it the name of New South Wales. 
The blacks who were by this 
ceremony dispossessed of all title 
to their lands, remained, however, 
free from intrusion for* twenty- 
nine years, when Lieutenant 
Flinders, in the Norfi>lk\ dropped 
anchor in Moreton Bay. 
Landing on Bribio Island, 
he^atken^pted to parley with 
•| the aboriginals ; but they 
were not amicable, and 
fighting ensuei on the 
spot now called Skinnish 
Point. Lieutenant Flinders 
remained a fortnight in 
Moreton Bay. On climbing 
one o^ the heights he ob- 
tained an extensive vidw of 
the surrounding country, and 
^counted many columns of< 
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' smol^e, ^ ^ 

ascertMined fact that no river of importance intersected 

though this voyage of ex})Ioration was a coTn])arativo 
iaihirc, Lieutenant Flinders was t,oo well known for 
his pluck and intrepidity not to be sent on tlie same 

mission again; and two years later the Admiralty gave . 

him tluf command ^of the Iim*tiU<jator, and ficnt him ■ '■ Wj PF 

to examine the coast of what is now called QucciiaS- 

land. ^ *1* » , f‘ ,1 ^ 

(jiilf of Carpentaria, and found the waters of (Queens- 
land studded with nwiny beautiful islands. This coast Queensland ferns 

has one diAStinctive feature exceedingly interesting to 

the geologist — the (Ireat llarriei’ Rend*.* This reef is of coral formation, and stretches 
for a distance of 1,200 miles, from Port Denison to Torres Straits. Doubtless it shows 
tfio point to which in remoto iii^cs the shores of the continent cxtciulcd. Anyone 
glancing at a modeni chart of the coa.st of Queensland will at once perceive the skill 
that was recpiired to. navigate t^is shore in the days when there were no trustworthy 
maps or correct charts ; and it is to this voyage of Lieutenant Flinders that we owe 
the knowledjfe of the fact that the navigation of Torres Straits was “ both practicable 
and easily made.” 

Lieutenant King, in the Mermaidf made a further survey of the coast in 1817, 

* Vidif Vol. IL, p. 
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find drew some charts which wore of considerable value. Until now the vast tract of* 

r 

land was only known by its coast-line, and the next move in 1823 we owe, not to the 
desire of a gcroioiis nation to carry the torch qf civilisation to enlighten the dark ways 
of barbarians, but to the ^ necessity that this same great nation was in for finding a 
convenient outlet for its criniinal population, liotany Bay had been a station for 
convicts since 1788, but It was already overcrowded; and as a prosperous colony grew 
up around what had at first boon only a penal settlement, the })opulation began to 
resent the idea of the dregs of society from the Old (Country being sent to illter through 
their midst (Commissioner Biggc therefore recommended that a new station for 
convicts should be formed, and Sir Thomas Brisbane, then (lovenior of New South 
Wales, sent Lieutenant (Jxley in the Mermaid to explore the coast and report upon 
any favourable point for a penal settlement. And so the mighty change that was to 
people h vast land with a new race crept on. A grCat human tide was rising — rising 
to beat on unknown shores; it had not receded, because as yet only a lew waves had 
crept beyond the usual tide-mark. The great waters were banking up behind, and the 
end would be a change so vast and so important in the world’s history that every 
detail of the first })ionoers’ early experience would become of deep interest. The hard- 
ships tliey endured, the pluck and energy they sliowcd, are jewels in a national crown 
of glory; the mistakes they made, the outrages they committed, blots on tJiat nation's 
escutcheon. 

Lieut.onant Oxley sailed northward as lar as Bowen (the name being, of coutse, of 
much later date), and having discovered the River Bowen, ho rctraccsd his steps and 
returned to iMorcton Bay. Hero a lucky chaiKie made him fall in with two white men, 
named Thomas Tamphlet and Finnegan, who were living on amicable terms with the 
natives. These men are generally supposed to have hov.n nmaAvav convicts, but their 
own story was that they were timlier-gcjttcrs ; that their craft h/ul been cnvrml out to 
sea, drifted northward, and ultimately wrecked on Bribie Island ; that the blacks tre^ated 
them with great kindness; that it was easy at low water to pass from the island to the 
mainland ; and that in their Avandcrings ivith the tribes tliey had scon a broad and 
deep river. 

This Avas (jiiite enough to make Lieutenant Oxley dream that the spot he 
Avas seeking Avas found. He at once formed a jiarty for cCxploration, and, guided 
by the castaAvays, entered the mouth of the riAxn* on the 2nd of Decembbr, 1823. He 
pulled fifty miles up stream, examined its banks, and named it Brisbane, after the Governor 
of New South Wales. So enchanted Avas he Avith the success of his expedition that, 
under the imjiulse of his first enthusiasm, he Avrote a rather exaggerated description 
of the river and its surroundings. The authorities at Sydney Avero only too anxious 
to get rid of the convicts, and quite imagined that by f]orAA"arding them to Brisbane they 
Avere sending them to a bouhici from Avhich return Avas as impossible as we should 
consider it now from the North Pole. Thirty of the Avorst offenders were singled out 
and shijiped on to the brig Ainifi/y Lieutenant Oxley in command, and under the 
guard of a detachment of the 40th Regiment, commanded by Lieutenant Miller, they 
wore landed at Humpybong, and began the first settlement of Queensland. The place 
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was not, however, well chosen, and the following year the settlement w\as moved to 
hagle Farm, close to the present site ot Brisbane. Another batch of the most desj)erate 
characters from* Botany Bay added to^ this hopeful starl , and betbi*t* Jour years had 
passed, one thousand convicts, guarded by one hundred soldfers, had landed in jUoreton 
Bay. lar-sccing and wise indeed w’ould that man have been who in those dark days 
could have prophesied that from that beginning would rise it (‘olony >\hich the Mother 
Country would be proud to call her offspring; that the few straggling barracks and 
houses for ihe commandant and oflicers would bo i*(?2)la<5ed 1»y a city in which culture 
and refinement, industry and trade, should llourish, and that the walls which held 
pinioned the worst of malefactors WH)uId one day n’ceeive an assembly of the repre- 
sentatives of a free and onter 2 )rising 2 )eo 2 )lc. 

It is sad for human nature to have to 2 )ause here to sj)eak of the* cruelty and 
tBe crime which stained these hrst years of the new colony, but it would not be fair 
to pass the matter over in silence, and, whilst deploring it, we must recollect that from 
the seething and fermenting vat flows the })ure, clear, invigoi-ating wdne. 

From ltS24 to 1N40 eight commandants ruled the penal set.tleinent Caj)tain L(»gan, 
who commanded between 1<S25- 30, was murdered at liis post. The cihno w'as laid to 
the door of the blacks, but many* 2 >eoplo believe that it was a cons})inicy of the 
convicts. The commandants were allowed the exercise of unlimited i)ower. Far from 
the j)ossibility of any helj) or sup^iort in (*.ase of* emergency, and with a very slender 
force •in their hands, it W'as not wondeHul if they maintained dis(dpline with a harshness 
which vergfed upon cruelty, and even transgressed its bounds. 

Gradually tlui (?(dony of Now South Wales had passed (Hit of infancy, and w^as 
asserting its manhood. It had l)cgnn to think for il-self, to work out its own int(;r(?sts, 
and to realise tliat side by side wdtli duty to it-s parent were growing iij) sei>arato 
duties to itself. The first step was to banish the c.onvicts to a distant jiart of* its own 
<1< )m inions ; the next (in February, 1840) to pass “an Act to abolish transportation ot 
female convicts, and to provide for the more effectual nunislmumt of offeiidcirs.” It was 
not, however, until the year 1853 that England at last ])ass<^d the Bill which formally 
cancelled transportation, and admitted that the Mother Country “had no right to force 
convicts on the colonics against the will of the latter.” Althoiigli the transportation of 
criminals to Moretoi> Bj^y ceased in 1831), it was not until May 4th, 1842, that the 
district was thrown ojjcn to settlenumt. In l)cccml)er of the same year the first sale 
of town-laud took place at Sydney, thirteen acres rc^alising £4, (‘>37. 

Until now, although the', coast-line had been explored, of the interior nothing what- 
ever was known, and the boldest surmise could never have ventured to forecast tlic vast 
riches which have since been di.scloscd. Already the great ])astoral industry had been 
started, for the penal settlcinont owned flocks find Iierds. I'hesc in 1839, when the 
settlement was broken up, numbered 900 head of cattle and 4,500 sheep ; and, as no 
buyoik was forthcoming, the Government continued to graze thciu on the Ipswicdi and 
Rcdbank stations. Four years later the cattki had increased to l,f>20 h(;ad, the sheep 
to 12,000. In this year the wool of this flock w.as sold at Is. 2 )er pound, and f(;tchcd 
£1,000. An industry yielding such returns was not likely to need men of cuter})rise 
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to push it forward, 
and tho squatter Las 
been the real pioneer 
of Australia. The first 
station selected was Can- 
ning Downs, in 1840, but 
years later the district 
boasted of forty-three stations, 
on which grazed G()() horses, IS, 295 
head of cattle, and 184,061 sheep. 

AN ALiiiGATOK pooii IN NouTiiEiiN QUEENSLAND. Tlic ])opulation numbered 335, (d‘ 

whom 45 were ticket-of-leave men. 

As the discovery of printing marks an epoch in European history, so in modern 
times does the establishment of a newspa})er mark an epoch in the advancement of a 
young community, and tho morning of the 2()th of June, 1840, wdiich lirst saw tho 
establishment of the Moreton Bay Courier y now known as tho Brisbane Coiirie7\ 
accentuates more than anything the rapid strides with which the young colony had 
advanced. Dut though a few years had brought about so vast a change, it was still 
only a little corner of Queensland that was settled, and only the extreme fringe of its 
garment that had been touched. 

Passing by the harrowing yet stirring story of the exploration of the interior, of 
whicli some account will be found elsewhere, we may point out that, even before convictism 
was abolished, great dissatisfaction existed in the unwieldy province of New South 'Wales. 
The [)rogrcss of the north was l)eing terribly retarded by tho want of labour, and tho 
squatters in the northern districts complained that the fair share of labour in the market 
did not find its way up to them. The New South Wales (Tovernment made several abortive 
attempts to meet this grievance, and the Artemisiay with 240 immigrants on board, 
Avas sent to Moreton Bay. But the remedy, though rightly chosen, was insufficiently 
applied, and the cry for labour Avas only heard the louder. In 1849 Dr. Lang, one of 
tho most able and energetic spirits of the new settlement, inaugurated a scheme fo’’ the 
introduction of free labour, and the Fortitiule, the Ckasley, and the Lima all landed 
immigrants in accordance Avith the proAusions of this scheme; but still the tension AA^as 
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not remoyed. Meanwhile towns of importance were springir^g np on every side, and, 
with Brisbane at their head, declared that their material interests were being over- 
looked^ that the^seat ot government ati Sydney was to5 far removed ffoin their centre 
and that business was being delayed and advancement kept |back. The discontent 
grow; every class had its special grievance and its own remedial scheme, until 
one single word in a despatch from Earl Grey nnitiMr all the disct>ntcnt into 
one focus, and divided the north from the south as if it were one man. The word 
which provfnl of such vast import was — 8c])aration. To the woiild-bo seceders it 
seemed full of life and hope, and they embraced it eagerly, and rallied, round it with 
noisy acclamation ; to the south it seemed like the * ^ 

cry of dissolution — a dismemberment that was only 
next door to extinction ; and they^ fouglit against 
it^with all their might, iuid for tfeveral years suc- 
cessfully prevented it. 

Earl Grey’s famous despatch was dated in 
1848. During more thanj^,en years the se])aration- 
ists, with Dr. ]jang at tlunr head, fought for 
their independence, which the Imperial (Tovern- 
ment at last g^’anted in 185f). On the 10th of 
Deccmlxjr in that year Sir George Bowen, the 
GQVcmor of the new colony, landed at Brisbane, 
and general rejoicing celebrated the birth oi' 

Queensland. Dr. Ijang received the thanks of 
the Legislative Assembly, and was rewarded lor 
his exertions by seeing the ticav c>olony advance 
by rapid strides. In our own day once more 
the magical cTy of ^separation is i-aised, and the 
north of (Queensland aspires to the title of 
Albertland. • 

The political constitution of (Queensland 
is the same as that of tl)e older 
colonies. The (fovcMioii represents 
the Queen, and is appointed by tlie 
Crown. There fire two Houscis of 
Parliament, corresponding to the two 
Houses of the Mother (^mntry. The 
Legislative Assembly is elected for 
five years, and consists of fifty-nine 
members. The Legislative Council, 

' appointed by the Goveynor-in -Council, 

has thirty-six lifq-members. The ^ i 

Assembly is elected by the people, 

and every man not convicted of crime some Queensland rLowuBs. 

60 
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and resident for six montl^s in the same place is entitled to vote. The members of the 
Assembly since 1885 have had their expenses paid. The Bill to provide for this was the 
subject of a severe conflict betv^een the two hf^uscs, and was passed iik the face, of the 
most strenuous opposition ^rom the Legislative Council. 

In 1858 (the year before the separation of Queensland from New South Wales) 
gold was f(Mind at Canooha, thirty miles .from Rockhampton, and now the Queensland 
goldfields are accounted amongst the richest in the world. Even the disastrous 
rush on Canoona* was of ultimate benefit to the colony, for here was a largo 
country rich in pasture-land and valuable mines, with a soil full of endless possi- 
bilities, and a climate to which a hardy race could easily adapt themselves. All these 
riches were lying fallow for want of brains to search them out and hands to work 
them. Of the thousands who rushed to Canoona, mtxny remained in the colony, and 
settled ‘either in the steady round of agricultural pursuits, or (tired by the restless 

energy of the gold-seeker) began to turn over the soil of the new colony in search for 

the ])recious metal. 

Some years passed before any fresh discoveries were made, then in (juick succes- 
sion the goldfields of Gyrnpic, Cliarters Towers, the Palmer, the Etheridge, and many 
others were discovered. In 1883 there were fifteen goldfields being worked, forming a 

total of 7,793 square miles. Every year since then has been pregnant with fresh dis- 

coveries, chief amongst them the wonderful Mount Morgan, near Rockhampton, which 
has been described as a solid hill of gold, and has certainly furnished the most extra- 
ordinarily rich returns. The total yield of gold for the colony during the year 188'5 
amounts to 310,941 ounces ; the number of miners employed the same year 4,743, and 
1,015 Chinamen. Every miner is forced by law to provide himself with a 3 ^early licence, 
for which 10s. is charged. A business licence costs £4. A Chinaimin pays £3 for 
a minor s right, and £10 for a business licence. The discoverer of a goldfield receives 
a bonus from the Government of from £200 to £1,000, according to the number of 
hands the goldfield proves aide to support. 

Every goldfield is deemed new for three years after its proclamation. During 
those three years no mining right can be bougdit by an Asiatic or African alien, 
though an equitable law provides that, shoukl the field be discovered by an alien, the 
prohibition is cancelled. The object of this clause is to exylude the Chinaman from 
reaping the first-fruits of any discovery. Wonderfully industrious and' frugal, never 
spending, always hoarding, the (Chinaman’s good qualities cause him to be abhorred by 
the white population. Earning more than a subsistence by washing the alluvial dirt 
which has already passed through the hands of the white man and been thrown on one 
side as useless, caring nothing for the country he is dwelling in, during life his spirit 
lives in China, and at death his bqdy is trans})orted thither ; so that the white man 
toiling by his side looks upon him as a blood-sucker, withdrawing everything, 
and giving nothing in exchange. Year by year the Chinese population increases in 
(Queensland ; the poll-tax apparently does nothing to check the incoming stream. ' They . 
are the best gardeners, and pretty well the whole of the market-gardening of the colony 

♦ Vide Vol. II., pp. 30, 31. 
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is done by them. As cooks they command as hij^h wage^ as the white man. and 
therefore, from their numbers and their iiscluliiess, they become tlie white iiuin’s 
powerful competitors, and threaten at iio very distant^ date to lower the rate of wage§ 
current in the colony. In 1S88 the Chinese in C^)iioensland nim^^ered 12,GGS, of whom 
only forty-nine were females. 

Beside gold, rich mines of copper, tin, <*oal, silver, and lead are found in Queens- 
land. Sapphires, diamonds, agates, and rubies have been found in the creeks running 
into the Gilbert River, valuable opals at Cloncurry, and fine pciarls in the sea. Antimony 
is found at hi cardie; galena lode and bismuth ore near (lilberton; manganese at 
Gladstone. Iron is met within large (piantities, and *a bonus of Xo.OOO is olVered for the 
first five hundred tons of good marketable iron from ores raised and smelted in 

e surface of all these treasures is touched as yet, and none can forfrtast tlic 
wealth they will yield. .Capital is needed and labour is needed, but y(*ar by year, as 
the boundless possibilities of the country attract the eyes of the world, its mineral 
productiveness must incifease. Of the copper mines, the chief are at ^yloncnrry (said 
to be the “premier mineral-prodiKiing locality of Australasia, if not of the winhl”), at 
Mount Perry, and at (Jop])erfiold ; but at present, owing to the low ]>rico of co])]ier, the 
capital' needed for the development of the mines is not forthcoming, and this industry 
is not prospering. 

Copperficld may, indeed, be called “ th(^ deserted village '' of Queensland. Here all 
used to be activity, and now silence reigms. The ruin and desolation oi’ a ])laco 
which once suj)p()rted two thousand souls strikes the visitor with sadm'ss. In the Old 
World we see the ruins of races which have preceded us, and they strike us with awe; 
in the New World at times we witness the ruins of our own generation, and they awaken 
our sympathy. Here arc rows of houses without inhabitants ; shuttered windows and 
boards falling to decay. The largest smelting-works in the colony raise their gixjat 
chimneys to the sky, but no smoke rises through them now. At one timcj thirteen 
shafts were being worked, and twenty-five furnaces were in full blast; now all is silent 
and desolate — a monument of disaster. 

Of tin the supply seems exhaiistless, but there is a defic.ioncy of caj)ital to 
prospect the lodes, •and the fields are worked without method or economy. The 
coal deposits must not be passed over with the bare iraiiition of their e.xistencc, 
for they have In all human probability a great future before them. Mr. Tenison 
Woods, • an eminent geologist, regards the coal resources of Queensland as 
enormous, and ludievcs that her shores will prove to be the great emporium of the 
Southern Hemis])here. At present the supply of house-fuel is mainly drawn from the 
great forests or scrubs with \^hich the whole of (^hiecnsland is covered, but Mr. 
Woods' report on the coal-beds states: “It may l>o added the coal has been exten- 
sively used for steaiji and gas purposes, and testimonials arc before me from a large 
number of masters and engineers of steam-vessels, all speaking highly of th(/ fiad, and 
some preferring it to any other.” Darling Downs show a hard coal with a fine per- 
centage of paraffin, and thjs opening will doubtless some day be worked.^ 


(^eensland. 
Only tl 
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The sugar industry Jias received a severe check of late ; bad seasons, low 
prices, and, above all, the labour difficulty, have combined to check advance. Since 
tjie withdrawal Mf* the boiuis^ on cotton, the cultiviition of that plant has*not been •much 
pushed forward. Maizc^ wheat, lucenie, tobacco, and arrowroot are amongst the many 
crops whicdi can be grown at a profit in Queensland, and two crops of maize and 
[)otatoes may. l)e garnered in the twelve months. 

The groat extent of territory producing immense variation of climate, causes Queens- 
land to exhibit the curious feature of the same country producing the crops and fruits 
of both tropical and temperate • zones. Pine-apples, oranges, and bananas grow along 



the coast, whilst peaches, grapes, and figs flourish far inlainJ, And are raised wdth 
success in the face of the terrible droughts which from time to time pinch* the life out 
of everything. The indigenous plants of Quecmsland are various anJ beautiful, from 
the great trees of the forest — the cedar, the pim^, the iron-liaj^-k, the bloodwood, •and the 
gum-trees — down to the delicate grasses and the tender wild-flowers. Along the banks of 
the coast-riA^ers many beautiful kinds of ferns arc found. The varieties of flowering 
shmbs are (uidless, from the graceful Avattles to the tender mimosa. 

, Neither is Quoenslan(| destitute of indigenous fruits ; the Davidsonia plum, the 
Herbert lliver cherry (the stone of which has the originjility to clyig outside instead of 
insider the fruit), the native kainquat, the native limes, are all Avorthy of notice. 'The 
bunyji-bunya pine, a nobre tree bearing a cone as large as a man’s head, grows in the 
scrubs betAwien the Brisbane and Burnet RiA'ers. The seeds pen tained in the cones are 
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very much esteemed by the aborigines. The (Jovcruinent liuve proefainu*! a large 
reserve in the district in which the tree grows best, and in *this reserve no white man 
can either fell tree or cat the iruit. |The flowei’s of i|)neenslan(l, with s^>me lew ex(*e)>“ 
tions, are not richly scented, neither is the dry air caleiilaUll to ^li-aw out the* IVagi’anee 
that exists, but tenderness of colouring, and grace of foliage, and weird eceiailricitv of 
form can be seen in a Queensland scrub as in no* otlier spot in all the 
world. The rosy glow of dawn, the blue, cloudless sky of midday, the primrose of 
evening — e^ch infuses a dilllirent life into the veget<tiirit)fl, and ])reveuTs monotony. 
The clearness of the atmosphere gives a strange distinctness to Queensland scenery, 
and the eye, accustomed to the rich luxuriant tnystery of Knglish oak or beech, 
has to* unlearn something as it gazes upwards into an iron-bark, and marks the 
hard, dark steins, and each clearly-defined l(‘af Avith its silver sliadows, or sees the leaves 
of the box-tree shimmer in siwifight, paiutcid like mirrors to catcli lb(^ simbv'ams, or 
watches the dcli(;ate pale-green brigalow lift its stiff leaves and yellow stalks against t.luj azure 
sky. Standing on the ground, you feel as if you could count every leaf, so (diiarly do('S 
each stand out apart from its brother. The old missal-) )aintei’s knew something of the 
charm of this distim^t outline, which, if it were less ])erf(?ct in its beauty, might be 
hard ; they felt it and seized upon iff in (U)untries where it barely exists, and (Queensland 
ought to produce a race of decorative artists whoso 
Avork should hold its oaa’u Avith that of any age. The 
gc^^ous plumage of the birds, the cpiaint forms of 
Tihe cpiadrupods, invite an artists c.ontem])la,tion — 
everything seems ready for him. He has only to 
arise, and Avith loving eyes and patient hands mai*k 
Avhat he sees. 

It Avould take a long list to hanio the 
quadrupeds of (Queenslajid — the numerous 
varieties of kangaroo, the o))ossuin, the bandi- 
coot, the dingo ; in birds — the strange platy- 
pus, the handsome ernu, the bush-turkeys and 
eagle-hawks, the beautiful pigeons, and the gay 
parrot tribes; but ofjinsect life a A^olume itself 
Avould barely# contain the de- 
scription — for the (Queenshiiid 
climate ^and the great 
of a continent where the 
t)f man has hardly 
trodden are so i)ro-, 
pitious to the in- 
crease of animal and 
msefct existence,- that 
the wonder is, not 
that they exist in 
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grei^t numbers, but that there should be any traces of extinct species. The destruction of 
marsupials and dingoes costs the colony annually a very large sum, and the dread of 
the multiplication of rabbits is so great that in ^ho session of 1885 it was enacted that 
“any person might dei^troy'any rabbit found alive in any part of the colony; that any 
person turning a rabbit loose, or suffering it to run loose, was liable to a penalty of £10 
to £50 for the first offence; and for the second offence £20 to £100.” In the same session 
was also voted a large sum for the erection of a rabbit-proof fence at the boundary of the 
colony, in the hope that 'airy' incursion from New South Wales might in this way be 
chc(*.ked. In spite of these precautions the rabbits arc now in Queensland. Of snakes, 
over sixtj^ kinds have been counted, and live are poisonous. The seas and rivers contain, 
amongst other fish, whales, seals, dugongs, turtles, but abound in sharks and alligators. 

In the north two great fisheries claim our attention, the pearl-shell and the 
beehe-do-mer. The pearl fishery is one of the* 'most important industries of 
the colony. The live shell is valued at £130 per ton, and the pearls found inside 
are often of large size and l)eautiful colouring, although the irregularity of their 
surlace detracts from their market value. South Sea Islanders and Malays are 
generally em])Ioyed as divers to bring up the shells, but some diving-dresses aro 
in use now. To the much-abused Chinaman wo owe the existeiKio of the beche-do- 
mer fishery, which, according to a late return, employs 2()G boats and 1,500 men 
of all races. The beche-dc-mor is a kind of slug, resembling a cucumber in shape. 
It is exceedingly numerous, and lies at the bottom of the sea. Its colcH:?:ing 
is gloriously beautiful; it is the flower of the deep-sea bottom; but * none biit^ 
the diver’s eye can enjoy this Avonderful garden. The l>echc-do-mer is caught and 
dried, and sold to the Chinese for soup. It fetches, according to its quality, from 
£40 to £00 a ton. 

The railways of Queensland belong to the (lovcmment, and every year sees their 
extension. The tclegrapli lines liave pierced into the most unsettled districts, and 
in the. large towns the telephone is in use. Of course there are vast tracts of country 
sparsely settled where the railway has not yet penetrated, but a good system of 
coaches connects these districts, and gives the European traveller a pleasant savour 
of a leap backwards* into a past century, bush -roads aro not the smallest part 

of the piquant treat of coach travelling. The deep ruts cut Ijy Yearns travelling with 
heavy loads of wool or stores arc regular jDitfalls. The banks of the* gullies and 
creeks aro steep ,and stony, and few have bridges. In flood-time they are dangerous 
in the extreme. The country is for the most part flat, but over the rai^ges the 
descents aro precij)itous, even neck-breaking, and the roa(!s often mere tracks. In 
dry weather the sand smothers the traveller with dust, in wet weather the black 
soil becomc's an impassable bog. 

The list of manufactures is already a long one, and they aro largely on the 
increase. A few amongst ‘them must be mentioned, in order to^ give the reader an 
idea of the rapidity Avith Avhi(;h the colony is advancing. The preservation of itieat 
for exportation, boiling down, and tanneries, are amongst the most important. Soap 
and candles are made, good tweeds are woven, and there arc large factories for boots 
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and shoes. Can-iages, waggons, and ^railway carritiges are built. There* are*" seventeen 
yards for ship and boat building, and steamers are both* constructed and repaired. 
The printing houses number fifty-six. | 

At the time of separation from New South Wales thef Stat|e of Queensland relirf- 
quished all control over the Chundi, and, except that the ininisters/who celebrate marriages 
have to be registered, they are entirely disconnected from tl^ SUite, and all denomina- 
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tions are upon a footing of ecjuality. All denominations have their churches and chapels, 
the Jews their synagogues, the Chinamen their joss-house. 

• We have now made t a hasty survey of a colony which would contain England 
more than thirteen times over. We have seen the great invading wave of white faces 
creep slowly up and sweep over the land, changing it in every direction. The old 
things are fast passing away, ^he black faces have become fewer and arc dying out, 
the strange kangaroo is beaten back into the interior, aijd the gorgeous birds have 
hi(J(len themselves in the thickest scrub. It is not all gain to see the ])eace and 
silence of nature chased away by the rush of the settler and the noisy activity of 
the steam engine. 
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WfiSTORN AUSTRALIA; ITS PlfcPLE AND PRODUCTS. 

The Great Evil — “ Larrikinism The Natives— Their Dress and Customs— Opossum Hunting: — Their Dances — 

The Climate — The Soil and, its Productions— The Pearl Fisheries— Animal Life — Birds and their Songfs — 
Reptiles and Insects — Fish. 

Without claiming for the forty thousand soiils^ 
or thereabouts, who comprise the population 
of Western Australia, a state of morality 
superior to that found in other portions of the 
British Empire, it may fairly be said that none of 
those parts can e.^lwbit annals less disfigured Avith 
crime. As a rule, the people bear an excellent 
character for probity and industry, and no better 
proof of this can be given than the fact that, 
poverty, as it exists elsewhere, is unknoAvn in 
Western Australia. The poorest family has enough 
to live on, although the fare may bo of the com- 
monest description, and the poor-houses are, in 
reality, merely institutions for the rece].)tion 
small number of aged, infirm, and invalid men and 
women, who have no relatives capable of supporting 
them. The great evil of the colony is undoubtedly 
drunkenness, although that has been much ex- 
aggerated. The worst phase of drunkenness is to be found in the habits of the 
shepherds and bushmen. These men generally live .at some distance from tlui in- 
habited parts of the districts — in the Avilds of the bush — frequently fifty miles or 
more from the nearest public-house. They seldom see a human taco, excejit upon 
such occasions as the visits of their niasters, or* the teams with I'ations, or Avhen 
the nomadic aboriginal Avandt>rs that Avay in ^search of game, either in the shape of 
kangaroo or the “ Avhite-feJ low’s ” nalgo (food) Avhen the said “^wdijte-fellow’s ” back is 
turned. In this semi-barbarous solitude they continue fVir pciriods varying from six 
months to a couple of years, and not infrecpiently even longer. After twelve or 
eighteen months (perhaps two years) thus spent^ an irresistible longing for thc^ scenes 
and habits of civilisation seizes the bushman, who takes* the first opportunity oY 
leaving the station in charge of some other shepherd, and of drawing from his master 
the wages which have been accumulating during his spell in the \)ush. Supplied wdth 
an order on the storekeeper Avith Avhom the sheep or stock-OAvner has credit, he visits 
the nearest toAvn, presentf?' his order, purchases a suit of clothes and whatever 
trumperies he desires, and then, armed Avitli the balance* of the order- in the shape* of 
a cheque, he betakes himself to a public-house. Arrived there, he hands his cheque to 
Boniface, and proceeds to “ lamb doAvn ” its amount, and the public-house loafers 
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indulge in the luxury of a several dafs' “ drunk,” until cither the value of the cheque 
is spent, or, as has frequently been tie case, the cupidity of the landlord has caused 
him W place anjmfair limit on the number of the “ laulber-down’s^” drhikiT and “ shouts^” 
(treats). Tales verging upon the fabulous have been related of*the ‘^lambing-down ” process. 
Men have entered the public-house of a sparsely-j)opulated hamlet and disbursed a 
hundred pounds in 'two or three days. A man has been kdown to spciK^ lifty pounds 
— at any rate, he was said to have spent it — treating himself and a score of other 
bibulous iiuiividuals to “rounds” of brandy or beer.^ 

Of late years this system of swindling has prevailed to a less extent than 
formerly, as also has the heavy drinking which Vas onc(^ carric'd on at some of 
the public-houses. In days gone by the thirsty souls purchased five or ten gallons of 
whisky at a time in buckets, and helped themselves to it by the 2)jinnikin-full, ladling 
(neat) down tlieir callous tlwoats. It is not siirj)risiiig that the words AWiich left 
their mouths were as sulphurous as the drink Avhich entered them Avas liery. In those 
days a man has been known to purchase a hogshead of beer, and set it up on a stand 
in his hut, and then to lie ^witli his mouth under the tap, and remain there through 
the hot summer days and nights until he had drunk the entire quantity of it. But 
these are events of a nearly forgotXon past, when police supervision was scanty. NoAva- 
days it is everyAvhere cstiiblished, and is in most pLujos suflicicjnt to exercise a 
Avholesome restraint upon intemperance. The laAvs dealing Avith the sale of intoxicants 
ar^likcAviso very strict, and local option in a modified form has been conceded to the 
^^lomnuinity*. 

“ Larrikinism,” as youthful roAvdyism is designated in Australia, is the iiiiioii of tho 
extremes of brutality and imbecility. Happily for 


Western Australia, it is neither so Avidespread nor 
pronounced as in the other colonies. The acts ot 
coarse, brutal crime Avhich arc recorded in the jjapers 
of “the other side” are imknoAvn in this colony. 
At the same time, the evil is permeating the loAver 
classes to a large extent, and a leV years ago it 
was found necessary to have recourse i»o special 
legislation in order t«j;e- 
strain its gi’oAvth. The 

Having before their eyes 

magistrates carry out tho 
law •with rigorous irnpar- 
tiality and justice. ^ 




r, 




But after all that has 
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been said under these heads, the broad fact remains that the people of the colony 

are eminently law-abiding.* Crime is very rare./ Besides this, they justly enjoy an 
excellent chaivx'’^t(x: for their hosjiitality to strai/gers ; and although tljey are perhaps 
at first rather caiitiouj^ in ^making new acquaintances, the new arrival has no cause 
to complain of his 'treatment. Unfortunately, immigrants sometimes expect too 
much. In colony only Vecently emerged from a very primitive state of civilisation, 
they expect to find most, if not all, of the conveniences and the sources of recreation 
with which they were famiTuii'Cjiijpthcr lands. And during the past few yci^rs some of 
the familiar evidences- of civilisation elsewhere have made their appearance in the 
colony, and assisted in the develoiAncnt of that go-ahead spirit in the people which, in 
the towns at any rate, will provide all the conveniences and amusements which are 
now rc(iognised as part and j)arcel of modern existence. 

In t^liat delightful accumulation of mendacity alleged by the Gallic Defoe to be t^e 
narrative of his hero, the Frenejh llobinson Crusoe, Jacques Sadeur, we find some excel- 
lent lies about the inhabitants of his Terra Incognita Australis. They were androgyns 
of lofty stature, being eight feet high, and in colour approximaf.cd the true red. Their 
clothing was oven more scanty than the traditional fig-leaf, and*they were fond of manly 
exercises, and included war amongst their man/ diversions. Communistic principles 
governed their political and social relations towards each other, from necessity ; as, 

“ if it should happen that any one of them had anything that was not common, Twould 
be impossible for him to make use of it.” Their system of religion and philojtqnhy 
was enlightened, and, as might naturally he supposed, peculiar to themselves ; and the^v 
were far advanced in the arts and sciences— ])articularly, as to the former, in painting, 
sculpture, and architecture. 

It is a pity that such a picture is false, and that the savages of Australia are as 
unlike Sadcur's aboriginals as the real Indian is unlike the noble red man of 
¥ enimore Cooper. Such intellectual anakim would, desj^ite their attachment to 
war, have been a vast improvement upon the degraded sj:)oeimons of our race 
who, for the most part, constitute the aborigines of “ Oceana.” The aborigines of 
AVestern Australia, belong probably to the same race as those of the eastern half of 
the continent, for there is a family resemblance in colour, language, customs, and laws. 
It has justly been remarked by a local writer that, “ measured l>y^tb^ English standard of 
taste, they are a very ugly race ; and the women are, ])erhaps, more unprepossessing in 
appearance than the men.” He thinks, however—and occasionally one is tempted to 
agree with him — that a well-formed Australian native may lay claim to considejation in 
respect of muscular development, agility and flexibility of* body, and manly bearirtg. 
Such instances of “well-formed” natives — at all events, in the south — are, however, as 
rare as the “ black SAvan ” Avas once supposed to be. 

The difference in mode of life between the natives in the north and those 
in ‘ the south is considerable. The southern native lives in a hut, sleep?* on 
a bed of leaves or rushes, and wears a booka, or * covering formed of kangaroo 
or opossum skins ; the northern native lodges in the open air, sleeps on the 
ground iti summer, and in the winter excavates a hole in the ground in which 
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. he deposits himself. As a nilc, he ijj a much liner specimen of humanity than his 
southern brother, and not a few of |lie ^wmcn approach Very nearly to the “ good- 
looking.” Ho disdains (unlike the abA-iginal of the South) the use Of «llotliing, being 
girt only round the loins with a fragmentary covering. Some dfuious tales have been 
told of their induction into the garb of civilisation. 1 on(‘o lieai'(f of a native gentleman 
of fierce aspect who industriously got together a collection 'of mi-scellanejus clothing, 
and placed it for safe keeping and admiring inspection on his bo(%^ ^Mleu seen by 
my informant, his head was bedecked with a child’s u])per half of his body 

with a waistcoat, his nether limbs with a crimson shirt, the sleeves covering his leg.s. 
Over that he wore a girl’s frock, which, however,* he held high enough to exhibit 
the Wellington and IJlucher boots which encased his feet. In addition, he wore in 
his nose a long piece of bone, and was understood to be a “ (Judebs iii search of a 
wife.” 

In the unsettled parts su])erstition is very rife, llrokon up into small tribes, the 
natives are always at enmity with each other, and believe that sickness and death aro 
the results of their foe.s’ majignant influence. In i-evenge for their comrades’ deatlis, 
they inflict severe reprisals on whatever tribe they hold responsible foi- the calamity. So 
far as has been learned, they have no idea of a future state, but they have a belief in 
spirits. The chief of them arc (in the south) Jengy and Wangiil. The fii'st is ii terrific 
creature — a real bogey, with liory eyes and a mouth breathing flaine, who lives away in 
thg^fcountains, and comes forth at night, or lurks about in quiet places in the day- 
iCunc, to .seize and devour men. AVangul is a wa(er-s])irit, and preys more ])articularly 
on women, especially the young ones who go down to the rivers to bathe. The Rev. 
C. G. Nicolay .says, in his “Handbook of Western Australia,” that “each family has its 
kobong or cognisance, some animal or vegetiible for which tiny have a snpei’stitious 
reverence, and which is, therefore, not used as food by the family who a<lo])t it.” In 
the more northern parts some tribc.s, it is said, believe that the white men are the 
spirits of the dead blacks. It is to this belief that Tennyson alludes in a •recent poem. 

“ E'ea the black Austrahan dying- hopes he shall return a white.” 

Familiarity with the presence of tlio IJack niairs spirit, however, breeds not only 
contempt for, and u»44fijief in, his supposed supernatural powers, but a covetousness 
after his worldly possessions. 

When not employed by the whites, the men jifcnerally lead a lazy life. Occa- 
sionally they do a little kangaroo or opossum huuting, but, as a rule, it is the women 
wfio supply the commissarmt, by digging up edible roots, catching fish, snaring birds, 
gathering eggs, or treeing opossums. This last performance is worthy of description. 
Both the men and the. women adont the same method, the former always undertaking the 
task when the tree is high. “ Womance fall, p’raps killurn self” explained a sable 
hunter ; but it was self-interest rather than care for his “ coujM ” (wife) which prompted 
his •consideration for her safety, since ho did not wish to lose his commissary. 
Having discovered a tree bearing 'possum signs slight indentations of the mar- 
supial’s claws in the bark), the native throws off all clothing likely to iiApede her 
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movoments, and with a tomahawk cuts a smalji nick the size of a hen’s egg in the 
bark, about two feet from the ground. !Slie jriakes a similar nick higher up, and 
inserting the 'lingers of her left hand in that, iind the big toe of he]; left foot -in the 
lower one, she raises \herself from the ground and cuts another nick midway between 
those two, in which she puts her right big toe. That raises her suflieiently to enable 
her to cut another high iiick, which she liolds with her right hand, having first put 
her tormihawk in her waist-belt in front. She then repeats the operation with her left 
hand, and continues it to left, and left to right, until by means of. her strange 

step-ladder she reaches the branch where the opossum lies 'perdu. Having ascer- 
tained by tapping it how far tli(^ limb is hollow, she cuts a hole into it, draws her 
(juarry out by the tail, and stuns him with a smart blow against the limb. Slie then 
throws him to the ground, and descends the tree the same way as she ascended it. 

It looks- much more dangerous than it really is, and, given daring and ordinary 
strengtli of limb and muscle, a white man, alter a little })racticc, can accomplish the 
feat as easily as a black. But in the settled districts the natives prefer ’possum-hunting 
with a gun when the little creature comes out o’ nights to feed among the tree-tops. 

The woman is no better tlian the slave of her “ man.” Besides keeping the larder sup- 
plied, she is hut-builder, beast of burden, personal attendant, and general factotum for her 
lord and nuister. Polygamy is practised amongst the natives, but the number of wives for 
one man I’andy exceeds three. In some parts of the colony, particularly to the north-eaSt, 
the women arc betrothed when tliey are more toddling children (mostly to the old 
and when they reach the age of ideven or twelve y(Mirs they enter upon their wifely dutie'S>- 
The tribal laws affecting marriage jind inheritance arc very ])eculiar. The children are 
regarded as the mother’s and not the father’s, and take her family name. Intcnnarriago 
between members of one family is contrary to their laws. Not only the actual 
offender against any of their laws, but his relatives are liable to be punishcid for his 
c.rime. The Mosaic law which com})elled a man to marry his brother’s widow and 
adopt his childrmi })revails among some tribes, but the })roi)erty goes to the male 
children . only. The inheritance consists of the right to certain hunting-grounds, and 
such rights arc always jealously guarded. 

The natives are much given to singing^, and dancing, and their corroboro<is and 
war-dances are spectacles to be remembered. l\Iany years ag^ua corroborec was got 
up by tlie natives in honour of (Jlovernor Wild when he landed in Albwiy. It took 
pla(;e at night, a short distaiK'e out of town, and nearly cveryl)f.)dy turned out 
to witness the sight. Around a fii'c, as large as lour or five ordinary bonfires, were 
grouped some three hundred natives, male and female, ‘^dressed,” as a wag put * it, 
“in various stages of nudity.” Tlndr faciis and breasts were marked with white, rod, 
and yellow nilgui — an unsavoury comjaaind of prepared clay and stale grease, and 
on their heads they wore emu feathers and other ornaments. Many of them had small 
boiies or sandal-wood sticks thrust through the cartilages of their noses. They (Carried 
gidjies (spears), Avommoras (throwing-sticks), kylej\s (the 'Western Australian boomerting), 
dowarks (something like the Hibernian shillelagh), wannas (staves), and other implements 
and weapons. Round the lire squatted a number of men and women with kyleys in • 
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e^h hand, and at a given signal they struck up a wild funorcal dirge, accompanying It 
with a clattenng of the kyloys togcthjr, sounding like a band of ioose-ipintod, festive 
skelet(»ns dancing to the melody of ’the songful biill-frog. they were thus 

engaged, the men and women who had been standing in a/circle round the lire 



OPOSSUM HUNTIXG. 


stamped with their foot ; and while the Avornen supplied, a screeching treble, the men 
grunted out a monotonous and mj)st unmusical guttural bass caj)able of expression only 
by the words Ugh ! ugh ! ugh ! ’’ 

Mter several minutes had been spent thus, the kyley-players stopped their 
musift, and the men and the women, all singing together. ])erf()rmed a sort of com- 
bined quadrille, lancers, and Caledonians, and then resumed their former exercise. 

‘This was repeated in many ways, and varied with yells and shrieks jyid howls, and 
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saltatory performances “between the acts," leprcsenting hunting and battle scenes, 
and after a couple of hours had passed, the afflir wound up with a cancan. It was 
pne of the sftfan^est .of many strange scenes JF have witnessed in Western Aiistralia, 
and it required but alight stretch of fancy on the })art of the beholder to imagine 
that a pack of fiends had broken loose from Pandemonium, and Avere holding high 
festival in the bush. 

Some years later I witnessed the war-dance of some blacks from Nicol Bay, and 
managed to leani the son^*‘w’jfifi^^. accompanied it, although 1 have not the ghost of 
an idea Avhat the words mean. The dance was a most expressive one, and the various 
motions — indicating the sighting ah enemy, pursuing him, fighting him, and, it is need- 
less to say, conquering him — were all faithfully exhibited in the strictest time to music. 
It was a very gracriful bit of acting. And in ordpr that the reader may have some idea 
of the a'ooriginal style of music, I venture to set dowif the air and words : — 



tss 







bar - ra ban - iVy dur - ra bir - rin - go - rah, ah, bar - ra ban - ily ilur - ra bir - rin - go - rah, 



To gain a fairly accurate idea of the melody of this beautiful composition, it is 
necessary, in singing it, to flatten it tlic (»ighth^part of a tone, and “to speak nasally 
rather than to sing the notes. As will be seen by the clef hi Avhich it is wri/ten, it is 
for male voices onh’. 

The natives are emjdoyed in various capacities by the settlers, and some are of 
great seiwicc as shepherds, stock-riders, and trackers. They are employed in tracking 
as^ native police-constables. Amongst the Avomen, cspeciidly those trained at Bishop 
Salvado's Homan Catholic Mission at Noav Norcia, good domestic servants may- occa- 
sionally be found, Avho are clean in their habits, attentive to their duties, attAchod 
to their employers, and excessively kind to the children. But such instances are rare. 
As a rule, tl^ey are idle, dirty, ungrateful, and given to drink and to worse vices.* 
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The only way of making them permlincntly useful members of the community is by 
training up the young children. Tho.‘|e who have enjoyed this advantage have almost 
invariably turned out well. To do ihis, however, to an^ extent, libt'fiilly-supportc^ 
institutions arc necessary, and up to the present time the colony has never been in a 
position to do as much as it desired to sec done. But of late the native question has 
occupied more attention, both from the Government, the* clergy, and, the giuieral 
public, and an Act has been passed which places them in a more favoured position 
than in any other Australian colony. 

As to the climate of Western Australia, we cannot do better than quote tlic words 
of Sir Frederick Broome, the Governor of the Colony, who, speaking before the Boyal 
Colonial Institute in 1885, declared it to be “ the best and healthiest in the world.” 
“ L believe,” he proceeded, “ we arp ncj^rly right, judged by the very practical standard 
01 a death-rate of fourteen per thousand. The climate of the greater })art of tlfc^ colony 
surpasses in health-giving excellence the most favoured spots in Southern Enro|.)e. Old 
age appears almost a matter of course. Nothing can exceed the charm of the light air, 
and bright sunny days may .be counted on fV)r nine or ten months of the year, with 
very occasional exceptions. The winter rains are neither bleak nor excessive, and a 
hot wind for a few hours now and then in summer is the only disagreeable feature.” 

From Shark’s Bay to Berth the temperature gradually decreases, while tlie atmo- 
spheric conditions between that city and Albany leave little to be desij'ed, and 
^eii^hcro along the sea-board the summer heat is counteracted by a cool, relix^shing 
'sea-breeze from the southwards, which prevails during the greater part of every day. 
Such cold as prevails in England is unknown in Australia, and although the rains 
which fall are abundant, owing to the porous nature of the soil they are quickly 
absorbed, and there is comparatively little residual surface-water. Frosts occur occa- 
sionally, and early in the morning a thin sheet of ice sometimes forms in the 
pails and tubs. Snow is unknown to the native-born inhabitants, although a l()(;al 
writer some years ago stated that the aboriginals to the southward described the 
occurrence of a phenomenon which was ])robably a fall of snow. With regard to the 
winds, the same writer states: “Hurricanes never occur in the colony. In the winter 
season the north-west gales sometiiJies • blow very heavily, but, as (compared with 
other parts of the w«fstk Western Australia enjoys a remarkable immunity from severe 
and destructive storms.” Of late, however, that immunity has not been so marked. 
Heavy gales haVe raged along the seaboard with exceeding great viohince, inflicting 
considerable damage ripon property both on sea and land. Especially disastrous has 
been the influence of the “ willy- willy s,” the local name for the hunicanes which 
periodically visit the north-west. With the exception of the “ willy-Avilly,” there is 
little to complain of as regards Ajindy Aveather. 

The soil varies much in quality—that adapted for agriculture, Avitli the t-xception 
of the rich flats at Jhe Greenqugh, lying in comparatively small ]:)atches. Small areas 
of arable land, some rich and loamy, others more or loss sandy, occur betAveen larger 
areas of rocky pasture, granitic or calcareous. Occasionally forests of timber are met Avith, 
and although, from a picturesque point of view, the luxuriantly-foliaged^treqs strikingly 
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decorate the scene, to the fq-rmer they mean a hea^ expenditure in clearing and preparing 
the ground for tlie work of the plough. Most of (he cultivable land lies between Albany 
and Champion ' Jlay ; i^orth,of tlie latter district the country is more 'suitable for the 
pastoralist than the farmer and gardener. In the more southern portions, besides cereals 
and vegetables, grow the fi^, grape, peach, loquat, guava, banana, apricot, nectarine, apple, 
pear, lemon, orange, and melon, in great abundance ; and in some places English fruits, 
such as currants, cherries, aiud gooseberries, thrive well. The further north you go, the 
less luxuriant and varied aro'^Lhe fruits; and after you leave the Champion Bay 
district, you must abandon all expectation of a large supply of locally-grown fruit and 
vegetables. Unfortunately the poison-plant, which infests portions of the southern and 
eastern districts, has proved a considerable drawback to stock-raising, but many of 
the settlers devote considerable time and money# to its eradication, and in not a' few 
cases their efforts have been rewarded with a fair amount of success. The capabilities of 
the soil for the cultivation of cereals, vegetables, and fruits nre most rcmarkalde, the 
climate in most respects being a counterpart of that of Oilifornia. It has already been 
demonstrated that the olive and the castor-oil tree will grow in Avild luxuriance, and all 
that is necessary to establish large mulberry plantations for seri- 
culture is capital. For many years now a large and grooving 
trade in jarrah has been carried on with the other colonies, India, 
and England, and, in a less degree, sandal-wood has been an 
important factor in the list of exports, Avhilc largo quantitkr.^of 

wattle-bark have 
been used for 
tanning purposes 
both within and 
beyond the co- 
lony. 

In addition to these 
and other resources of the 
colony, there are its mineral 
products, the oldest of 
are the lead-mines 
{it Northampton, which 
have been Avorked with 
\ trying results for a great 
number of years. Iron, 
tin, aiid copper are also 

knoAvn to exist in almost inexhaustible quantities, and a species ©f coal Avas discovered 
in the north some years ago. Last, but not least, must be mentioned the discovery 
of what there is every reason to hope Avill prove extensive gold-fields in the diim- 
berley district. Up to the present time the reports receiA-ed from the fields Vary 
considerably. Some are most discouraging ; and, unless they were received cum grano 
aalis woul(J leg.d one to suppose that this the latest reputed find, was as great a 
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, fiasco as those which were reported 
years ago. nie information from the 
most reliable authorities for the most 
part lead conclusively to the belief 
that “reefing” will before long be- 
come payable, but that, owing to the 
lack of a plentiful water-supply, the 
alluvial soil cannot be profitably 
worked — at any rate, for some time 
to come. 'J'hat., however, need not be 
long. *What the district lacks in a 
natural supply ol‘ water can be made 
u^ by artificial means, and Avhen oilce 
the Government are in a jiosition to 
take the matter in hand,* and, either 
out of public funds or by loan-moneys, 
undertake the sinking *of artesian 
wells, alluvial mining may be suc-^ 
cessfully prosecuted. 

Of the splendid pearl and pearl- 
sheJJ^fisherics lying to the north-west 
the colony it may be said that, 
although they have been worked for many years, the su})))ly 
seems inexhaustible. Jjarge cpiantities have been obtained 
from the banks, and amongst the “ takes ” many pearls of 
large size and great brilliancy have been gathered, one of 
the latest being the Great Southern Cross Tearl, familiar to 
most of the visitors at the Colonial and Indian Exhibition 
in London. In 1885 the pearls found were valued at 

£15,000. In Shark's Bay a smaller -kind of shell is collected on a large scale. Besides 
the trade in pearls and shells, considerable quantities of beche-de-mer are annually col- 
lected for ex]:)ort to J^hina. 

Animal .life in Western Australia, as represented by “ l)oasts and all cattle,” is 
not varied, the,princi})al four-footed things being kangaroos, opossums, wallabies, bandi- 
coots, native cats, and the native dog — the last a small, sheep-eating, yellow-coated 
artimal, very like a wolf, Against whose predatory habits the sheej)-owners are perforce 
obliged to wage continual war. Bird-life is more numerous, but though many of the 
species are very attractive on account of their handsf)me plumage, their powers of song 
are very indifferent. There are Cockatoos of several kinds — black, white, cream-coloured, 
and ^ark-grey — the white being the most common, and theigioy the most prized. The 
par»ot family is a vefy large oile, and amongst its members may be found probiibly the 
gayest and handsomest j)lumagod birds in Western Australia. Perhaps the prettiest are 
those known as rosellas. But for the difference in the beak, one might almost 'fancy that 
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Master Robin Redbreast had attired himself in a bright green coat instead of a black 
one, and donned a red cap' to match the lovely ^olout of his waistcoat. Unfortunately, 
although tamed as easily as a rpbin, your rose!. a is as stupid as he is beautifi^, and 
^ sorry a songster afe “JCnny Wrens husband” is a delightful one.’' 

The other members* of the family deserving attention arc the green parrot, a fair 
singer and excellent talker^ and a larger species of the same colour, remarkable for the 
resemblance which its cries bear to the words “ twenty-eight.” The noisy parroqiiet, the 
odd looking pelican, the tinjimt^il, tlie ugly bustard, are also natives of the colony ; there 
are, again, magpies, pigeons, wild duck, wild geese, and several varieties of hawk, the 
chief of which is the great eagle-hav’k, a large brown and grey bird, whose wings nieasure 
six feet from tip to tip, and whoso home is among the cliffs and rocks. On the })lains 
the gnou, a gallinaceous bird, piles its eggs in a heap with leaves, and abandons them, 
to bo h:jtchcd out by this leafy incubator, while tlie^ emu, wliich somewhat resembros 
an ostrich in shape, and is much sought after on account of its dark-green eggs, and 
brownish-grey feathered coat, Ia}'s its eggs in the sand, like the large bird it resembles. 
Tlie black swan gave its name to the original settlement;, and has its place on 
the Western Australian coat-of-arms ; and instead of a repr(‘sentation of Her 
Most Gracious Majesty’s head, the local postage-'otamj) bears that of the sal>Io bird 
sailing on a river. The mina (a small grey bird) is easily domesticated, becomes 
greatly attached to its owner, and is a very charming household pet. Owls are 
unknown, but there is a small brown bird, called indifferently mopoke and luj^vler, 
which somewhat resembles the owl in appearance. It freciucnts the swamps, and “oiu 
in the stilly night” the bushman’s sonorous slumbers are broken by its hoarse, dismal 
croak, sounding not urdike the words “ More pork ! more pork ! ” The wattle-bird is so 
named from the fact of its home being in the wattle-trees. Its notes are very 
melodious, but only at times, as the pretty brown thing occasionally disjdays a perverse 
inclination to utter a rasping cackle which grates horribly on the eai*. According to 
the natives, who, like Scheherazade's merchant, claim to understand the language of 
birds, the “wattlcr” upon those occasions condescends to human language, expressive of 
the excellence of the “inungitc,” whi(!h in the native tongue is the name of the 
banksia flower. Tliey assert that he says, “ Mimgitos, mungitos, (piabba ! qiiabba ! ” 
“Quabba,” bo it remarked, signifies “good.” Rut it requires plenty of imagination to 
distinguish the words. 

It is very difficult to obtain reliable information respecting the ^birds that sing. 
My own experience of bush song-birds was gained in the (1]ampion Bay district several 
years ago, but unfortunately they w’ore so shy that it was* difficult to obtain a close 
view of them. They came every autumn, and, so far as I coidd see, were of diminutive 
size, and resembled the marten, the sparrow, and the wagtail. ^ Between them they 
produced (chiefly in the early moniiiig) a great variety of notes, some having as many 
as five and six a})ieco, which they sang to a quick waltz measure. It was one of rny^ chief 
delights to start out very early in the morning, and, after rejoicing in the sight of 
the glorious sunrise, which nowhere in Western Australia is so beautiful as in the 
north, to ‘lie on the grass beneath the trees and listen to the shy little warblers 
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pouring forth their morning hyinn of praise of tho Creator. Listening Irequendy to 
their notes, I learned to whisitlo thorn in my own poor way, which was a full octave 
lower •than thejr pitch, and hence it is that I am abl^ to give* below a written 
illustration of their songs. The double bars divide one song from another; — 



The ]:)rincipal ro[)tiles are snakes, iguanas — “go-anna” is the local bucolic pronun- 
ciation — and lizards, of wliicli there arc several species. Many of the first-named are 
poisonous, especially the black and the whij) snake, and those whicli inliabit the rivers. 
There are also ophidians of tho constric.tor s|)e(;ios. l>ut, as a rule, venomous snakes 
rarely attack man unless interfered with. Tlie iguanas vary in length from about 
eight inches u}) to three feet, and their colour is either black, brown, yellow, or slate. 
Tho smallei species are tho most common, particularly tlie “ l)ob-tailed go-amia.” 

At the risk of being accused of romancing as extravagantly as tliat delightiiil old 

story-teller Sir John Maundeville, T venture to describe two or throe of the smaller 

s})ecies of rcptiltis. The mountain devil (moloch horridm), a ((ueer-shaped lizai’d, all spikes 
and knobs, and gifted (like the chameleon) with tho power of changing its colour, is 

too well known to recpiiro description. Hut not so familiar, evc^n to WosUjrn 

Australians, is a small black lizard with a head resomlding a land-turtlifs. This little 
creat^uro is remarkable for its beautiful shiny skin, and tlie ])eculiar cry — short, sharp, 
and shrill, like the angry yap of a ’diminutive dog — which it utters when disturbed. 
Another remarkable reptile, to Avhich I plight to have referred when mentioning the 
snakes, is a two-legged yariety. It is not too well known that most snakes have a 
couple of small legs. Those of the species I am dealing with, however, luwe, considering 
their size, very large ones. The reptile is about ten or twelve inches in kuigth, and its 
legs, Avliich are placed some four inches from the tail, are about an inch and a half long, 
anef by their aid their owner can leap a considerable height in the air. The batracihian 
family is well represented in tho coloiiy, and after the early rains in the autumn, 
when the swamps arQ covered ivith ivater, may be heard at nights a mile away 
chanting their “moonlight minstrelsy” in tones to which nothing but distanc(' could 
lend enchantment. MclloAved by the acres of ground lying belween th(^ drones and the 
listener, the bull-frog’s croak becomes a pleasing bass, while the shriller voices of his 
green, brown, black, yellow, and speckled brctliren form the lighter parts. Hut to 
islcep — or, rather, endeavour to do so — near a creek in the bush, with a combination of 
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batrsSbhian and canino melody (the croak of the frog, and the howl of the native dog), 
is an experience almost worse than a nightmare. 

^ Insect-liib in 'the colony does not call for lengthened notice. The butterflies,, grass- 
hoppers, and beetles, although numerous, possess, as a rule, but few attractions. It was 
at one time believed tH^xt tlfe firefly had its habitat in certain parts of the colony. It 
was stated by people who^slept in the bush that at night some of the trees were lit up 
by winged, luminous insects, which gave forth quite a bright light. Investigation, 
however, proved that the supposed insect was nothing but small fungoid growths on 



the branches of the tree, which shot out phosphorescent sj)arks in the dark, and 
to which the swaying of the branches in the breeze gave the appearance of 
fireflies flitting amongst the leaves. A peculiar insect — and one I do not remember 
reading of in entomological treatises — is a flying, or rather jumping, centipede. Crossing 
a reaped field one day, 1 was startled by seeing somethinff spring out of the stubbie a 
few feet in front and alight at my feet. Upon examination it proved to be a bronze- 
coloured centipede, about fifteen inches in length: and while ^I was watching it, it 
gathered itself up, after the fashion of the cheese-jumper, and sprang away. I saw 
several afterwards, but neVer cared to inspect them too closely. ^ 

All the Avaters of Western Australia abound in fish — whiting, herring, mullet, 
bream, schnapper, cobblers, and tailors on the coasts and in the rivers ; whales, sharks, 
and seay in the seas; while occasionally alligators make their appearance in the north.^ 
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Crayfish are also abundant in both seiis and rivers, and Cinnbridge Gulf boasts of the 
giant crab, a crustacean monster large enough to afibrd a meal tj) sewjral persons. 
Oysters, both pearl and edible,* dugongs and sting-rays, aful also tre|)ang are to life 
found, and on one or two occasions the jolly mariner .has brought in news of the 
sea-serpent. 
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Early Days in New South Walls-^n Impassable Barrier — Discoveries — Founding of Bathurst — Depredations — 

» Saturday — Convict Outbreak — Depression — Good Times. 

T he town of Bathurst has already boon dealt with in this work,* but something 
remains to be said of the interesting district of which it is the centre, interesting not 
only from its natural beauties and 'fertility, but also from the fact that it was the first 
part of the interior of New South Wales discovered and settled. The early settlement 
of the colony, from the years 1788 to 1815, was confined principally within that })or- 
tion of ^.ho country drained by the eastern tributaries of the Hawkesbury River, which 
for a considerable part of its course runs close under the foot of the Blue Mountains. 
These mountains were not passed until 1818, and they formed a barrier to any 
progress into the interior. Before this time, however, aliortive attempts had been made 
to scale their rocky and precipitous sides. Bass ])enot.rated some little distance into 
their ravines, and discovered the (Iroso River. tit)orgc (Jaloy, a bot.anist, in 1804 took 
what afterwards proved to be the right track, and readied a point seventeen miles west 
of the Hawkesbury. As he was unjirovided with horses, his men became “ knocked up,” 
Sind he had to return. Commencing in 1809, a long period of drought now visited the 
settled districts. The necessity of seeking more ])asturo for the iiKjreasing live-stock of 
thci colony induced Messrs. (Iregory Blaxland, William WentAvorth, and Ijieutenant 
William Lawson to make an attempt, of whic.h wo have already had occasion to speak, 
to solve the mystery of the interior. f 

They determined to follow the course of a ridge which scjemed to divide the waters 
of the Warragamba and Grose Rivers, and by this means to ascend to the highest 
point of the range. They started on the 11th of May, 1818, and on the 29th of that 
month they succeeded in crossing to its western side that sandstone plateau which is 
now known as the Blue Mountains. Their task was no small or light one, and is most 
important from the fact that from that day the great pasture-lands of the interior of 
Australia began to be opened up. Although this was the general result of their labour, 
they did not })enetrato so far into the country as to reach the wat(^rs trending to the 
westward and the interior. Tn November, 1818, Mr. George W. Evans, an assistant 
surveyor, was despatched by Governor Macquarie to endeavour to discover a passage 
over the Blue Mountains, “and ascertain the qualities and gfencral properties of the Soil 
he should meet with to the westward of them.” Mr. Evans with his party followed the 
track of Blaxland, and, “ continuing in a westward direction for twenty-one days, passed 
over several plains of great extent, interspersed with * hills and valleys, and abounding 
in the ricliest soil, and wMi various streams of water and chains of ponds.” This is 
the earliest description we have of the country nowkhown as ]?athurst. “Mr. Evans 
was of opinion that these plains had a capacity for every demand which this colony 


• Vida Vol. II., pp. 78-86. 
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may have for an extension of tillage and pasture-lands hy* a century to comw. ' Mr. 
Evans must have been cither very sanguine of their capacity, or else w^s not able to 
see very far into the future. • • * • 

Governor Mucqu*aric at once ordered a road to be made to the ne^N'ly-discovered 
lands, and drove over the llluc Mountains in his “ cabriolet^’ j’caching the site of the 
city of llathurst on May 7th, 1815. He fixed iqu.)!! the site for the future city, and 
named it after Earl llathurst, the then •* 

Secretary oT State foi* the Colonics. On 
his passage over tJje mountains he also 
named va.rious points of interest — the 
Kinjj’s Table Ijand, Prince Regents Glen, 
the Vale of Chvyd, Cox Kivei*, &c. &c. 

The lands on tlie plains during the 
next few 3 ’ears were parcelled out and 
given to settlors on (iondition that they 
paid a small (juit-rent, and employed a 
certain number of (Maivict-mcn, acccg*d- 
ing to the acreage of their grant. The 
Government resorvcid all the land ljung 
to the west of t;li(; Maccpiarie River for 
their own live-stock, and established 
herds of cattle there. The small village 
of Kelso wa,s the first attempt at form- 
ing a town on tlie Rathurst Idains. | 

An old two-storej'od liouse,. falling j 
rapidly into ruin and decay, and sup- 
posed to bo liaimted, was the f>rincipal 
inn of the j)lace ; and here the judges 
held court, and the early settlors gave 
assize-balls on such occasions. Mrs. 

I 

Dillon, the landlady, was a celebrated 
character in the cftirly settlement of in the blue mountains. 

the west. Alnong the most remarkable 

of the English gentlemen who made their homes here was Captain John Piper, 
w^iose property at Allowj^y Bank was celebrated for its breed of horses and cattle 
and its dairy produce. The lavish and unbounded hospitality of its owner, who 
was never hapj)y unless wdien contributing to the amusement and enjoyment of his 
neighbours, was almost proverbif?! 

In its curly days the district had its tronhlcs from depredations of the aboripnes 
nndeV their groat cliicf Saturday, and also of runaway convicts or hushrangors. The 
natives belonged to the tribe of the Wirridgerie. Their home extended from near 
Mudgeo, across the country including the valleys of the Macquarie and the Lachlan, to 
the Murrumbidgec. Saturday was such a desperate character that the .Government 
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offer^ uS reward for his capture a grant of 500 acres of land ; this was in 1824. In 
1830 an outl^eak^of the convict population in the district took place. They gathered 
together to the number of \jighty, all more or less armed. However, for want of plan 
and through defection, their number became reduced to thirteen. When they had shot 
an overseer at a station,* a ^ meeting of the inhabitants of Bathurst was convened, and a 
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small body, some twelve in number, of volunteer cavalry was formed. This party 
came up with the insurgents among the ranges of the^ Abercrombie River, not far from 
where the small mining township of Turnkey now stands, or rather falls. A sharp 
skirmish took place, but the bushrangers were not captured; their numbers afterwards 
increased to twenty, and having nearly destroyed a party of mounted police, they 
surrendered to a force of soldiers and police who had followed them to the Lachlan 
River. Ten, of them were hanged at Bathurst. 
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In the early forties a great wave of commercial depression passed the 

colony, and many of the early settlers on the plains were swallowed up in its 
hung^ vorticesc Sheep which, had been bought a year ^or so belOro at £2 2s. per 
head could not find buyers for as many shillings. As shccp-farmiiig was the principal 
industry in those times, many of those who engaged in it at the time of high prices 
thus saw their capital swept from them. However, things^ revived souiewhat, and a 
slow state of prosperity and progress continued until May, ltS51. Then tho distv^^t, 
and indeed'* all the colonies, were aroused by the news of tho discovery of gold at the 
Summer Hill Creek, some thirty miles to the north-west. Numbers of people from 
Sydney and the neighbourhood rushed to the “\liggiiigs.” Shortly afterwards, tho 
Turin gold-field was discovered, and then the Hundred- weight of gold was found. 
This brought thousands of persems into the district, and tho prosperity of the place 
advanced by ‘'leaps and bounds*.” Sheep and cattle and all farming produce -increased 
in value enormously. Wheat that was quite a dmg at Is. 6d. per bushel now sold at 
£1. Fat cattle tliat had been Avorth 30s. became worth from £6 to £10. As tho 
money to pay for then:^ wati at once dug out of tho soil with little labour, all this 
prosperity was very real. Land that could scarcely be given away at £1 and less per 
acre became worth £20 and £30. Tho town, of course, participated in tlic prosperity^ 
and began to be built upon very rapidly, and has gone on without any very material 
check until the present time. 
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The Veil of Mystery — Across the iflue Mountains — Great Puzzle — Oxley — Droujfht — Oxley’s Second Expedition 
— ^The Inland Sea — lluiiie and Hovell — The Australian Alps — The Murray — Homeward — Sturt — Search 
*for the Inland Sea— Desert — Bitter Waters — Sturt’s Second Journey — Down the Murray — Unpleasant 
Friends — The Southern Ocean — Major Mitchell — Richard Cunninj^liam — The Darlinjj— A Successful 
Journey— Eyre— The Australian Bigrht—Baflied— Hopeless— Help at Last — Dr. Leichhardt— His End- 
Mi tciiell and Sturt — Depot Creek — Trials — The Stony Desert — The Return — Relief. 

• 

E xploration by land in Australia commenced almost with its settlement in 1788, 
and can hardly bo said to have finished yet, for ihoiigh the leading features of the 
continenf arc now pretty well known, and the need for great exploring parties has passed 
away, there arc still blank spaces on tlie map of Australia — blank spaces which it will 
take years to fill, but which will one day be filled ; for, slowly but surely, settlers are 

pushing out - into unknown country, making for themseLves jiiew homes beyond the 

very borders of civilisation. , 

It is curious now to read how very little was known of the land less than a 
century ago, when (Jovemor Phillip and his little band of exiles were set down in 

the midst of an unknown wilderness, and the whole continent lay before them a field 

for future exploration. They went to work at once, and their early history is the 
history of their constant effort t(.) lift the veil of mystery which hung around them 
in this new world. The country was difficult, but little by little the naiTow strip of 
land to tlie north and south of the settlement was thoroughly surveyed. To the east 
was the sea (we have already told of the labours of Flinders and Ifass in that 
direction) ; and to tlie Avest were the Blue Mountains, a barrier Avhich seemed 
effectually to l)ar all further progress. But it Avas not always to bo so. The 
summer of 1813 proved exceptionally dry, the grass Avas all gmiie, the waters failed, the 
stock were dying Avholesalo, and all felt that cither iieAV pastures must be found or the 
colony AA^ould miserably perish, and, stem necessity driving, one more determined 

effort Avas made to cross the Blue Mountains. • 

Three men avIiosc names deserve to be remembered (to "iis nowadays they 
are but names) — WentAvorth, Blaxland, and Lieutenant Lawson — set out, And in little 
more than a month returned triumphant Avith the joyful news tliat after suffer- 
ing terrible hardships, toiling through the scrub and o\jer the ridges, they had 

at length found themselves in pleasant, Avell-watered pastures on the other side 
of the hitherto impassable Blue Mountains. Immediate steps were taken to make 
this discovery of some avail, and the deputy survoyc^r-general av^s sent by Governor 
Macejuarie to examine the new track. He followed in the footsteps of the three 

pioneers, and, going further still, found that ho had^ grossed th(j Avatershed bctVveen 
the eastern and the western Avaters, and discovered floAving to the west a largo and 
beautiful stream, Avhich the l)lacks called Wambool, but which he re-christened in 
honour of ^Governor Maccpiario. Then he returned to Sydney and reported the 
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country as splendid, and well calculated to supply the neccjs of the all but sl>y*s*Ccl-out 
colonists.* 

Ihe river* of which we. have spoken was a greoit ]>uzzle * to the colonists, 
and was destined to remain so for many years to come. In most new countries 
the mouths of the rivers have been discovered first, and^ the gi*cat question has 
been, “ Where is the source ? ” Here it was the other way. Eyeiyono knew 
where the Mactpiario came from ; what they wanted to know was, whei*e it Avont 
to. hlindbrs had laid down a pretty accurate chart of all the coast, save that to 
the west, and had found 
no g^eat river ; and it 
seemed utterly impossible 
that this stream should 
flow right across the con- 
tinent. Where, then, eouid .,^4- 
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i', it go? Further exploration only deep- 

ened the mystery, for two da3's’ jouni(‘y 
west of the Maetjuarie was found an- 
other river, which was at once called 
the Lachlan, that being the Christian name of the Governor. So hero were two rivers 
flowing to tjie unknown west, and Avhere they went to was the question of the day. 

The first ^jxploring expedition sent out by enterprising CJovernor Macquarie had 
the surveyor-general, Lieiiteniint Gxlcy, RN., as leader, with twelve others under him, 
afnong whom was Allan ^Cunningham, the king’s botanist. The expedition was well 
equipped with ])rovisions, pack-horses, and scientific instruments, and the river chosen 
was not the Macquarie, as might have been aiiticn'pated, but the far Itjss interesting 
Lachlan. Two l)oats had been built for the use of the explorers, and, launching 
these on the sluggish waters, they started on tludr journoy.v 

• The river flowed through* Vast monotonous swamps and casuarina scrub, better 
known by its colonial name of slie-oak, and the channel was full of “snags,” which 
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obstnlteN^d the boats not g. little. By land, too, they hardly fared better. It was 
evidently a ^et winter among the mountains, for the river, beginning to rise, soon 
oyerflowed its banks, and tfio horses, in skirting the swamps, had eacdi day to 'make 
longer and longer journeys round, so that the progress of the explorers was 
necessarily very slow. l)ay after day the scenery was always the same, as Australian 
scenery gencr,ally is. Day after day showed them the sluggish river stretching for 
miles across the plains, its channel only marked by the tops of the drowned water- 
giims which grew on its banks, and beyond the water the dead-level pla'ins, broken 
but seldom by stony ranges or isolated rocky hills. Oxley's heart sank within him, 
but he held on till the second week in May, when, to his dismay, the river app/irently 
terminated in a vast swamp of reeds, so thick and tall that it was impossible for the 
boats to force a way. Accordingly he abandoned tine boats and part of the baggage, 
and, relying only on his horses, set his face towards the south-west in the hope of 
finding other rivers, or, at least, of reaching the coast in that* direction. 

And now a new description of suffering began for the })arty. Formerly the 
country was desolate because of the superabundance of water#.; now it was still more 
desoliite because of the want of it. Day after flay they forced their way through 
myall scrub, or over dreary plains where there was neither grass nor water; all the 
water they did find was in small lagoons in the scrub, and the only wonder is 
they should have found any at all. At last, weary of the effort to force their 
way through a waterless belt of malleo-scrub, which they now saw for the first 
time, and despairing of ever reaching another river, they turned north again. 
When only twenty-tliree miles from the Murrumbidgee, and after another journey 
which almost resolved itself into a struggle for life, they struck the fjachlan free 
from swamp and flood, and still running westward deep between its banks. There 
were plenty of fish in the river, and numberless birds, cockatoos, crows, and the 
beautiful bronze-wing j)igeon ; therefore, even though provisions were running short, 
as there was some prosj)ect of the party supporting themselves l)y their guns and 
rods, Oxley, despite the gloomy view ho took of the country — barren, desolate, and 
useless to man and boast as he thought it — determined to push on and find out if ho 
could what became of this strange river, which had evidently received no tributary 
since last they had seen it. It was a weary journey, for they- soOn came upon fresh 
marshes, and horses and men were obliged to struggle through bogs Und swamps 
which hardly allowed them to drag one foot behind the other. This could not go on 
for long, and perhaps the explorers were hardly sorry wher^ on the 1st of Jttly, thyey 
found the river again losing itself in impenetrable marshes, a very forest of tall green 
reeds. They had now traced it down 500 miles, or 1,200 counting its windings ; and 
Oxley, utterly unable to account for its characterr which after all is that of all 
Australia's largest rivers, came to the not unnatural conclusion that these reedy 
swamps and impenetrable marshes skirted the borders ,of a great lake or inland sea, 
and, hopeless of reaching its shores, he turned back in search of the Macquarie. 
Both men and horses suffered greatly, and their provisions were well-nigh ex- 
hausted before they found it; but they were amply rejyarded, for they crossed 
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many ot its tributaries, and found them flowing l>etwcen fertile valleys amb well- 
wooded ranges country which even Oxley the pessimist* could not but .admit was 
well worth discovering. They reached liathurst nineteen yeeks after they had left it, 
and just four days after their provisions had given out entirely. 

Though the sailor Oxley had little idea of the'valuc'^ of the land he had 
discovered, and, as we have seen, thought it baiTon and uleless, the Oovernment were 
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well pleased with his efforts, and more eager than ever to solve the riddle of these 
western rivers, for Captain King, just returned from his survey of the western coast, 
had dashed all hojies of a great river having its outlet there. Oxley\s idea, then, of a 
great inland sea took tirin hold on the minds of the people, ami the next year, 1818, 
saw ^him once more at the liead of an exploring party, endeavouring to trace down 
th(f Macquarie, which promised far better than the Lachlan had ever done. The 
same order was observed in this as in tlie former expedition, half the party going by 
land with the horses, while the rest dropped down the river in boats buflt specially 
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for the purpose. At first things promised well. The Macquarie flowed briskly on 
between high banks Iwo and three hundred feet apart, the country on either side 
was rich ah& beaMtirul, well watered by several tributaries, and seemed suited either 
for grazing or agriculture ; and though there were many ra})ids, Oxley at first deemed 
them of little consequence. Floods were what he dreaded, and as yet there was little 
sign of them. Gradually, ‘however, the character of the country changed ; dead-level 
plains took the place of the gently-wooded hills that had so charmed the explorer; 
the Macquarie began to get shallower and Aviden out, and, alas! to assume the exact 
characteristics of a river that he knew only too well. Still he persevered, until flatter 
and flatter became the land, shall»)wer and shallower the water, and the floods rose 
and s})read over the jilain till the course of the river was marked oidy by the long line 
of water-gums Avhicli grew' on either bank. 

Oxltjy formed a depot on a little hill he called Mount Harris, almost the oidy 
break in the jfiains for many miles, and left there the horses, Avhile he himself 
pushed on Avith the boats, for it Avas usele.ss to think now of travelling by land. The 
reeds began to appear, they grow thicker and thicker, tliey took the place of the gum- 
trees, and finally the boats moved doAvn the channel betAveen green walls of close 
thick reeds Avliich rose four or fiA’e feet above iTie heads of their occiqiants. Still 
they pushed on, for surely, Oxley thought, he must be nearing the sea now. Once 
through those reeds and he Avonld find himself floating on its placid Avaters. Still the 
channel grew shallower and shallower, till the boats could barely float, and at last 
they lost it altogether, and their way was barred by a. dense, thick, impenetrable wall 
of reeds ten or tAvelve feet high. It was useless to dream of cut^ting their Avay through, 
and, despairing and hopekiss, conviiu^ed that he had again reached the l>order of the inland 
sea, but utterly unable to catch any glimpse of its waters, Oxley ret-urned to Mount 
Harris, Avhich w'as about 300 f(5(>t above the level of the plain. Htjre the look-out 
was not encouraging: for as far as the eye could see sti-etched flooded ])lains, 
Avhile the north and Avost were barred by the imj)enetrable sAvamp. He therefijre 
turned east, and, abandoning the boats, made as direct a line as he could for the sea- 
coast. At first the Avay w^as across boggy jdains, and there avms neither garni) nor 
blacks to be seen. Gradually, however, as they approached the coast-range, the 
character oi the country changed; it became hilly and beautiful. Avas well watered, 
and they saAv numbers of blacks and abundance of game. Once on the dividing- 
range between the eastern and the Avestern waters in that ])art of New South Wales 
noAv knoAvn as NeAV England, the country became still more beautiful and riJinantic. 
Lovely fern-gullies, toAvering gum-trees, creeks and Avatcrfalls, steej) rocky ridges and 
wild gorges, met the eye at every tuni ; but AAdiile Oxley admired and rejoiced that 
at length he had discovered country Avell worth exploring, he saw only too clearly 
that, for difficulty of crossing, these, mountains Averc second only to the Hlue Mountains 
themselves. How they errssed these mountains, many of winch were (>,000 and 7,000 
fe6t high, we have not here space to tell. Suffice it U) say that they did cross them, 
and at last found tiiemsclves on the shores of the Pacific at Port Macquarie, whence 
a weary and toilsome journey doAvn the coast brought them at length to Sydney. 
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This was Oxley s second expedition, and tlionyh lie had discovered a great "deal 
of new country, the courses of the western rivci-s reniaiitod as great a lu/stcry as 
ever. « About this time, however, Oovernineiit zeal for Australian exploraiuin appears 
to have cooled* for a season, ‘and accordingly the next expedition was conductc(\ 
almost solely by private enterprise. Once the Blue MounUins were crossed, the 
country Avas opened up slowly but surely by the people tieAiselves, without the aid 
of needless and expensive exploring expeditions. A squatter’s run in tho.se days 
consisted otjust so many sipiare miles of forest or plain as he needed for his cattle 
to roam over. The next comer pushed out again beyond him in scai’ch of fresh country, 
and so the land became Unown. In this manner Hamilton Hume, a native-born 
Australian and thorough bushman, IumI, before ho was eighteen, discovered tlu^ country 
round Borrima ; and again, in 1S17, ho discovered Lake Bathurst and J.aUe (Icorge, 
thus opening up the Avay for fintlior cxploi-ation of the country round the lic'ad-watei’s 
of the Murrumbidgeo. In 182:} this stream was discovered, adding a third great river 
to those already known which were flowing away into the unknown ivest. And now, 
since the desire was to know what manner of country lay between this river and the 
sea, the ever-activo and* enei'getic Hume undert.ook to ex]iloro it. As tiovernment 
provided little beyond six convicts,* pack-sa(klle.s, a tent, and a small (|uantity of 
ammunition and .store.s, Hume (who wiis not a rich man) associated witli himself 
Hovell, who was to share the ox]>euse.s. 'I'his was a mistaken, and in part maiTcd the 
whole expedition, for Hovell, though ho may have Ix-'cn a good sailor, was no bush- 
man, and, accustomed to command, had ideas of his own as to the conducting of an 
exploring party, many quarrels in consequence taking plmte between the two loadei’s. 
They set out in October, 1<S24, a little party of eight, each anned rvith a muslcet, 
having with tlumi two bullock-drays to carry the stores — a modest and slender 
equipment for suc,h an expedition.' 

The Murrumbidgee was running a “ banker ” — water right up to the banks— and 
the explorers had some difficulty in crossing; but Hume’s fonner ex))erion(!e stood him 
in good stead. Taking the wheels and shafts off one of the drfiys, with a little manage- 
ment he made it into a vciy good punt, Ijy which the explorers with their belongings 
safely crossed the flooded river. Once on^ the other .side, they found themselves among 
the bi'okcn and nig<jmd country towards the sources of the Murrumbidgee. The Avay 
became iru)rc and more difficult; they rvero compelled to abandon their drays, much of 
their provisions— ,evorything, in fact, that they could spare. More and mou! difficult lajcame 
the way, and more and more beautiful the scenery. Eangc after range of rugged hills they 
crossed, till one morning there burst on the travellers the magnificent and unexpected 
spectacle of a semicircular range of dazzling white, snoAv-capped jieaks, glittering in the 
hot summer sunshine. The.se (the first and only snow-clad mountains ever di.scovcred 
in Australia) they called the AustV.dian x\.lp.s. Beautiful though they Avere, they added 
consi^prably to the difficulties of the explorers. Descents and n^icents, before steep, became 
now .absolutely precipitous, Imt ‘still Hume and his men toiled on, and at last, in the 
middle of November, they came upon another great river floAving west— a splendid 
river with a deep, broad current and well-dcfmed banks, Avhile the land on each side, 
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though full of 
lagoons, was rich 
and fertile. For 
timber, there was 
the blue-gum 
towering above 
its neighbours, 
the aromatic })ep- 
permint and the 
quaint, stiff cur- 
rajong ; wnilst in- 
numerable creep- 
ers and parasites 
twined them- 
selves round their 
liraiiches. There 
were quantities of 
flax, and ferns of 
every variety ; 


I dently abundant ; and the lagoons were 

\ covered with black swans, teal, and wild 

\ " ^ every doAScription. The river was 

\ ^ grass, generally breast-high, 

\ ' ' ul ’ i§mmr \ frequently above the heads of the ex- 

\ ■ plorers ; the blacks;, though numerous, were 

\ I I' ^ timid and shy, and refiLsed to hold any 

\ ^ X communication with them. Hume felt with 

\ pride that they had discovered a rich and 

AN IMPROVISED PUNT. fertile land, which only waited for civili.sed 

man to turn it to good account. 

The river, after some little trouble, they crossed by making nide boats of wicker- 
work, and covering them with tarpaulin; and once across, they found themselves 
among the rugged, mountainous country at the head- waters of., the Hume, or 
Murray, as the river was subsequently called. Creeks and rivers wei'o numerous, and 
barred their way at every turn ; hill cafter hill they asceiided, hoping to catch some 
glimpse of the country beyond, only to be disappointed by finding in front another 
range equally high. At last Hume and Hovell, leaving the ^ bullocks and men in 
camp, took four days' provisions, and with axes literally cut their way through the 
tremendous scrub in which they were involved on the thickly- wooded ranges. . They 
made of course for the highest peak visible, but the country became worse as they 
advanced. They struggled on bravely, however, through a jungle of sword-grass over 
five feet high, wdiich cut their clothes and flesh like knives, only to find, when they 
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reached the summit, that it was so densely wowled thcrc was no view at all. I^ad the 
land been clear they would have soon the sea, as they fully expected to. all the 
rich plain-land at the head of Tort Phillip ; for the hill, wl^ich they called' llount Dis- 
appoiiitrnont, is not tliirty-Hvc iiiilos away from Melbouriu*. 

From Mount Disappoiiitmont Humo and llovell tiirnod back and rtyoined tbcir 
part^'. llion, making' a now doparturo, they sot tlieir laobs'moro to tlic west, and 
found tlioy had at length struck the riglit route. Soon tluw readied the* plains at the 
head of Poi^t Phillip, and at length on the distant horizon saw the long looked-for sea. 
Joyfully, as may be imagined, tJiey made for the blue Avaters, and found theinsi'lvi's on 
the shores of a large land-locked bay, Avhich Jlumei thought Port Phillip, but which 
Hovcll •maintained was Western Port. P>y the public the latter opini(»n Avas at tirst 
2jretty generally received, but sub^sequent investigation has 2»i*oved that, in all jirolni- 
bility, Hume was right. Tlui tw^:) leaders had not time to argue it out on the .sjiot, for 
their slender stock of jirqvisions Avas Avell-nigh exhausted, Avhile between them and their 
felloAV-men lay many riveu’s and rugged mountain-chains; tlun-t'lbre they rt^tui’iied at 


once, almost exac.tly in their own tracks. Pefore they reached their dra}s their stock 
of jirovisions Avas entirely (jxfiausted ; but as 


the country abounded in game, aiul the riA-(*rs 
were full of fish, they Avei’o not in such bad 
case as miiny anotlujr Australian (‘X^Jorer has 
been. Thus they inanagc'd very woll till they 
came to th^^ drays, Avhich Avith thv'w su2)[)li('s 
they found untouched — a pi(‘ee of good luck 
for Avdiicdi they had hardly dared to b(»]>(\ 
This Av\as the more astonishing, as they bad 
ample ])roof that the bla(d\S had Ikh'II there; 
and in all their AvaiKhnings they had found 
those? sons of the soil (wlnai they Aven? not too 
timid to a2)proach) thicAu'sh, iiKpiisitiA’e, and 
g(jnerally troublesome. A few days niorc and 
the Miirrumbidgee Avas crossed : and in.lanqary, 
1825 , the explorers^ ai’rivcd safely at Mr. 
Hume’s statioji on Lake* (Jeorg(', having accom- 
plished one of die most succA?ssful ex])loring 
expeditions ever undertaken, if tlio A^ahu? of the 
coilhtry discovered be take *iP into consid(?ration. 



Meanwhile the colony had b(?en stretching 


THE HUME MONUMENT, ALBURY. 


out its arms to the , north and Avest. The 

Darling Downs had been discovere<l, and on Morcton Iky Oxley had founded a noAv 
convi(it-station, which he called Brisbane. But every IrcsL discovery only deepened 


the fnystery that hung over the ’centre of the continent, for numerous tioav Averc the 
rivers that were flowing away to the unkiioAvm Avest. Oxley firmly l)clievcd in the 
inland sea, which he thought he had discovered in 1818, and another exjilorer now 
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jirosc, who was also as finnly convinced of its existence — one who followed in the 

older niai.’s footsteps, and far out-distanced him, and whose name is revered and 

honoured as' one ^ of Australia’s best and bravest. That explorer was Captain ' Sturt. 
It seemed to him that Oxley s explorations had been made in unfortunate years — ^joars 
when the amount of rain that had fallen was phenomenal, and not likely to occur 
again. In 1820 one of those j^eriodical seasons of drought, extending over two or three 
yeai;s, came upon Australia, and it struck Sturt that this was the very time to 
prosecute the search for the inland sea. Oovenimont sharing this opinion, Sturt was,»' 
in 1828, put in command of an expedition, Hamilton Hume being his second, with 
orders to follow up the Macquarie.* 

Not till the beginning of December did the exptKlition (consisting of thirteen 

persons, with all the requisites for an exploring lay^V) leave Jlathurst and begin its 

arduous .duties. Sturt had wished for a dry season, rwid he got it with a vengeance. 
It was midsummer. The hot Australian sun poured down its pitiless rays on the 

country wliich Oxley liad found green and beautiful, but which to Sturt and his 

followers was parched and arid. The creeks and tributjiries were dry ; the Mac(]uarie 
had shrunk to a slender stream, often a mere chain of water-holes ; the wind wh(?u it 
blew was as a breath from an oven, and the tluu-inoTneter fn^jnently stood at 129" in 
the shade, while in the sun it was almost unbearable. The mosquitoes and the 

terrible kangaroo-fly made life a burden to them, and before they reached Mount 

Harris two of the men were blind with ophthalmia. Oxley, from the summit of 

that hill, had looked round on a wenry waste of waters, which barred his way in 

all directions; Sturt, from the same vantage-point, saw a vast ocean-like ex])ansi^ 

of arid plain, while the river at his feet (the only water for miles) could hardly 
be perccaved in its channel. Following its coursi‘ they, after a few days, found 

themselves aj)proaching the marshes — a dreary expanse of reeds and polygonum scrub — 
which hemmed them in on ev(;ry side and barred their way, even as it had stopped 
Oxley more than ten years before. Sturt launched the l)oat he had bi*oughli so far, and 
endeavoured with two men to descjend tlie river. It soon lost itself, however, splitting 
up into various small channels among the reeds. ‘ They could discover no signs what- 
ever of an extensive lake, and, though the weather was dry and extremely hot, it was 
impossible to ])enctrate the marshes. , 

Under these circumstances, Sturt took a fresh departure, and, tui'^iing more to ' 
the north, rode for tAvo hundred miles over country consisting alternately' of sandy plains 
and scrubby patcJies of bush-land. Everywhere the country was parched, and thc^y 
suffered much from want of water. The few blacks they saAv Avere diseased find 
emaciated, and fled in terror at the sight of men on horseback, Avhile game Avas 
conspicuous by its absence. At last, just as the Avant of Avater.Avas becoming serious, 
they came, in the beginning of February, 1829, upon a considerable river, about eighty 
yards wide, floAving to thet* south-west. Its reaches Avere covered by innumerable, wild- 
fowl and pelicans, Avhile its banks were shaded by fnagnificent water-gums. Rushing 
down the steep banks, the thirsty men flung themselves dovm by the river, only to find, 
as its watbrs touched their parched lips, that they were salt — salt as brine. Sturt was • 
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in despair. He had pushed bravely on through dosolatv' and arid eountj^', hoping 
against hope for that inland sea which was liis goal, only It) lind a rivtit'^foo deep to 
lord, too broad to cross, and .whose undrinkable waters forbade any long stay on its 
banks. 

Still, having lound a little water, sufficient for iinnicdiato ^needs, Sturt pushed on a 
little longer. The character of tlu) river never varied, and his hopes -oi’ finding the 
inland sea grew kiss and less as lui advancc^d, till ihvy vanished allogether wluai h^ dis- 
eovered sart-springs bubbling up in tlie river itself. Here was another y'wcv flowing 
west — another mystery to solve; and it was with the greatest regi'et. that Sturt at length, 
compelled by want of water, turruMl his ba(‘k on the Darling (as lu^ called it), and 
retraced his steps to the depot at Mount Harris. It was time. The water was 
<lrying up all round, and the foremost streams of the Maccpiarie W(‘re beconui m(‘re 
chains of water-holes, in which* the wattn* Avas so low that Sturt declares the* fish wim 
swimming with their backs out of waUu-, and the crows weiv [seeking at them. Tlio 
scrub round Mount Harris was all on fire, and the heavy smoke- wre^aths added a IViish 
<lreariness to the alreacl^^ de;5olatc scene. The dei)ot luckily was quitch safe, and, after 
recruiting, Sturt made another cUbft to reach the Darling ncarei’ its st)urce. To do 
this he made for tlu^ Castlereagh, which Oxley laid found a splendid riv(T, with waters 
bank high. When Sturt arrived there, however, its bed was dry and iiill of reeds, 
sand, and brambles, and his party were obliged to seek for their sc^anty su])i)ly of water 
in scattered creeks and water-holes, the only wonder being that they found any at all. 
For fivc-an*d -forty miles there was not a drop of waf,(U' in the C-astlcreagh. Tlie very 
forest-trees were dying, and when at last they rc'ached the Darling, it was only to lind 
it as salt as it had been ninety mil(;s further doAvn. It Avas useless to exj)lore further. 
Sturt did cross the riv(;r, and attempted to push on north, but vast waterless ])lains, 
bar(i as boards, Avere perhaps as effective a barrier as Oxley’s floods and marsh(‘s, and 
hi) returned to Mount Harris, and thence to Sydney, Avith enlarged notions as to the 
eftect of a hot season near the tropics in Australia. 

Sturt’s journey, though lie had not discovered miudi beyond a barren dessert 
Avatered by a river salt as the sea, dispersed in some measure the inland-sea thcjory ; 
iind now a new one arose — namely, tfoit tlie rivers flowing west (the l)arling, the 
Lachlan, the Alurruenbidgee, and perhaps the Murray — or the Hume, as it was then 
called) all joined in fonriing one great river, Avhicli fell into the sc;a somewliere — the 
colonists hardly kncAV where — jirobahly on the south coast, though Flind(Ts had sur- 
veyed it and ibinid no grcjit river there. To solve this ncAV inystery (or, rather, the old 
mystery in a new guise) Sturt onc,e more set out, in NoA^anber, 1(S29. 

It Avas proposed to follow doAvn the Murrumbidgee, both because it had the most 
westerly course, and •because its^ smooth, deep current promised a larger and more 
important river than the Lachlan. At first the journey Avas ])leasant enough. The 
weather was glorious, though .perhaps a little hot, and ^turt, putting together the 
whafo-boat he had brought Avith him in pieces, floated doAvn the broad, deep current of 
the river, which flowed on betAveen beautiful grassy flats, Avhere Avas excell(;;it pasture 
for the cattle and horses^ and where game, kangaroo, and emu, and birds of every 
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description abounded, lint this did not last long. As tliey advanced, the country 
grew poor(?i;^and poorer ; barren plains and useless and dreary casuarina scrubs took 
the ])Iace of the rich jDasftire-lands ; and more and more the banks on either side 
reminded Sturt of the Lachlan. At last, as they approiiched the 144th degree parallel, 
at which all the rivers Jiad hitherto disappeared, Sturt was obliged to send back the 
drays to await his return at the Goulbuni Plains, and with only seven men started 
down the river in the Avhale-boat. Fifteen miles after they had left the drays they 
came ui)on the junction with tlie Lachlan, the latter flowing a slnillow str6am amidst 
marshes such as Oxley had described, only they were dry now under the hot 
midsummer sun. 

After tliat there is not much to chronicle, for the country was flat — flat as a 
board — and the tall reeds stood close and green oft either side. Swifter grew the 
current— -swifter and swifter ; there was no need to row, it was all the steersman could 
do to keep the boat clear of snags ; the river grew narrower ‘and narrower, and then 
(just as they were full of the gloomiest forebodings) the boat shot out into a broad and 
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discovery. The Murray (for so they called it) was tliree hundred and fifty feet across ; 
and they ^ guessed at once that it was the stream Hume h»ad crossed nearer the 
mountains. , The country here was flat and uninteresting, {ts it had been for many * 
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liiindreds of miles, but tlioy could not see much of it unless they landed, lor the banks 
wore never less tlum eighteen f(‘et higli. The blacks bt'canie very uuii^e:f>us, and at 
tirst were hostdc, but Sturt, who was just the man for sfieh an expedition, soon Ciyi- • 



A F’OSITIVli M'ISAaNCK. 


vinced them that tlic Avhite strangers meant them no wrong, and then they wont to 
the other extreme, and beeanio a positive nuisance, for they must needs touch every- 
thing, which, seeing they w(*re an unclean, not to say a blthy ])(u>])l(‘, was wry 
undesirable. IS'ot even on the river c(tidd Sturt k(H>p ckavr of tluan, lor thvy would 
eroAvd into tlie watf;r and swim so close to tlie boat as to impede tluj men at tlieir 
oars. Thes(? friendly feelings continued till they approacla^d the jun(‘tion of the 
l>arling, and there, on a sandbank jutting out a third of the way across the river, 
right in their path, Slurt^saAv, drawn up in battle arra}, four lumdi*ed stalwart hlack- 
fellows, their bodies painted with a white pigment to resemldc skeletons, or daubed with 
y(dlow and red oehre, and shining with gimse. Silent and still stood the sahl(^ waiTiors, 
ready to oppose the 'whito men’^ j)rogross with a jierfect fori'st of spears, while h(ihind 
them their women yelled in hideous ehoms. For a moTvaait a battle sot^med irmninent, 
thou^fh the odds wgro as fifty to one, but again Stnrt/s good luck and ready tact 
saved them, and in a few moments they liad joined tlaar whilom enemies, and black- 
fellows and whites Avere soon on the friendliest terms. . 

The long-lookcd-for J^arling was a stream throe liundred feet across, •though only 
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about twelve deep, and its waters were no longer salt, but slightly green, and tasted 
of vegetal^e^iccay, telling of its passage through extensive marshes. The little party 
’ wctf-’c now far beyoiid the ve^y outskirts of civilisation, the provisions wpre getting^ ]ow»- 
and they know not whitlier the river was taking them ; still they persevered. Presently 
the river changed its character, the sandy scrubs and reedy lagoons gave place to high 
cliffs, and the ^;iver flowetf oh between lofty precipices varying from one hundred to five 
hundifed feet high, and in February it turned due south, and all Sturt’s doubts as to 
his ultimate destination were at an end. It must fall into the Southern Oc6an on the 
south coast, and he hoped for a harbour w'orthy of the splendid river he had traced so 
far. It was now a third of a mile wide, and the waves whicdi rolled up its centre were 
a scrit)us inconvenience to the wdiale-boat ; still its waters wei’o quite IVesli, and this was 
puzzling. Where, then, was the sea ? At last they sHiled out into a magnificent lake, 
which tlicfy calculated must be at least fifty miles long, And perhaps not quite so broad. 
Alas ! Australia is a land of disap j)ointments — ^geogni|)lncal, at letist. Gradually the lake 
shoaled, Asliallowcr and shallowei* it grciw as they sailed across it ; its waters became salt, 
but they hai*<lly served to float the boat. Soon they could..heai; the boom and roar of 
the surf on' the coast, and when they reached the ^southeru shore they found, indeed, 
th(5 looked-for channel, no less than half-a-mile in width, but so choked with shoals and 
sandbanks that even the whale-boat could not struggle through to the ocean beyond. 
Captain Sturt made his way across the sand hummociks, and stood for a brief space on 
the shores of the Southeni Ocean, at the place which Flinders had called Encounter 
Pay. One glance round on the sandy waste, and lie realised fully how it was that the 
great mariner had never so much as suspected the existence here of the great river 
for which he Avas for ever on (lie look-out. There was time but for one glance, and 
then Sturt and his men turned their faces once more to the rising sun, and on the 
13th February, 1830, commenced their AT>yage homo. 

If the outAvard journey had been difficult and Avoary, the homcAA^ard one was 
twenty times Averse. Their provisions AA’^cre nearly exhausted, they had nothing but 
flour left, and this, served out in scanty rations, Avas but poor fare for men who must 
needs pull against the stream from dawn till sunset, and often till late on in the night. 
They had no time to land and hunt for gaine;*the fish in the river they had grown to 
loathe — bcjsidos, the season Avas over, and they Av^ere not easily cmight. The blacks 
folloAved them perseveringly, sometimes friendl^^ sometimes liostile, but ahmys trouble' 
some, always tliievisli, dirty, trcacheimis, as it is the nature of the Australian black- 
fellow to be. One thousand miles thoAse Aveary, exhausted, stg-rving men pulled to the 
Darling, to tlie Murrumbidgee, to the Lachlan, to the jdace Avhere they had launched 
tlieir boat, and still tlie rendezvous Avas 200 miles aAvav. Shorter and shorter grcAv the 
daily journeys, more Aveary and more exhaust.ed the jnen. Pale* and emaciated they 
sat at their oars, and yet such Avas the love and confidence Avdiich their leader inspired 
that noA'Cr a murmur, never a Avord of reproach escajicd their lips. Only at night, 
Avhen he miglit sleep, did they complain. 

Seventeen days they jiulled on ; then one of them AA^ent ma'd, and the rest fairly 
gave in and^ drcAv the boat on shore, though they Avere still ninety miles from their 
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destination. Two of the strongest set out to walk to tlie depot on the Goulburn 
llaiiiS) while tlie others waited. A week passed, jiiid they had dividecl^ their last 
iiiodiJuin of iloui, and, desperate and starving, were about# to follow iii^jhe footsteps 
of theii comrades as the last hope ot saving their lives, when a kaid shout aiinouneed 
tlie arrival of the necessary succour. Thus reinforced, •the i(‘st of tlie journey was 
accomplished with ease, and in six iiionths from the time* of tlieir setting out Sturt 
and his companions were once more in Sydney, having acixnnjilished in the in^,enm 
the greatest discovery yet made on the Australian c'ontiueiit, although with tke 
s^nallest means at his command. lint the triumph was a dearly-bought one, .iV>r 
ophthalmia had made him its victim, and even as* soon as 1S33 he was totally blind, 
and quite unable to read his journals, whicli were published in that yi'ar. 

The fate of the western waters was dechhid to thi> satisfaction of most poojde, 
but the Surveyor-General, Majcn* Alitchell, lield Sturts geographical ideas ai#d know- 
ledge in the greatest (icgitempt, reiiisiiig even to l>eliev(5 that the Darling fell into tlu> 
Murray, but maintaining that it had a dilierent watershed : and when a. runaway 
convict told, perhaps to curry favour with his captors, of a mighty river flowing 
towards the north-west, Mitclujll eagerly caught at the idea, ami towards the end 
oi' 1831 set out with a. large following to sock for this mythi(*-al river and the central 
watershed which its existence inqilied. Major Mit(?hell was one of tlio old-fashioned 
explorers. Ho set out on his journeys into the wilds witli a largo following (c.onvicts, 
artisans, soldiers, bullocks, horses)* and an immense amount ol’ baggage, which reejuired 
a long tra&i of waggons and drays to carry it. Ifapid marchers were of course out of 
tho question, so that, thongli the W’ork was ihoronghly well done, with the l(;ast 
possible amount of anxiety and suffering to all concerned in it, tlujy got no further 
than tho lT})per Darling, whose tributaries w*cre thoroughly cjxplored, much new country 
being opened up for the squatters wdio wove bound to follow in their wake. At the 
Upper Darling the hostile attitude? of the blacks, who sAvarmed round tho camp, and 
on one occasion rniirdenjd in their sleep tw^o of the men, made Mitchell hesitate, 
and finally decided him to bo cont: :it Avith Avhat he liad acconq^lished. Ho therefore 
returned to Sydney, and did not set out again till March, 1835, Avhen, at tlie h(?ad of a 
very largo expedition, amply e(| nipped for exploration in a country which Sturt had 
found inexpressibly barren, he eiid(*avourcd to trace doAAm the Darling. 

A sad iixudent marred tlie expedition at its very outset — namely, the loss of Richard 
Cunningham, tliT? yonnger brotli(*r of Allan, who had accompanied Mitch(*ll as botanist. 
Ho AA'as no biisliTuan, and liad repeatedly b(?cn Avaniod not to stray from the camp. 
One day, hoAvever, lu; Avas missing, and tliongh a search w^as jiromjitl}'’ institut-cd, he Avas 
never seen again. We have not space luu’o to tell th(i sad stxiry. It is tho old, old one 
of the man wdio strays and gets bushed, wanders on hopelessly round and round, (irossiiig 
and re-crossing his own track ; ieckle.ssly abandons his horse his hat, liis pipe ; even 
leaves tho banks of tho floAving^crock, AAdiich is liis only hopi?*of safety. So tho searchers 
fouifcl it had been Vith Mr. Vunninghain. They found his horse (h;ad from thirst; 
they found liis tmcdcs*, traces of him everyAvhen*, and not for (‘ightocn days— till all 
hope was gone— did they abandon tlie quest ; and not till their return ^‘burney did 
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they discover that, starviiifj and parched with thirst, he had fallen in with t>he blacks, 
who had^t^itally miirdered him. 

Spite of this' delay tliey reached the Darling vcyy near where ^Stiirt hac? first 
struck it. Now the waters were sweet and drinkable, and Mitcliell followed it down. 
There was no doulit about Us being the same river. There were the same barren, 
treeless plains, tlie same {sluggish current, and the same broken, earthy banks, with 
iJieif belt of dark timber, the only break in the landscape for miles. The stream 
kept its southerly direction, but the land bec.ame moi’e and more parched and withered 
as they advanced. There was no grass, there were lU) trees, only the wiry i)olygonum 
scrub, which is an unsightly leafless bramble. The bla(*1vs wliom they saw were afflicted 
with ophthalmia, and were much diseased; sometimes tht'y were hostile, sometimes 
friendly, but equally objectionable in either guise. At Jast, when Mitchell calculated that 
he was hut 100 miles from the Murray, the aridity of 'the country, the sickness of his 
men (who were suHbring from scuiwy), and the iiKireasing,, hostility of the blacks 
determined him to retrace his lootsteps. 

The end of the year again saw him at the head of a larjje expedition, once more 
endeavouring to complete the survey of the Darling, and this time he determined not 
to cross the waterless plains, but to follow it up from its junction with tlie Muiray. 
Accordingly, the expedition moved slowly down the Lachlan, which, nineteen years 
l)efore, Oxley had found a flooded stream flowing through one vast morass, l)ut which 
now seemed to have completely changed its character, for Mitchell found it a mere 
trickle, often dry, and usually only a chain of water-holes, while the land uround was 
barren, arid, and full of cracks, which rendered travelling difficult and unpleasant. The 
Murray once reached, tlie character of the country again <*hanged, and they found 
themselves impeded by the swamps and billabongs of that river. Tlie blacks, too, 
were liere exceedingly hostile, and before they were convinced of the superiority of 
the white man a pitched battle had taken place, in which seven of the sons of the soil 
were slain. 

Spite of difficulties and dangers, the party at length reached the junction of the 
Murray and the Darling, and even the doubting Mitchell was satisfied, without 
cxfiloring further, that his rival’s geographicij knowledge was not at fault; and he 
turned his face south, crossed to the hithert^o unexplored bank pf the Murray, and 
began the most successful journey of Australian exploration that has ever been 
recorded. It was mid-winter, the most channing season of the year 'on the Murray. 
The skies WTre deep, cloudless blue ; day after day the sun shone bright ai^d wann ; 
game — kangaroo and emu — was plentiful ; m 3 U-iads of bright \)irds were to bo scon ; and 
the explorers gazed with delight on rich and fertile land, which only waited for the 
hand of civilised man to turn it to good account. Day after day, as they advmced 
further into the heart of the country, fresh beauties burst on their view. Soon they 
found themselves among mountains, whose rugged grandeur came as a shock »upon 
men accustomed for so long to the dreary plains' further north, and when from 
the summit of the highest, which he called Mount William, Mitchell, as the rising 
sun dispensed the mists of early morning, saw, away to the south, rich, w’dl-watered 
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plains, he cried that herej at last was Australia Felix, a land well worth the toil 
and troul)it^ it had cost liiin to tind. Once on the south side of the mountaiiis, 
they came U 2 )on a river — &*oad, rapid, and deep — and ,the whole party moved slowly 
down the valley of the Cilenelg, imivorsally acknowledged to be one of the most 
beautiful sj)ots in Australia. * Without ceasing, the rain came down in torrents, the 
rich soil bccaiiio heavy' a*lid boggy, and the carts were brought along with the 
gi’eatest difficulty. Amidst weather like this they passed down the beautiful Vale 
of the Wannon and traced the Glenclg to its mouth, only to hnd that, like all 
Australia’s rivers, it was so choked with sand that there was not oven a sheltered 
boat-liarbour. 

Before he returned, Mitchell made another descent through the rich boggy land 
to explore l\n'tland Bay, where he came upon the settlement of the Brothers Henty 
from Launceston. After resting for a few days at this unexpected haven, he turned 
his face homewards, and traversed wliat is now Victoria in a • north-easterly direction. 
The rest of his story is soon told. As he proceeded he saw no reason to alter the 
favourable oj^inion he had fomicd of the new country, but the soil was boggy, 
the bullocks were exhausted, and the rations were giving out. The blacks, too, 
proved troublesome. (Jlad, then, was Mitchell when, after crossing the swollen 
Murray, about where Albiiry now stands, he found himself within a few days’ jouniey 
of the bordei*s of civilisation, for in 18*Ui the settlers had 2 )uslied out almost as far 
as the iiortliern bank of the Murrumbidgee. 

Now that so much good ])astoral country had been opened up in Now South Wales 
and Victoria, the colonists on the east coast seemed willing for a time to let the toil- 
some and exjxiusive task of ex 2 )loration dro[^, but in the newly-formed colony of South 
Australia new country was greatly desired, and tla^ colonists began to wonder if it 
might not be jDossible to <) 2 )en u[) a stock-route to Western Australia. 

Eyre, already well known as an explorer in all th(^ colom’es, and llie next man who 
comes j)romineiitly foinvard, ])ointed out that it was useles?: to look for a road in that 
direction, for, however tempting it might be to penetrate the mystery that lay behind 
the cliffs of the Australian Bight, oven if a man got through, the country w.as evidently 
so sterile that stock must inevitably perislu He recommended instead that an 
exj3edition should be sent to seek the centre of the continent, and*-oftcred to bear half 
the expenses himself. The party was soon equipped, Eyre being at itjs head, and 
having with him his overseer Baxter, four other men, and two blacks. *'In «lunc, 1840, 
they stit out, choosing, as Avas usual, the Avinter months, in tlie hope that they woiild 
not be so straitened for Avater. In »luly they reached the head of Spencer’s (Julf, and 
after receiving a fresh supply of jArovisions there, endeavoured to ])nsh forward into the 
unknown country. But the land Avas barren, far oi^t-rivalling any sterility seen by 
Sturt or Mitchell on the Darling. Amidst a desert of red sand-ridges, stretching 
aAvay north and west far ftk the eye could sec, Eyre upon Lake Torrens, one 

A-ast sheet of glittering Avdiite salt. There was no fresh Avatcr to be found, and to cross 
the lake Avas iinjAossible, for the crust of salt, on being trodden ujlon, gaA-c Avay beneath 
the feet, and a soft blackish mud oozed up. Eyre then turned more to the east, and 
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\iiade his way north. Still the country did not improve ; Ithough it was mid-winter, 
it \p.s evidently suftering from., a drought of more than onel season’s duratior/. All the 
creeks were dry,^ the guin-trccs, .when there were any, wei*e iii]>piireutly* slo'vTy dying, and 
every day seemed to show him more clearly the absolute impossibility of advancing. 
Ihe whole party sullered much from want of water. *Kyro liimseli was often days 
without, and suffered terribly in consecpience, and, as if to ^«idfl to tlieii* ^sufferings, th() 
mirage mocked them with its false jwomiscs of cooling shade and trickling water. 

At lasti; in September, they I’cached a hill which Kyro calh'd JMount lloj»eless, for 
from its summit he saw not only a level barren jdain sti*etching in h(>i)(*l<\ss sterility 
to all points of the compass, but to the east and north he coidd whal aj>peared to 
him another arm of Lake Torrens, barring, in his o])iiiion. Ids way noi*th. Jn regality 
this was Lake 1 Blanche, one of the many salt-Avater lakes that stud that ]>art of the 
country in all directions, and ♦Kyro ndght have found, as otlun-s afterwarck did, a 
passage between them ; hut evtm if ho had done so, tlio entire absence of fresh waUn- 
would have forbidden his advancing. The sole result of this, the first of many journeys 
to the centre of the CijjiitiiKjnt, was that Lake Torrens for many years appeared on 
the map of Australia as a huge hm’se-shoe, almost, surrounding the north of South 
Australia. 

Baffled towards the north, Kyro turned his thoughts to tlu^ west, which ho him- 
self had pronounced impracticable. The difflculties in tlie Avay at the very commence- 
ment would have effectually daunted a less energeth^ and deUnTuined man, but in the 
beginning of November he had established Ids depot-camp imnuidiately ludund t.he sand- 
drifts of the coast at Fowler’s Bay. The whole country Avas l)ar]-en and forbidding, 
but there Avas some Kscanty grass for the horses, and they had found water by digging 
in the sand. 

From here Kyi’o commenced a. series of excursions, endeavouring to get round the 
head of tlie Bight, but all his efforts only served to show him the hopelessly st(?rilc naturt? 
of the country, and tlio utter uselessness of fiirtlier exploration in it. By dint of sending 
forward drays and burying water, ho managed at last, with great difliculty and iho loss 
of several horses, to round iho hea*d of the Bight and (?amc u])()n the high cliffs 
described by Flinders, only to fmd the «aino frightful country of sand and dcssolation, 
without a solitary tr«e, and nothing in tin? sliape of vegetation but a lew prickly shrubs 
and mallee-s«rul). It was midsiimmer, and the lieat in such a country was tfuribk^ ; 
still he went fifty miles further before he turiK^l and inade his way hack to Fowkn-’s 
Bay, having ponrtratod only Bio miles along tlie cofist. it had tak(ij\ him forty 

days, during which time he had travelled backwards ami forwards nf> l(\ss tlian (>48 
miles, mostly on foot, for the horses wc'rc too weak to c.aiTy any of the ])arty. After 
his return to Fowlor’.^> Bay, a cuttvr came in from Adelaide, liringing fresh stores and a 
black boy iiamod Wyln- (aii old servant of Lyres, and a native of King (<eorges Sound). 
But flic cutt(>r was only cliart^‘rcd for South Australian wiftors, and (H)uld not atitend 
aloivr the coast to leave suj)plies*at different ])oints, as Eyre desired. The countiy was 
too barren to dream t)f taking ev’^en so small a pfirty as the on<^ he had under him 
through with safety without the cutter, and therefore he determined to seiul back the 
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whole of the (Tovemmcnt party, retaining only his own overseer, Baxter, and the throe 
black boys. While he was making his preparations, and recruiting the liorses on the 
oats and bran that had been sent, the cutter again came back I'roin Adelaide, bearing letters 
from the Governor and many of Eyre’s friends pressing him to abandon a sclierne which 
would certainly bring him much suffering, probably cost him his lifc^, and be of use to 
no one. 

J5ut Eyre was not to be dissuaded ; he had failed to the north, and to the west he 
'tvoidd go, if it cost him his life. SoiTowfully and sadly they bade the rash man adieu, 
and returncid to Adelaide, and that very day — 23rd February, 1(S41 — he and his little 
party set out, having with them eleven horses and six slieej). They had s(u;n sevei*al 
families of blacks about Fowler’s Bay, and, these explaining there Avas no water till they 
liad rounded the head of the Bight, Eyre ha/l taken the precaution of burying both 
food and water to help tlumi over the first stages of their joiiryey ; but the blacks 
disturbed these cachrs, and once or twice they arrived only just in tinv) to see the 
precious fluid spilled on the burning sand and the thieves carrying off the flour. Never- 
theless, they struggled on; the heat was intense, the drought terrible; the fixing sand 
blinded them, the dreaded kangaroo-fly made life a misery; and again and again the 
sheep and horses had to be left behind while one of the })arty w^ent forward to seek 
water. 

Amidst difficulties such as these Eyre in March reached the head of the Bight, 
and henceforward his journal is one long story of suffering both for man and hoast. 
Day after day they j’ourneyed along the tops of the same interminable cliffs, day hfter 
day the same dark sc.rub or wiry shrubs met their gaze; but 'never did they come 
upon a lagoon, a creek, or a sw'amp ; never did they find, except by digging, one single 




cruel coast .to the last water, wliile Eyre guards 

the sheep — iiOw reduced to tlirce ; and this is repeated, not once or twice, but 
over and over ngain. llaxter, with a sort of presentiniont of his liite, has lon<f ago 
given up hope, has ceased even to implore Eyre to return, for it is almost as 
hopeless to think of retracing their steps as to j)ush on. It is tuhmIIoss to recount 
their daily sufferings, at this sttu^’o ; each day brought the same ho])es and fears an<l 
bitter disa})pointments ; here some baggage abandoned, thf‘re a horse left behind ; 
ncMv^ another tied to a tree Jn the vain hope that, if • they reached water before 
ni^it, they might send back and save him. Less and less grew the baggage. Eyre 
abandoned everything* he could, but still so weak and emaciated were the few horses 
that remained, that they could hardly stagger along under their light burdens. The 
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Tnen after a heavy dew sorletimos procured water by brushing the leaves of the bushei. 
with a s{X)nge, but the pyor dumb beasts were often four or live days without, ^d 
followed their masters abour like sheep, mutely striving to call attention, to their piteous 
need. 

And now another danger “threatened Eyre and his devoted companion. The rations 
were so short t^liat the black boys, whose appetites were always insatiable, became 
muti,nous, and at last two of them deserted. It would have been well had they gone 
clear oil* but one night — while Eyre was absent from camp, watching the hdrses, which, 
thougli hobbled, would stray in search of Avater and food — they returned, shot the 
sleeping overscior, and stole the greater part of the remaining stores. The shot,, and a 
cry from Wylie, brought Eyre rushing back to cam]), only to find his faithful friend in 

the agonies of d(3ath, the blood welling from a woimct in his chest. The remainder of 

that night must have been terrible for the survivor. Ite himself writiis: — “The horrors 
of my situation glanced u])on me. I was alone in the desert. • The frightful, appalling 
truth glared uj)on me in siudi startling reality its almost to paralyse my mind. At the 
dead hour of night, with the fierce wind raging around me. in (^ne of the most inhospit- 
able wastes of Australia, I was loft alone Avith one initive boy. 1 could not rely u])oii 
his fidelity, for he was perhajAS in league Avith the other two, Avho miglit be Avaiting to 
kill me. Three days had |)assed since Ave had found Avater, and it. Avas very doid)tful 

Avhen Avo should find more. Six hundred miles of country had l.o bo traversed before I 

could hope to oljtain the slightest helj) or assist^aiice.” “ Ages,” he says in another ])lace, 
“ could never efiace the horrors of that single night, nor Avould all tlie Avorld tempt me 
to go through a similar one again.” 

But the long night drcAv slowly to a close, and when at length morning dawned, 
Eyre found that the boys had lel’t behind id)out forty |)ounds of flour and four gallons 
of Avater, besidt^s tea and sugar, and Avith this smah supply to last him and Wylie 
over the desolate d(\sert that lay between them and tlieir d(‘Stination, with a lu^avy 
heart ho set out. Ho had not even the melancholy satisfac^tion of lairyiiig poor Baxter, 
for the ])laco Av^as a desert of bare stone; he could but Avrap him in his blanket, and 
leave him to the elements and the birds of prey. It Avas now the beginning of May; 
the nig-hts were frosty, the winds keen ; and Eyre, who, to ease the horses, had throAvn 
aAvay almost all Ins clothes, suttbred terribly from the cold. Still the country Avas the 
same barren, scirubby table-land — there avjus no Avater, and the horses could s^iarccly craAvl 
forward. Tlie Avoiider Avas tliat they had held out so long. In no" other part of 
Australia, [)robably, Avould it have been possible, but here, close to the sea-shore, the 
atmosj)herc was moist, and enabled them to bear uj). 

At last the tAVO men passed beyond the terrible cliffs, along the tops of which they 
had crept for so many Aveary days, and water became rather less scarce, but their 
provisions Avere almost exhausted, and they lived for some time on the flesh of a horse 
which they had killed “to save its life.” The result of living on diseased horseflesh? 'vras 
that by the middle of the month Eyre Avas so ill that for two days he lay in camp unable 
to move. Ii was death to linger, so on the third he crawled oil again, finding, to his 
relief, the country improving as he advanced, and grass and water both more plentiful. 
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^hon the horse wiis till gone, they were reduced to a few sjXonfuIs of Hour per day and 
game as they might be able to shoot; hut as they h:Jl long ago mu out of shot, 
anchor all weapons hyre had only a ride loaded with hall,iau*h windfalliKwere lew and 
lar between, besides, he was so weary and worn-out that he Innisell says if he once 
sat down it was only by the greatest exertion he could throw olf the fec'ling trf dreamy, 
careless lassitude which came over him. Assuredly, if helj) ^lad Jiot cona*, soon, he, like 
the ill-fated Jlaxter, would have left his bones in tla^ desert. 

One d;iy in June they tiiiished the last teas[>oonful of dour, and the next morning 
set out on their journey without any br(‘akfast. AVearily they mad(^ for the sea-short*, 
and despairingly looked out on the waste of waters* as they had diom^ many and many 
a tim& before. Who dare paint, tlitm, the joy of these two starving men wlien they 
beheld a boat-load of mtai, and t/oser in shore a ship at anchor ( hltjually astonish(‘(l 
Avere the sailors, but none thu less heartily was tlie exfilorta* made welcon^e by tht^ 
captain and officers of ^ the shij), which provt‘d to bt^ a. Fivnch whal(*r. A foi*tnights 
rest and care made a new man of Kyre, and when he again set t>ut he was fully e(iuip|)ed, 
both Avith ]>r()visions and warm clothing, so that, starvation no longer stared him in the 
face. There Av^as, too, ])lenty of Avater. The horses Aver(> restx'd and rcJreslujd, and if the 
grass A\"as not exactly rich, it Avas at? least (*loATr to the poor animals who had struggU'd 
across the barren desert Avhich fringes the (heat Austridian bight. On the 7th July 
Eyre reached King Oeorgi'S Sound, ijot, Avithout dilliculty, for the rivers Aven*, dooded, 
and the day before he had been comj)elled to h^ave tlu^ liorses biJiind, and to abandon 
everything, but the charts. Albany Avas only a miserable township, but the siglit of 
the civilisation he had hardly (lar(*d hope to s(‘(^ again brought t(‘ars of Joy and gratitudes 
to his eyes, while he himself was r(*ceived as one risen from the grav(*, lor his friends 
had long ago mourned him as dead. The t(*rribl(‘ and arduous nature of th(*, nndei*- 
taken he had so daihigly accomjJished will be better nnd(‘rstood il avC tjiiote liis oavii 
Avords : — 

“ The expedition passed through the most Avretched and desolate (!Oun try imaginable, 
consisting almost entirely of a table-land or of undulating ridges, e.overed for the most 
part Avitli dense scnaibs, and almost Avliolly Avitliout grass or Avater. Tluj gcaieral elevation 
of the country Avas from thiw, to fiv(> hundred feet. The first pm-manent fresh Avater 
met with on the surface Avas a siUfall fresli-water lake lu^yond th(^ j)arallel ; but 

from Mount Arden to tliat point, a distance of fully SOO mihis in a direct line, none 
whatever Awas fmiiid on the siirlace, if I except a small solitary s[)ring sunk in the rock 
at Streaky Bay. During the whole of this vast distance, not a water-c.ourse, not a liolloAv 
of •any ^ind, was crossed the only wjiter to be obtained Avas hy digging eJose to the 
sca-shore or the sandhills of the coast, and even by that means it frecjnently (iould iiot 
he proenred for distances of 150 and lOO miles togetlKU’. 

This is the last avo hear of W. ro as an explorer, and no Avoruh^r, for assuredly he had 
sufibj^d enough to satisfy the most adventurous spirit ; .'tiiiJ. though ho discovered no 
fertye land, like MitJbholl, his pirticiufc and his perseverraiee, his long-suffering and his 
heroism, will always fi^d h>r him a j)laco in Australian hearts and history.. He appears 
next in history as the (iovernor of Jamaica. 
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In 1831 a little colony i lad been established at Port Essington, in the extreme north- 
west, wliich just about this |^Lmo was looked upon as an important station on the overlaL^ 
route which ti. ^ colonists ho^)ed would soon be open to India and the East. The desire 
of all was now to pass overland from Moreton Bay, on the Queensland c.oast, to Port 
Essington, find accordingly, to discover the way, a small expedition, consisting of live whitii 
men and two blackfcllows;., set out in August, 1844, from Moreton Bay, under the leader- 
ship of the ilf-fated Dr. Ludwig Leichhardt. At first tlieir route was more north than 
west, and they advanced slowly through Northern Q)uoensland, following the water-courses, 
and carefully examining the c.ountry — too carefully, in fact. Dr. Leichhardt, who was a 
scientific man litted rather for a life of study than to bo the leader of an exploring 
(expedition, lingered so long that he himself tells us the men ke])t repeating — continually 
repeating — they should never reach the north coast. * Tlieir clothes wore Avearing out, 
and they^ hardly ex))ected their provisions to hold out,; l)Ut not till they were as far 
north as the Mitchell River, in York Peninsula, did Leichhardt at last turn west and 
skirt the shores of the (Julf of Carpentaria, whicdi country ho, tramping through with 
his lonely little band, found as dull and as uninteresting as Flindeis, from the sc‘a, 
had found it over forty years eai-lier. The blacks, who w(n*e numerous, proved hostile, 
as the myall blacks in the north generally are, and on one ()C(*,asion, Just as the 
explorers Avore resting from their labours, they stolid through the scrub in the dusk of 
the evening and attaijked tJie intruders. The camp had Ixxai foolishly [)it(d)ed in a thick 
clumj) of ti-tree scrub, which covered the ap))roach of the enemy, Jind therefore, befoi*(‘ 
the alarm could be giA^en, they had killed the naturalist, and with spears a,nd Avaddios 
seriously Avemnded two others. Had the cam)) not Ixicn scattered, all Avould havi‘ 
inevitably perished, but as it Avas, the savages Avero driven ofi*, and the Avounded rec-oveied 
more (juickly than might have been expixjUxl. This was the moi*(^ Avomhudiil, as, though 
Avater was |)lentiful, the provisions Avere A^ery low. The straits of the ))arty must indeed 
luwe l)(?en great, tor Ave are told that about this time tlajy discovered that a buIlo(.*k- 
liid() boiled made good soup, and they consequently used ii]) all they had in (‘am)), 
Avhile tluj young IcaA^es of the buh’ush Avere ])j'onounced toleral)](i eating, and they 
evxui ])artook of flying ibxes, Avliich, hoAvever, were rather strong in flaAX)ur. Tlu\y wen? 
noAv a ragged band of scarecrows, for their stock of clothes had long ago givcai out ; 
many of tluun trav(dled lialf-naked, and none had boots ; therefore they all Avore a sort 
of mocassin made of hide — spared, Ave suppo.se, from the soup-kcttle. It must, indeed 
have been a Aveary journey, for not till Dec,ember, 1845, famished and naked, their last 
bullock eatim, and the only animals left the horses on \Ahi(di they rode, did they ride 
into Port Essington. In 1850 the AAdiolc of the noith coasi, AA^as abandoned, so that 
Leichliardt’s labours, beyond discovering good squatting country and several rivers, 
benefited no one. 

Leichhardt did not long remain inactive, but in 1847 sot out Avith a well-equipped 
party to cross the cemtinent from east to west. Unfortunately the season was Avet and 
all his people suffered so ten’ibly from fever and ague thSit, unwilling as he was, ho was 
compelled to return, but 1848 saAV him again endeavouring to carry out his favourite 
project, with a much more slonder]y-equipj)ed party. He himself expected to reach 
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River either in the end of 1849 or the beginning of ISSO. In April, 1848, he 
pau^ for a moment on the very outskirts of civilisation on jfco Cogoon River, the last 
station he woulcj meet with on his i-outo; and from here ho wrote to his friends 
cheerfully and hopetully, bidding them farewell, saying how certain he felt he should 
bring his journey to a successful issue. Then he set his face to the wildomcss, passed 
away foom human ken, and nothing certain has ever been “discovered as to the fate 
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of this ill-fatod expedition. Several parties have gone in search of it, hut with very 
little success, only a few scattered traces of its route hciiig found. 

Whib Leichhardt was^ toiling round (Carpentaria, Sturt was suticring hardships 
still more terrible near the centre of the continent, and Mitchell was ])ursuing successful 
journeys more to the oast. The idea of a great central sea was not yet given up, and 
Sfatrt, in especial, still •cherished i^ though he now fixed its position more to the west, 
and thought that in all probability it would be surrounded by a barren desert It was 
to this problem that in the years 1844, 1845, and 1840, Stwt conducted an expedition 
whose aim and object was to reach the centre of the continent. In September, 1844, 
the whole expedition w?is assembled at the junction of the Murray and the Darling, 
and proceeded to trace up the small portion of the river not then known, till they reached 
*63 
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Mite hell’s furthest point frfm the north, at a creek, or rather chain of water-holes, 
he had called Laidley’s I’Auds, but which the blacks called Williorara. 

From thb^ mennent left Williorara their troubles began. The land was a 
level plain, broken occasionally by rocky ridges, with here and there a flat-topped 
isolated hill. There were few* trees, little water, and less grass, the only thing of beauty 
they saw being the desert-pea, then in full flower, and seeming to them in the midst of 
this barren desert a flower of unutterable loveliness. From the time they left the 
Darling their story is of one long search for water. Still Sturt managed to move slowly 
on, sometimes sending ofl' small parties to the east and west, but ever with the main 
body moving slowly north ; and yet, "so barren and sterile was the land, it seemed as if not 
even the dews of heaven had wettnd it since the Flood. To the east and west it was 
just as bad, and the curse of a desolate wilderness me'\. them, wliichever way they tiinied. 
The heat was frightful; even the nights were terribly diet ; ihe Svriib on the hills was 
often on fire, and the ])ros})ect of being without watt.a*, even for a single day, was too 
terrible to contemplate calmly. When at last, in the end of January, the thermometer 
had reached the incredible height of KID’ in the shade, Sturt hdt thal> furiJier exertion 
was impossible, and pitcluid his camp on the banks of a creek tluiy found issuing from 
a roedvy gully, three miles from a hill they (ialled Mount Toole. 

At first this little spot, where there were grass and gum-trees and apparently an in- 
<jxhaustible supply of water, seemed a very Taradisi? comparcid with th(5 desesrt they had 
passed through, and they gladly pitched their camp thei*e. Fi*om Depot Creek, 
as ho called it, Sturt made excursions east, west, and north, in a vain (mdeavour 
to j)enetrate further into the country, always to ho stopfxid by the barren dryness 
of the land — for tho fact was that all the waters, both before and behind them, had 
dried up for a groat distance, and so continued h)r six months. In cam]) the men 
were suffering from scurvy, and l)Oth Dr. Krowne and Mr. Poole, the assistant surveyor, 
were very ill. The najan t(‘m])erature for the montli of January was 104''’ in the shade. 
The creek shrank till all but the largest water-holes (It, was l)ut a chain of water-holes 
at best) were empty, the atmos])h(*re w'as so dry that th.e drays all but fell to ])ieces 
every screw in the various boxes was drawm, the ''horn liandles of the instruments and 
the combs split up into line lamina^ the lead droj)j):*.d out of the? pencils, the signal- 
rockets were spoiled, the men’s hair and the wool on the sheep ceased to grow, 
and their finger nails became brittle as glass. The flour lost eight per cent, of its 
original weight; the l)ran in which the bacon had been [)acked was perfectly saturated, 
and weighed almost as heavy as the meat ; and the wax candles tliey were obliged to 
bury. Even the birds, which on their first settling at the creek had been numerous, 
all forsook it, and there remained only a species of large kite, Avhich were so bold 
and so voracious that they swooped down and stole the m(Mit from the 2 )ot or fron^ 
the plate before its owner’s very eyes. To escaj)c some of the heat, and preserve 
if possible some of the tbmgs, StJirt had an underground room dug, and liere tht>h‘ttle 
company spent the greater portion of their time. Wearily they watcliod the bright 
blue cloudless sky, for rain was the only thing that could bring them relief Again 
and again the clouds gathered and promised rain, but again and again the sky cleared 
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the weather was bri^^ht as ever. April, May, »Tuiie, brouj^lt no change, and Mr. Poole 
wa?i\yery ill indeed. At last, in the middle of July, a. Jf'ntlc rahi bjjgan to fall, a 
flood came doA\^, and in two* days the t*re('k was bank-high. Immediately Caj)ta*in 
Sturt despatched lialf the party on the return jourmy, witli orders to hasten to the 
‘ settled districts as the only hope of saving Poole's life. IJyl. was too late. 11c was 
(lying when they left camp, and before they had b(‘en gone a Jew hourj? he was dead. 
Sorrowfully tluy brought his body hiivk, and buried him under a grevillea dose to 
the depot, and on it they cut his initials, “J. P., 1845.” His grave lies in the desert, 
not I'ar from the place where, not many yetirs latek*, JUnke and Wills were to dii\ 
liymediatdy jifter Pooli'.s death, Sturt broke up his cam]) and moved nioix^ to the 
north-east, where he built, on theyFrome Creek, a stockad(\ which lui called Poi't (Jrey. 
L(iaving the greater part of the men in cainj), he, with Dr. llrowne and fliree men, 
puslied on north. At iirst the country passed through was a. sandy d(‘sert, hut the 
scenoiy slowly improviul* tre(‘s, grass, and creeks w(‘re to he se(*n : tlu^ blacks hecamc 
mun(u*ous and friendly; and Sturt's hopes rose high, when siiddivnly there rose hel'ore 
him a sandhill, then aifotlaT, and another, and foi* twenty mil(‘s they toilc'd slowly 
through the tiery-red sand-ridges, finding only salt lagoons tor water, and, hdoi-e they 
ca,ni|)ed, Sturt saw from the summit of one of these sandhills that whitdi utterly 
destroyiul his hojies; ibr an imnaMise ))laiu ni<‘t his ga/(‘. — a ])lain ol’ dark |)ur])le hue, 
without a tr(H>, without a hlade of grass, without a trace of vigctation, a. hori/on like 
that of the ocean, the sands on vvhi(di he stood forming tJie barren shoi’e. Terrible 
a.s was tlui ])rosp(utt, Sturt deteiTiviued to cross this stony di'sert, a.nd for t wo days toiled 
on, finding very little water and not a |.)arti(de of food for the hors<>s, for th(^ oidy vege- 
tation UKJt with wa,s a belt of dark, wiry, leafless ]>olygonum s(*rub about, two miles 
wide, the dreary a]>|)eara.nce of which only added to the desolation of thi^ scaaa'. On 
the other side of the Stony Desert Sturt Jbund the land like a ]>loughed lichl ; still 
lie struggled on, and >va,s rcnvai’ded by finding a little grass and a [Jentil'ul su])|)ly 
of water in Eyre (./re(d\, which, as it flowed north, he followed up. lint in t,wo days, 
to his bitter disappointnu'nt, it becarne salt, and terminated in a salt lagoon. 1'he 
country was a desert of sand-ridges, the ground was almost eiii^rusti?d with salt., dry 
salt lagoons could bo seen glittc^ring in* the distanc(^, and the only veg(‘ta.tion was a 
pink-flowered mesembryanthemum, or, as it is usually called, ])ig’s-face, and tla^ t.horny 
spinifex, whiclT grew so (dose and matted that it was witli the greatest difliculty the 
horses avoided its sharp thorns. 

j^turt felt that t,ho (’iwl was come ; there was no alternative hut for liim to turn 
back, within one hundnal and Jifty miles of the enntre of the continent.. All five 
were ill and exhausted hefoni tiny rcwdied the d(>p(')t in the beginning of (Jc.t.oher, but 
h: ^(iss than a week tile indomitaye Sturt had set out on another ex])edition, taking 
with him thnxj men, and leaving Dr. BroAvne in charge of the camp. This time he 
turnflQ mor(j to the eiv^t, and aft^r^ passing through some wrct^icd count.iy came upon a 
splen&id creek, or rather river, flowing through country looking as barrcai and dry as if 
it had not been rained on for ages. This he called ( -ooper’s Creek, but, as. it flowed 
east and west, he crossed jt and pursued his journey north. The countr}^, however, 
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grow worse and worse asj^nu advanced, and at last he found himself once morj^ 
gazing out ovc^* the Stony ^)escrt, which stretched before him like a great dark pijP^le 
ocean far as the eye could sec. Once more he summoned all his courage and forced his 
way across, but that was all. ^ On the other side were stony ridges from one to twa 
hundred feet high ; water and food for the exhausted horses there was none, and once 
more the brave man was driven back. 



THE IINDERGEOU.ND ROOM. 

That return journey was the hardest of the many hard journeys they had made. 
A terrific hot Avind blew across the plains, Avith nothing to break its force. The ther- 
mometer, graduated up to 127^, burst from the heat, and the ground was so hot that 
a match dropjDcd U23on it ignited immediately. Worse than all, they A\^cre straitened 
for food, and there was no water; the last stage of eighty-six miles they had not a 
droj); and Avheu at last they reached the depot, it was only to find it dcsertgji, 
because, as a letter left by Dr. Browne explained, tlie Avatcr Avas putrid. Putrid or 
not, it Avas all they had to drink, and their straits Avill be better understood ^^xhen 
Avc read that they hailed as a godsend some suet and some bacon fat Avhich the dogs 
had buried. It gaA^'e them new strength for the rest of the journey. Sturt was now 
very ill from scurvy, but he felt that an effort must be made to save his companions ; 
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hereforc, spite of excruciating pains in every limb, he s<It out for a ride of twenty 

lohg^ hours, and on the 17th November resiched the twits of the main ciunp at 

Depot Creek, w^cn assistance was soon sent to the othei’s. The wcatliCT gave jiromise ' 
of a hot mid dry summer, grass and water were scanty in the depot, the country 
was rapidly drying up round them, and it was evident that, if they would once more 
see the dwellings of civilised men, there must bo no delay in escajiing southward. 

They sot out at once, and not a moment too soon, for the first stage was IIS •miles 

without a llrop of water, and when they reached some in Flood’s Crock it was blaiik 
as ink. llcfore they arrived at the Darling all ^their supplies failed, and thirty-six 
hours^ before they reached Williorara tlicy Inul not a scrap of food left. There, how- 
ever, they were met by a rclief .party, and their sufierings were at an end. Xot for 
Sturt though ; since that terrible ride for life to the depot, he had been unable to 
mount a horse, and during th3 latter part of the journey to the Darling he lost the 
use* of his limbs, and had to bo lifted in and out of the dray in which he travelled. 
With care and attention ho recovered, but shortly after his return to Adelaide ho 
entirely lost his sight, jis a, consequence of the hardships he had gone through. The 
immediate consequence of this cei^tral exiieditiou was to explode the long-cherished 
idea of an inland sea, for which wius substituted that of a great central desei't — more, 
however, to the westward 

Hero it is time to pause, for we have already trangressed our limits ; but those 
leaders who have been able to feel interested in this story of heroism and hardship 
will find if continued in a subsequent article.* 

• Vid<- p 2S0. 
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MOUNT LOFTY. 

Adelaide — Torrens^ Fark — A Hep-utiful Panorama — Summer Home —The Parklands — The North Arm— Bush 
•t Fires — Morialta — Baker's Waterfall — ^Nortons Summit — Anstey’s Hill. 

rf H K loading feature which used to meet the eye on approaching the anchorage of the F. 

and O. steamers at (Jlenclg, in Holdfast Bay, was the extensive range of hills which, 
five miles south, starts directly from the sea and stretches away in a north-easterly direc- 
tion, bounding on the south and east the broad intervening plains on which Adelaide is 
situated. Nowhere does this range of hills attain a Very great altitude. The highest 
and most, central point is Mount Lofty, 2,400 feet, the 'long dusky-blue saddle -back of 
which stMiids out oft.onost in hard outline against a bright-bliH^ sky, but is also occa- 
sionally to be seen half-veiled in a soft grey mist or fleecy white clouds. To the 
residents of a city tluj temperature of which is more often Jiot ^han cold, the proximity 
of The Blount,” as it is familiarly termed, is a great boon. On holidays and high-days 
numbers of people are to be seen wending their way thither, returning in the evening 
laden with ferns and flowers. 

For many years the only means of getting to Mount Lofty was by an excellent 
road, a ten-mile drive from Adelaide, with lovely j)eei)s of the sea in the distance, and 
the beautiful view through the Waterfall Gully ; but now an hours journey by train 
to Mount Jiofty Station, about three miles from tlie summit, will accomplish the distance. 
This railway is known as the Southern Line, and is the first section of the inter-colonial 
liiKJ to IMelbourne and Sydnej'. 

B(jtw(ien Adelaide and Mitcham the country passed through is some of the prettiest 
under the hills, (dose by Lower Mitcham the railway line cuts through the large pro- 
pert}' known as Torrens Park, famous for its orangery no less than for the line house 
which stands in its midst, with its own jnivate theatre, hothouses, &c. The house is 
surrounded by su(?h beds of flowers and tasteful ribbon -gardening as reminds one of 
England, oi* ratlicr of Italy. All the varieties of shrul)s and flowers, such as palms and 
masses of violets, flourish as luxuriantly out of doors all the winter as they do on the 
Riviera. This property once belonged to Colonel Torrens, one of the original English 
pro])rietors of land in this colony, and Avas laid out by his son, Sir R. R. Toitciis, of 
“Real Property A(‘t'’ fame, that gi’eat law refonn which hasj been adopted by all the 
Australian colonies, and Avhich is considered by many likely to become eveiittially the 
law of real property in England. To the north lies the small straggling village of 
Glen Osmond ; further north, upon rising ground, are the large olive-plantations ami 
Auneyards of Beaumont, Buniside, and Magill, Avdiile the innumerable vineyards 
dotted al)out on the lower oudes of the hills are refreshing bright-green spots for^^fche 
e}^c to rest upon in the hottest of summer Aveather, standing out as they do from among 
the brown burnt patches of grass. 

As the ‘incline of the Bclair Hills is ascended, there is a succession of beautiful 
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views on me right; glimpses of a sea often as brilliantly^ blue as the Bay of Naples, 
bordered with the whitest of white sandhills, with the I’ashioiiable watering-place of 
Glenelg standing out prominently from among them. The atmospheric dflects arc nearly ’ 
always very beautitul, varying from a dazzling clearness and brilliancy in the morning 
to the rich colours of glorious sunsets, deepening rapidly into the mellow glowing tones 
of the evening light. ^ 

A great diflerence has been made to the general, as well as the social, asjucct of 
Mount Lofty and its neighbourhood by this railroad, which was opened in 
Innumerable villas have sprung up, and these fire dotted about near the station, whilst 
‘‘The Mount’* itself is still, as it has so long been, the well-known summer homo of the 
more wealthy and fashionaldo members of “society.” On leaving the station an ascent 
is made, but it is not until the main road is crossed in the village of Crafers that “ The 
Mount” proper is reached, when a very steep road leads to the top. All the nva}^ up it 
appears well wooded. Wit it is with the endless and seldom-varied eucalyptus in its 
sombre grey-green clothing, with great gaunt stems and straggling branches, covered 
with rough brown hark, Tljis is most usually seen in a continual state of peeling, which 
is with a guin-ti*ec the equivalent o^ shedding the leaves in other trees, the bark hanging 
down in long and ragged strips, leaving the new and silvery -grey stem quite bare, and 
strewing the ground underneath with a thick brown carpet. On either side of the 
road, and especially near the little English church and its jiarsonage, are masses of the 
beautiful epacris or native heath, in lovely shades oi’ red and pink and pure white, 
growing aiiiong the gum-trees and the scrub. 

There are numerous other little shrubs and plants, such as the wliitc-flowering 
native box and the line-leaved ivy-bushes, under the branches of the stately blackwood 
and the brighter-green nati\e cherry-trees. The not very luscious fruit of the latter 
has a peculiarity truly antipodean — the stone, covered with a yellow-green skin, is 
attached to the end and outside of the bright-red elongated little cherry. 

It is just at the beginning of the ridge or saddle-back that the houses of “The 
Mount ” *app(?ar. They are built for the easy-going summer country-life in the hills, 
and prove most wonderfully elastic when occasions arise during the numerous pleasant 
gathmings in the six-months’ season oi* more. Each has its large garden of fruits and 
flowers and jilants it-hat cannot grow on the ])lains under the scoi-ching sun of summer. 
In one at least the slo])Cs are planted with strawberries; rhododendrons and camidlias 
are to bo seen’ in great profusion; a scarlet Virginian -creeper clings to the wall, and in 
Oi sheltered nook a pas,sion-fruit plant hides itstdf. 8now seldom falls upon The 
Mount, but is occasionally known during a severe winter. 

Westward over the sea, or rather the (hilf of St. Vincent, a most extensive vieAv 
presents itself to tlie (dimber who reaches the top. A vast plain opens out, stretching 
away to the north-west as far as the eye can s<‘e, to where the distant Hum- 
mocks, a group of^ hills, rise, dimly against the horizon, * forming the head of the 
guff near Tort AN'akefiold. The plain itself is coviired with fields of the “golden grain,” 
only varied by patch(‘S of newly-turned vnvtli in rurhost shades of broAvm. Nearer, and 
just below the tj/fickly- wooded north-western spurs, lies Adelaide, square regular,^ 
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well whore it broadens out into the Torrens 

Lake. It is sad that a river which looks ^ 

so well should have so miserable an ending. 

The course of the Torrens leads down towards the sea, biic passes into large swamps called 
‘‘The lieedbeds,” and finds its way to the sea by filtering through the soft sands when 
the tide is low; and when the tide is high it is able ‘to reach the opening through 
which vessels make their way to Port Adelaide. The broad estuary that bears ships 
from Port Adelaide to the gulf assumes the name of the North Arm— v^so called from its 
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form. This cx- 

sea, with all its little close-.set indentures smd broad 

sandy beaches, lias, at this distance, the most 

charming oficct on a clear sunny day. Swiftly the " 

eye follows the coast-lino south, the ocean-steamers * 

lying like long black logs at their respective ports of call 

along that broad stretch of firm sandy beacdi to the point r ' 

where the range of hills joins the shore in dark, ro(*ky, inhos- - 

pitable clilTs. Still further south the beautiful Aldinga Hay, and 

dimly in the distance the clifls on Kangaroo Island, can be seen. \V^ 

The Uald Hills, vqjy j lastly so termed, run cast from the 
gulf itself, and, curving round to the north, join the Helair ‘ ' 

Hills, the contour of which recalls parts of the English ljuke 
Country, and certainly ranks them ajnoiig the most ])i(;turos(|no 
ranges in South Australia. As the eye tuins from this splendid 
panorama to the north or north-east. Marble Hill can 1 h 5 S(H.‘n 
at nearly the same altitude; there is the (lovcniors summer 

residence, planned by 8ii’ William Jorvois when (Jovernor of South Australia. Also 
on the north, separated from The Mount proper only by a dip, is Little Mount Lofty, 
pretty and pictures(pie, with a road leading round it which joins ^The (.Jreen Hill 
Hoad, an important entraiuje to another part of these hills. Descending the summit, 
the first obj(M;t of int(n-est is the large new (Hiuntiy-housc with a stately tower, owned by 
Sir Thomas EldeV, and built by him entirely out of South Australian materials, with the 
intention *or helping trade in a time of great depression. From this tower another most 
beautiful view is to be obtained of all the c.ountry to the (^ast. The hills are massed 
togcithcr as far as tluj eye (jan reach-^Mount Darker, twelve miles oil* standing out as 
the highest point, .and lar beyond it, to the right., a blue line showing where Lake 
Alexandrina .lies, one of the embouchures of the great lliver Murray. This leads into 
the Southern Ocean, and is not more than fifty miles away. Just below the tower 
h>s the broad and fcrtilg valley of Ificcadilly, full of the neatest of market-gardens, 
looking ^xtrcniely pretty and well (;ared-for, with hundreds of ])atchcs ol’ every shade of 
green. Here and iLerc are a few cottages. Even a road can hardly be discerned. 


VIEW ritOM MOIUALTA. 


South Australia. 


though more than oik 3 does lie somewhere down among the tangled hedges of sweetbriar 
and pink roses— -a touch that helps to give the whole picture an English look; but a 
scene further removed from ,tlie fine old London thorotighfare could not well be 
imagined. There is*not even a village; all is green as green can be, owing to the luxury 
(almost 'unknown elseVlicre in tLc colony) of a constantly-nmning stream of spring- 
water, for in Soujfe Australia the gi’cater number of streams leave their beds perfectly 
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dry during tho summer, while sometimes the water can only be found hidden away 
some feet below the red or yellow sun-baked beds of clay. 

^ Among the many lovely drives and rides to bo enjoyed on warm summer after- 
noons around Mount Lofty, none are so pretty as those diverging on this eastern side, 
which, on returning, bring one to this broad sweet valley, after emerging from a dense 
forest of dark gum-trees, wit'h the rosy glow of the setting sun showing up tho outline 
of the dusky mount, or lending colour to that curious, weird sight — a forest of gaunt 
grey trees seamed and scared by some terrible bush -tire, with blackened* stems and 
witliered, contorted branches standing out in all their pitiful hideousness. 

The bush-fires which invariably come to intcnsiiy the heat of summer are certainly 
a feature of the country, and therefore deserving of mention. Starting suddenly and 
unexpectedly — inan knows not where nor how — they spread with wonderful rapidity, 
their approach being heralded, among other things, by tltb anival of numberless stupefied 
beasts, birds, and insects, rendered liomeless by the devastatfeg flames and blinding 
smoke, from which they have miraculously managed to escape. These fires rage for 
daj^s, and sometimes even weeks — now smouldering ominous]}*, waiting for the least 
breath of wind to fan them into life, and now bursting forth Avith redoubled fury, 
the licking tongues of flame devouring everything before them, and rushing up the 
narrow gorges Avith a mighty, terror-striking roar. It is indeed a grand and ravc- 
inspiring spectacle, if one be in a position to vicAv it calmly and indiflerontly, but Avhen 
it comes to saving a homestead, and irmybe life itself, the Avholo aspect is changed. All 
hands — old and young, men and women alike — must turn out and engage in various 
AA'ays Avith all their might in the fierce encounter Avith the dread element, and the effort, 
to be effectual, requires some organisation. (Tras])ing as quickly and accurately as possible 
the different jy^thts of the situation, the men, placing themselves to tho best advantage, 
aAvait Avith thick-leaved boughs the approach of the enemy, and, Avhen he has come, fall 
to and beat Avith all their strength, being oftentimes completely enveloped in flames, and 
almost suff'oeated by the volumes of dense lurid smoke, in face of Avhich tluiy ai’tJ now 
and then forced to lie })rone on tlie burning ground until some of it has passed aAvay. 
They emerge from it tenibly scorched and wholly exhausted, but return again and again 
to tho charge like giants, refreshed l)y immoderate quantities of the strongest tea. This 
it is usually the part of tho Avomen to make and supply incessantly, it being the only 
beverage Avhich assuages the parching thirst Avithout incapacitating the Avorkers. Should 
there l.)e sufficient time and Avarning, a far less dangerous and fatigfting method of 
dealing Avith a fire is to liglit a counter-fire, A\diich, howoA^or, need to bo closely Avatched 
and guarded, and as the tAvo meet, extinction is the natural result ; but, unfojftunately, 
in these matters no choice is given, and decision must l)e made and action taken on 
the spur of the moment. 

A bush-fire by night is often a truly magnificent sight, which requires to be seen 
to be thoroughly understood and appreciated, reminding one at times bf some great 
“ iron centre,’* with its forests of smoking shafts and’ glaring furnaces ; then, agiiin, 
appearing Avhat it really is, one vast conflagration, suggestive of ibgions of torment ai>d 
torture, or U mighty battle-field, with continual crashing and crackl^ig, as of volleys 
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of musketBy and booming of artillery, as the inonarchs of the woods, burnt through to 
the core, come thundering to earth, emitting showers of sparks through the clouds of 
smoke like the bursting of bonjbs. Of the melancholy scene by day,* the* Abomination of 
Ifesolation alone conveys an idea. Every vestige of life and vegetation gone, only the 
charred black logs and splintered trunks of the touglaSst trees remaining, and, stroAvn 
all around, a pall of smouldering ashes ! 

But soon, by some rapid process, mysterious even in this strange land, is effecited a 
magic traiftiformation in the scene. Nature re-asserts herself in the almost visible 
growth of now foliage on those very trunks and stems which have still managed to 
retain^ some of the life-sap, and whose intense blackness shows up in sharp contrast 
the vivid green of the young leaves of the eucalyptus. A\'ith the lack of shrub and 
undergrowth, a picture is produced at once striking and weird, and, it may be added, 
specially Australian. 

♦ From Mount Loft}^ to Morialta is a pretty, althougli not very varied, drive, tlio 
road lying rather enclosed among the hills, without any distant views. It is exceedingly 
rough and steep, and sp narrow in one ])art that sometimes, when two carriages have 
met, one has had to bo backed some distance to a ]>Ia(H) where they (jould cross. A 
short distance below this road, on the right, are the verdant gardens of Ticcadilly and 
Garden Gully, after which the scene on either side of the road is one of almost 
unvaried bush-(?ountry, with one notable exception, however — a forest of the most 
melancholy-looking trees, tall and gaunt and grey, without a vestige of leaf of any 
colour. After the Green Hill Road is passed comes Suminertown, and not far from it 
Wraidla, two pretty little villages, and then the gates of Morialta are n^iudied. After 
driving for a short distauec between lanrel-liedges the house is seen. It is covered 
with creepers, ])assioii-Howor, tecoma, ami ivy. The garden in front il^ory luxuriant, 
camellias growing to the size of groat shrubs. The oroJiard is on the east side of the 
house, and below that is the creek from which the ])ropcrty takes tlie name of 
“ Morialta,” the * native Avord for ever-flowing’' On the west is a vineyard, and 
amongst fho hills near is a piece of flat ground sufiiciontly extensive for training race- 
horses. Sheei) graze on the land Riiring part of the year, l)ut it is mostly used for 
horses and cattle. Built in a stylo suited to a hot climate, the house has wide 
cool halls and passages, and contains a small private Roman Catholic chapel. For some 
years past gold has been found here, and a munher of men are to be seen employed 
in “washing” for the precious metal in the creeks. 

, Not. far the house, within easy Avalking distance down Fourth Creek, is the 

cascade known as Baki^rs Waterfall. It is very narrow and about eighty feet high, 
with plenty of water in winter, although lu^arly dry in summer. All among the rocks, 
and at the bottom, of the fall, fcims and reeds grow luxuriantly, adding greatly 
to its beauty; on both sides* the hills are very precipitous, and many bleached 
bones bear evidence of the niyncrous goats and sheep wh^^ in their search for water 
haVo come to an untimely end. From this it is a stiff walk, or rather scramble, 
down to* the next fail in an adjoining property through which Fourth Creek flows, 
and only to bo ac^lfcnplished by constantly crossing the stream on the ledges* of rock and 
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stooping under the scrub-bushes. The second is the largest of these three pic- 
turesque falls, the water coming over and falling from step to step, each very steep, 
until it breaks into numerous cascades ; at the foot there are some very fine 

rocks. It is two miles down the sanie 
^^'0 .. creek to the third fall, which is most 

' : ■ peculiar, the rocks having been rent right 

across the gorge, and the land having 
P dropped many feet. The w'atcr comes 
through a well-like opening in the rock, 
and then falls into a large pool a,t the 
bottom. These falls and their surround- 

them many rare 
kinds of ferns are 
to be found. After 




tliis the stream goes tum- 
bling on down its rocky 
bed for abou<(r^hree miles 
bcl 
slo 
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lies Adelaide, spread out like a chessboard, its regiilnr streets seeming to form the 
squares, while beyond these yellow plains is the broad blue Gulf of St. Vincent, and 
on clear days attaint line showing the land of Yorke’s Peninsula oil the o])posite shore 
seSne fifty miles away. Perhaps a more picturesque, though less extensive, view is the 
one in the sketch, made from a lofty rocky ridge of theVestern spurs, looking through 
the end of Morialta Gorge. It sliows the contour of the^o ^lills and some of their 
native trees, with the two reservoirs on the plain. It also shows Paradise, a small 



village which has given its name td the surrounding district, while the curious mouth 
of the Port Creek or River, on which fort Adelaide is built, is to be soon. 

A few miles Ijirtlier north, along the same range of hills as Morialta, is Higher- 
combe, a fitto property belonging to Sir R. J). Ross. The original proprietor was a 
Mr. Anstey, hetico the name of Anstey's Hill, the steepest and last part of the road, 
^ere is, another splendid jianoramic view of plains and sea as far as the eye can reach, 
from Aldinga P)ay to the moutli of the Wakefield River. These hills are cpiitc remark- 
able for their many lovely sliades of blue ; in certain weather they are to be seen as 
through a blue veil. . But the blueness is especially noticeable in the distant views, in 
the wonderfully cloudless skies^ in the sea-water (whether rough or calm), and from 
the thickly-wooded ranges down to the misty valleys, vjyying from the very palest 
toiTe to dark slate or even violdt. Indeed, on some of the scorching summer afternoons 
there c6mes over the ^parched hillsides, which then look so bare and arid, the same violet 
shade or reddish-jmrj)le that is often to be seen on the shores or cliffs of Arabia. 
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WELLINGTON TO NAPIEK BY COACH. 

Travelling, Past and Present — Bush liodds — The Wairai*apa Plains — The “ Seventy Miles Bush ” — The Manawata 

, Merge — New Zealand Bush — Desecration. 

ny yf^R. RUSKIN has often expressed disapproval of many things among the characteristic 
developments of modern times, and among the objects of his disapproval the 
mechanical contrivances by which strain is made to subserve the purposes of industrial 
production are not the least. Ho has somewhere described a railway journey as in)t 't.o be 
called travelling, but being made a parcel of, and sent to one’s destination. Ills memory 
carries him back to the delightful journeys of his boyhood in the old coaching days. 
New ZcaliHul is still in her coaching days, and the traveller who wishes to visit the 
lincst portions of the colony has not even the chance olVered him oi‘ beii»g nia<le a 
parcel of, he has no alternative but to undergo the delight of being jolted and 
jostled in joint and limb over some liundrcds of miles of ‘"read.” T put the latter 
word in commas for the l>onefit of homo readers, fW* t.hose wlio would form a mental 
picture of a colonial bush-road must utterly divest their minds of all jireconceivcd 
ideas derived from experience of the Queen s highways and the country lanes which 
interlace with them. A colonial bush road for the most j)ail (consists of a ti’ack 
through the forest, from whi(di the timber and scu'ub has been clc^ared away, and 
sulH(iiently wide to admit of a “mob’* of cattle being driven along it. (.)ver level 
country this clearing away of the bush apjiears to have constituted the whole process 
of making the road: it is then considered ready IVir use, and is forthwith used by 
cattle, mail-coS^, buggy, and dray, until, as one might su])poso, the ruts are often 
not unlike small ditches. 

Of course, where the road has to surmount or circumvent a high^pass, threading 
its way by clift's and gullies, the work of constructing the road has Ix^eii ^a larger 
undertaking; it has called for engineering skill, and there has been a certain amount 
of metalling done; done, however, many years ago, and left untended and unmended 
to the wear and tear of twenty or thirty years.* 'J'hese parts of the road are pheno- 
menal, and nothing could have made me believe, before seeing it Actually done, that 
flesh and blood of horse and man could trot down these broken ways at, ^a flying speed, 
as if no vast depths of empty air stretched down from the shelving edge, the driver as 
calm and genial as if he were crossing Salisbury Plain insteadtof skirting the (ionfino^ 
of eternity along a mountain pass. But there is a great charm about this way of travel- 
ling, nevertheless ; certainly it is preferable to going by rail. You catch a feeling of 
exhilaration even from your horses — strong, splendidly broken in, arid exulting in eager 
enjoyment of the physical exertion, the noblest trait of a young horse. And then you 
do really sec something of the wayside — the time between starting rnd airiving is i^ot 
a blank, or worse than a blank, a mere blurr of houses, fields, and trees, juml)lQ.d into 
one formless image of nothing in particular, and accompanied by an ^intermitting roar 
of rattling iron wheels. The pleasant succession of new sights^ and n^ points of view 
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not too rapidly appearing and disappearing helps further to keep your mind on the 
alert, and so lessen the neiTOiis distress which some people naturally experience when 
the coach scorns to overhang the dizzy precipice. 

There are fwo groat coach drives in New Zealand — one in South Island between 
Springfield on the Canterbury riains 
and the gold-field towns, Hokitika 
and Greymouth of Westland, the 
other in No^rth Island between Wcl 
lington, the present seat of tluj 
Colonial Government, and the old 
capital, Auckland. It is this latter 
drive of which wo are about to speal 
TIkj journey eonirnences — we start 
froiji the southern end* 

— with a few hours’ rail- 
Avay ride l)etvvccn A\’el-^ 
lington and Mungama- 
hoe. This is, of c.oiirse, 
not ])art of the coach 
drive, but it is rather 
a remarkable piece of 
road, and • (loser ves a j 
short passing notice. 

At first tlie train skirts 
along the sea-shore, so 
very close to the wat('r 
tJiat the waves break 
against the stone base- 
ment of the road ; after 
a while it rises, following 
by a circuitous, ascend- 
ing track, the windings 
of the hillside^ and over- ^ - 

lookiiiij a rich •stretcli in tub “seventy miles bush.” 

of mellow', w’ell-watered, 

lusR pasture land, reaching out to where the disliant wooded hills make an encircl- 
ing shelter against the fury of the prevailing w'inds. It must always be a pleasure 
to anyone travelling , northwards from Wellington, when he first notices the timber 
upon the hills, for nothing can *be more (hipressingly gloomy in the way of scenery 
than the unsightly heaps of scorched clay which .seems thc^ most appropriate descrip- 
tion* of the hills imnu'd lately suft’ounding tlu^ capital. Once beyond this outer range 
the scenery changes, jit first sottKv of the distant slopes are seen to bo seamed with 
dark lines of fo^il^e, further on the forest deepens, and the hills clothed 
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from shoulder to foot with a garment of Nature’s weaving, as it were, which through 
the pale mist showed like a cloak of green and purple velvet. On the summit of 
Rimutaka the raihVay is at a height of 2,390 feet ; hut the most interesting point, 
perhaps, in respect of engineering at least, is its sudden descent from Kaitoka to 
Cross Creek on the plain : this place is popularly called Siberia, on account of the 
fury of its frequent nortli-Avtst winds, which did on one occasion, about eight years ago, 
actiu^lly blow the train off the lines, killing several passengers. At Cross Creek we 
enter the rich farm country of the Wairarapa Plains, and a little way beyond the 
lake of that name is visible, the country all round for many miles only less level than 
the lake itself. The train docs not accomplish this journey at express speed, and 1 
reinember very well the scene which lay about us o.s we moved away from the superb 
mountain gorges out on to the open plain just as the sun was drawing near its setting. 
I'lie sky had by this time become somewhat overcast, and here and there a thin veil 
of rain drooped from the lowering clouds. The landscape w«ts exquisite ; the vivid 
freshness of the wet green scrub against the deep sombre purple of the mountain 
gorges ; ,wrcaths of grey mist concealed the summits of tjie Iplls, and gradually stole 
lower down the wooded slopes, the whole scene wearing an aspect of solemn grandeur. 
Looking the other way there was the lake, a long level line of shivering silver light, the 
hills beyond its further shore just dimly visible through the skirts of the drifting rain 
clouds, lint tV)r a few moments the sombre scene was rend(?red very beautiful indeed 
by a break in the lower reach of clouds above the water, through which a streak of 
soft pink sky was visible, in colour like the inside of some thin transparenr shell, and 
this faint evening pink the (piivering ripples underneath took up and mingled with 
their own pale silver. Nothing could have been more impressive than this remark- 
al)le blendings ol natural features so unlike under the fair subdued aspect of the 
twilight — the hills, the wide expanse of jdain, the lake, tla? canopy of cloud, and 
the rosy rift to westward. The fact that we are able to speak of the evening on 
the AVairarapa shows that we Avere taking our time. It woidd have been ])Ossiblc 
to leave AVellington earlier and go right on by the coach on the same aay. We 
preferred staying the night at Masterton, and taking up the coach next day for 
the “seventy mile bush” at Mungamahoe, a few miles furtlier on. It is so very easy 
to croAvd too much travelling into one day, and then afterwards regret a vacant 
memory. 

Leaving Mungamahoe, the coach almost at once plunges into the densest bush, the 
“ seventy miles bush,” as it is called, the coach track having had to be cut .through 
it for seventy miles, though I Avas assured that the forest extended unbroken for a 
hundred miles; and through this vast wilderness of leaf and timber only two roads 
haA^e to the present date been made, namely, this road from Mungamahoe, and another 
Av^hich comes across from Palmerston on the Avest coast, through the JVIanawatu gorge, and 
joins the “ seA^enty mile” i;oad at Woodville. Here tlm railway now meets the coach 
road, so that the drive has been considerably shortened from what it once was, though 
Avhat remains is very enjoyable indeed. Almost for forty miles without a break the gre^n 
forest walls ‘of living trellis- work rise up on either hand, and yet t^^iis never becomes 
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tedious — the sweet freshness of the leafage, the exquisite grace of bough. and frond, 
and the long festoons of the creepers, the feeling of immensity which so vast a track 
of,j)athless solitude*^ suggests, the beauty and the strangeness of it prevent the hours 
from growing monotonous. It is quite a typical New Zealand “ bush,'’ and it is, certainly, 
very much more beautiful thafi the wide gum forests of Australia. With tlie exception 
of the Kauri i^nd the Kdkaft Palm, nearly every tree which belongs to the colony grows 
in the “ seventy mile bush " ol‘ Wellington. The “ Ilimu," or red jjinc, is perha})s the 
commonest, and is very valuable for its timber; white pine, “ kahikatea, is a very 
beautiful tree, and droops its dark feathery foliage in a way wliicdi recalls l.he graceful 
branches of the English elm tr(>c. Put the foliage of many of the larg(i trees is ([iiite 
destroyed by the crimson flowering rata, the king of parasites, which having raised 
itself into the upper air by the aid of some unhappy pine, insinuates its fatal coils 
about itS' patron until it has absorlx^d trunk and bimich into itscjlf, and so gathered 
sufficient strength to stand unaided like the chief of forest tivjcs flaunting in criiiiNson 
splendour. 

The dense undergrowtli of fern and tangle is one ,of tl,ie features which make 
the Kew Zealand forests so beautiful — the fuchsias^ briar, convolvulus, and hoiKysuckle, 
which gather in bushy clusters just as do their cousins in the old country. 1 call 
these plants by the names of their English equivah?iits, because 1 rather suspect a 
list of strange words from the colonial vernacular botany would not conve^y a very real 
impression to readers of these cha))ters in England. Koninny, raiqx), toi-toi, sup])le- 
jack, thousand-jacket, and the like, are names of tilings known well enougli to the 
inhabitants of Xapi(;r and Taranaki, but to the avei-age stay-at-home Englishman they 
lire nouns which only voxatiously illustrate tlie diUerence between names and things. 
Still, it is {i^'*Svell to mention these, as well as the jialm and fern tr(*es and the 
exquisit^e toi-toi grass, with its Avhite plume uj>on the tall slend(*r st(‘m, like the grass 
of the American pamjias; they l)rin,g to mind how entirely unlike it all is to anytliing^ 
we can see in the Old World. Wild, however, as the (iountry is, at two points Solitude 
has been dispossessed of lier ancient reign by the sotthjment of homesteads in small 
townships. At Ekatidiunga a substantial hot meal, including (as an alt(jriiative for tho 
inevitable tea) bottles of Bass’s ale ! And again some hours later another sliort, stjiy is 
Pahiatua. Soon after leaving Pahiatua tho road crossed tho river Kakfikahi once or 
twice, the open views uj) and down its stony shallow reaches making a pleasant change 
of scenery. Lastly, a short while before reaching the last stage of tho drive at Wood- 
ville we pass over one of the higher reaches of the Manawatu, a splendid river which 
b>wer down has formed for itself a deep ravine between green-canopied cliffs, making 
one of the finest river gorges in the world. 

The iKixt morning I found that there would be abundance erf time to drive to tho 
further end of the Manawatu Gorge, and walk back \o Woodville before', tho train for 
Napier left. And I was ^abundantly repaid by using my opportunity of visiting this 
fair corner of the world, which Nature has kept for countless ages as her own secret. 
The road through the gorge is cut along the steep river cliff the river flows, deep, 
slow, and transparently clear below — ^so clear is the blue water thfct the rocky bed is ; 
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visible even where it is deepest. The lincst view is just before the road enters the 
gorge itself; at this point the river makes a sudden swerve round to tlic north, and 
a steep rock rises up from the hollow of the Iwiid to the level of the road. Fipiu 
this vantage ground the view is open up and down the stream. Beyond the upper 
reach we look across a long stretch of level country, dark with foliage, but not mo- 
notonous, for between the biuik of the river and the forests* the floods have strip])ed 
away all taller kinds of growth, and left a rough dishevelled tract of s\»amp, 
where the ^rass plumes iuid the bright feathery discs of fern make a iileasant show 
among the brown and purj)le of the manuka scnib. Beyond the foi-est. the cfustera 
ranges close in the view, receding in ever fairer, fainter hue, l,o where, in the iiirthe.st 
distance, the last soft wavy cun’e is drawn against the pale sky. 

Within the gorge itself one cannot but feel vexed at t.he de.secration which is being 
done by the coarst) mechanical hand of modem steam civilisation. A railway is being 
coiwtructed along the opposite clitf at just the same height above the river as the coach 
road, and the exquisite tapestry-work of delicate foliage with whi<ih the slopes have 
been covered hitherto i% Ixaug stripped away, leaving the bare unsightly .soil. It is sis if 
a man should take a psilette-ksiife, ajid while the colour wsss still moist, mischievously 
blurr the centre of some gresit msister’s landscape. Indeed, the ]ircscncc of “civilised” 
man in these new countries hsis not yet, for the most psirt, sidded at sill to the beauty 
of the scenery. Men have come in, burning, strip]>ing, desohiting, 

“ lluzzmj»- and iiiaiizing the blessed liekls witJi the devil's oiin teiiin ; ” 


they have erected trumpery tcriijjorary struc.turos im temporary jiurposes, and the result 
is u<,dy distigiirement of Nature everywhere. This will not always be so; in time the 
presence of man upon the soil will add a charm and inake the coiiMry far more 
beautiful than it would ever be without them. Ihit this Avill not be till in the cit.ies 
flimsy structures of wooden ])lanks and {galvanised iron are re])Iaced by solid work in 
brick and stone ; while in tluj “ bush ” tin? farm lift? must develop itself upon a 
better economic basis, and settled homest(?ads must gatluir bright m(;a.dows and corn- 
lands about them. Moniover, it, must not be thought that tlu; railway has or can 
utterly obliterate the handiwork of ^Nature in the Manawatu (forge. The sU'op 
summits of the cliflk still wear their bushy crowns, and load on the imagination to the 
vast solitudesi of forest wilderness which lie beyond thescj raggful outskirts ; for scores 
of miles beyond this feathery fringe.^ of fern and palm and swaying festoon of ondiids 
and coTr:olvuh;s, there rejgns a. solitude never yet broken by the advaiu^e of men — a 
solitude jnorc still than very silence; a vjist virgin wilderness, lonely, trackless, 
silent-hearted. And yet, while we stand there meditating u])on the new suggestions 
arising from the place, and listening, perhaps, to the scream of the ka-ka, or the 
mellow notes of the native piping-crow, about our feet on the road-side are clusters 
of yellow hawkweedj and purj^e self-heal, and great rough •thistle burrs from the far 
norfti-west, and all along the way the air is heavy with the scent of the swt}ctl)riar, 
perhaps all the swe.«tc*r to me from a subtle sense of exile shared with this Surrey- 
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Its Course— Windsor— Broken Baj’ — Lion Island— Ways and Means— An Early Start — The Mouth — Nature’s 
Own »Scenery— “ Sentry Box Reach ” — Wiseman’s Ferry — Home Agfain. 

ry^IiE Lead- waters of the Hawkesbury rise on the Paeifie slope of the Great Dividing 
Range of Now South Wales. The stream on its first appearance is. known as 
the VVoll(.)n(lilIy, and under that name it passes the little city of Goulburn, which lies 
more than a hundred miles to the south-west of Sydney. Its first affluent is the 
Cox, which comes from the region of the Jenolan Caves. Further down it receives 

the Nei)ean, and by this 
name the united river, for 
part of a its course, is kiio,),vn. 
Under this name it [)asses by 
Penrith, wbicb lies at the feet 

f I ■ 

of the “Blue Mountains,” as the 
hills of th(5 Dividing Range 
at this point are called; and 
at J’enritli it is crossed by 
the Urant W’estern Railway. 

Further down .^till it re- 
ceives tlu; waters of the Grose, 
which hai-e been already swelled 
by the stream wliicli falls 
over “ (Jovett s Ijoaj).” Not 
far Irom tlu; junction of the 
Grose are the Knirrajong Heights 
and a “ Vale of Avdea.” Just 
above, near, but not quite on, 
the river, lies the little town 
of Richmond. From the point 
WINDHOU CHURCH. of juiictioii oiiwa^ds the river 

is known as the Hawkesbury. 
Two huger aftinents join it further down, the Colo and the Macdonald, the latter 
flowing in on the north side, near Wiseman’s Ferry. 

A little below Richmond, on the same sid(j of the river, lies Windsor, the town 
which is most closely associated with the HaAvkesbury. For a new country, AVindsor 
is (piite an old town ; and it looks old. Its clnirch, St. Matthew’s, a double cube basilica, 
with an apse, may, in mo sense, claim to be the oldest ecclesiastical building in 
Australia. Its foundation was laid before that of St. James’s, in Sydney, althomgh 
St. James's was finished first. It was a refuge for many Lomeles!^ families during the 
great flood of 18G7. ^ 
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^ Tlie mention of this 
flood reniiruls one that the 
progress of Windsor ms a« 
town is liiiidercMl by its 
neighbourhood to tlic river, 
for the Uawkosbury is a])t 
to rise to a, great lieight, 
and very suddenly. In the 
year jhist. named it rose no 
less tJiaii sixty-three, i’oet, 

and although Windsor it- view ok tus iuveu ruoM 

sell; standing on a bill, . ' ‘ l ^ the wiNlfeot^uoAD. 

is out ot* reach of tluj 

floods, tlie e.ountry all round it on such occjisions is c(>vcred with the rising wateis. 

From (Tourburn to Wiseinairs Ferry tlic trend (d the river is rather tow aids 
the nortb-('.ast, nearly parallel to the l>Iuc Mountains. hroin Wisemans Piiry 
onward it runs mainly east, but w’inds viuy much t.liroughout its course, and beads 
to almost every point of the compa»s in turn. It is the longest ol ah the riveis 
on the Pacific slopci of tlie Dividing Range, its whole course under its various names 
being about* 330 niik^s, and the area drained is nearly fl,()<)0 s([uare miles. 

The Hawkesbury flows into the Pacific Ocean by llroken P>ay, wbi(*h Tl(?s less 
th^in tv.'cnty miles norf.l), of Sydney Harbour. At Peal/s Ferry, about, ten miles above 
its inoiiih,'it attains to a breadth of 1,100 feet, and not far from tins point it will 
shortly be crossed by the Nortluirn Railway. Rroken Ray consists of three divisions, 
the northern, central* and southgrn. The southern division ol it stretches aAvay towards 
Sydney, and is called PittAvater. Ry the shores of I^ittwater lies the road from Sydney 
to the HaAvkesbiiry, useful tp those travellers Avho wish ty sao the lower part ot the 
river first, and yet to escape the ocean passage from Sydney Harbour. 1he nortliern 
division is called Brisbane AVater. It Avinds for several miles among densely-wooded 
hills, remindino- one sometimes of the Tasmanian Tamar between Tiaun(iC?;ton amd the 
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Straits, and soinetiines giving a hint of what Sydney Harbour must have been before 
it was crowded with ships, and before villas, gardens, fortifications, and groves of European 
%tro(^s were to bevseen along its shores. At the head of Brisbane Water lies the village 

of Gosford. 

Between these two arms of 
the bay is the mouth of the 
llawkesbury. It is marked by 
an island of a very striking form, 
which is known by various names. 
The name which is given ,it in 
the maps of the Survey Office 
is, wo belicv(j, “ ]\Iount Elliott.” 

But it is known also 
Yi ks “ Jaon Island,” tod 



SACKVIFiLE REACH. 




indeed it looks quite like a gigantic 

lion crouching at the entrance of ‘ 

the river. We are here mainly con- ' ^ / . I V 

corned with the riA-er between Lion Island ; t^e MACD()NAL^ river. 

and Windsor. The characteristic jiart of it 

docs not indeed extend quite as far upAvard as Windsgr. SackAuIlc Reach, Avliich is 
twenty-two miles from A\Tndsor liy the river and ten liy land, is at present the head 
of the navigation, and the alluvial plains, Avhich bound the river* at this point,* stretch 
downward a little further still. But out of the ninety miles or so from the mouth 
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6f the rivGT to the liead of the navigation, tlierc are more than eight}- wliich present 
an unbroken series of beautil’iil reaches of mountain, wootf, and water, which it is a 
delight not only to see but evgn to remember and to describe. 

• One shoukf know bel'ore visiting the llawkesbury what sort ol* beauty to expect. 
All perfect beauty is awful, but in some kinds of la'aftty the awfulness is iu*arly all. 
Such is the beauty of rugged Alj)inc scenery and of wild afid ^u-cci])itous ocean beaches. 
Hut there is a sort of beauty which does not reveal its awfulness until it lias charmed 
you first, and only Avitb the last rivet of the charm (fouies the sense of awe. You are 
taken captive, it is true, but first you have learned to lovt^ the captor. 

The latter kind of beauty is the bcjauty of the Hawkesbury. Tt is the absolute 
beauty of nature*. There are scarce any associations to heighten, or to vary, it maybe 
to break, the charm. For miles and miles then^ are none at all. IMiere is natun^ alone, 
lifeless natun;, as we may say.* For miles and miles you si^e no sign of hiynaii habi- 
tation, jiast or present? Foi* miles and miles you st‘e and hear no bird. 'Jliere is 
nothing but the sky, the bills, the water, and the wood -nothing hut jierfect beauty. 
*‘Litbl(^ss nature;” auj yct^ perliajis, one never feels nearer the very fountain of life 
than amidst such scouerw 

One ought to deliberate well on the best method of making tlu^ tour of the river. 
The easic^st way is not always the best way. Tla^nj can bo no doulit that if you Avisli 
to visit, the IJawkesbury to the liest advantage, you will charti'r a steam }*acht, as small 
as is consistent with comfort, mid secant an engineer who knows both Ids work and 
the riv(?r. • You will ])rovisioii your yacht for about ten days, and in such a stylo 
as to be as little (h'pondont as ]:)ossiblo on the a(*-(ddeiit.s of (tookeiy. Thv]v ought to bo 
next to nothing to make ready but, a little boiling water for tea. Vr(‘served meats, 
vegetables, and milk, with fruit and biscuits, will sujijily the table. *Hiv)je ought to be 
a tent for c.amjiing on shore when dosirabh*, and a small boat that can lie jiulled easily 
by one man. So j^rovided, you may, it the weatlun* server, enjoy the beauties of the 
river to the vefy liest advantage. One warning we ofl'cr witliout Iiesitatioii. Do not 
go from* Windsor downwa,rds until yon liavi? gone from Lion Island ujiwards. If you 
do not shrink from the ocean highway, go by all means from Sydney Harbour to 

Broken Bay. Tin*, entrance of Brokijti Bay is very well Avorth s(udng, and maluis a 

good introduction .to the beautiful river. But if you fear sea-sickness, then go from 
Sydney to Manly, and from Manly to Newjiort on the Bittwater, and from tliat jioint 
up the river. " V^onr yacht may lie at Newport until the weather be settled, .tnd you 
<;an reach it from Sydney in a few hours. 

But such arrangements as this of tho. yacht require time, and, above all, money, and 
there must l)e other ways of seciing the Hawkoslmry, or most of us Avould ncvcT see it 
There are the excur^^ion boats wliicli run ])rott.y nearly every week during the stiason. 
Those take the route by Manly* and the Pittwater. But one should not be satisfied 

with an excursion boat, except as a last resort, for tliis is an institution which is as 

little as possible in keeping Avifli such scenes as the Hawkesbury presents, and with such 
fooling^ as those s(V( 3 rTcs excite. Besides, if you travel by the excursion boat, you do 
not go both up and down the river ; you go one way by \\ indsor and tlie railw^jiy. 
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Far bettor is it to go by one of the cargo boats. The cargo boats do not csire about 
you, for passenger trade is o*f next to no iiccount to them, but they will take you for a 
trifling considerytioJi. They will not }>rovidc for you, but if you carry a well-appointed 
luiich-basket, you will need nothing more for two days, and so you will be moee 
independent and very much l(!«^s hurried. You will not only go both up the river and 
down, but will see more «f the life of the river, for after half a day’s travelling 
through silent *and inanimate nature you begin to come upon signs of liie. Wiseman’s 
Ferry is about fifty miles from Uroken Bay, and even before you come to th^ Ferry you 
begin to see settlements here and there along tlie banks, and after you pass it tliey 
become very frequent. The boats call at the little rustic pi(‘rs along the 
shores, and land siq)plies from Sydney : tea and sugar and flour, iron wire and timber. 
On tlie return trip they take in cases of oranges, and eggs, tind jjumpkins, and other 
farm and ^orchard produce, and even, at certain seasons, wild flowers for the Sydncjy 
market. If your boat goes on to Sackville Reach, as it ‘usually does, you ^dll 
easily get lodging for the night at country inn ; if nt)t, you may be fortimate 
enough to find a resting-place with some one of the settlors along the river, ami in 
that case your bed wull be as clean and comfortable as in the best Sydney hotel. If 
it be warm summer weather, and if health permit, you will ])erha[)s choose to go 
ashore with rug, top-coat, and pipe, and camp in tlie w^ood ; youi’ bath will be near 
at hand in the morning. When morning comes, you will be glad to think that you 
did not have to hurry home by rail the night before, Init that }'ou have the k'ugtli of 
the beautiful river to pass over at least once again ; you will be the whole t>f one day 
more ujion it. If there is but a light cargo for the return voyage you may he back 
by eleven o’clock at niglit ; if the cargo is much and the calls many, it may bo three 
o’clock in the^n^rning before you land in Sydney. 

At seven in the morning, alien* an early breakfast, we take our pl.ice in tlie boat 
at King Street Wharf, or ])orha[)s wo find it more convenient to wait at. the wharf 
on CJircular Quay, where it calls about half an hour later. We steam down vSydney 
Harbour, not without many a look at its well-knoAvn beauties, and soon wo ai*o outside 
the Heads, and as we look from the ocean at the*' pretty village of Manly, wo admit 
that Manly, at any rate, is improved, that it ^s larger and prettier and ev(*ry way 
bettor-looking than when we saw it last. And now, if there is anything of a swell 
from the Pacific, we arc willing to admit also that not only the yachtsnuiii, but even 
the excursionists, have a temporary advantage over us ; and as our little steamer 
plunges through the swell Ave begin for the moment to Avish that av(; Av^ere driving 
along the road to Nh3wport, or lying in the yacht under the slielter of Barrenjoey, at 
the mouth of Pittwatcr. 

But courage I — there is Barrenjoey lying clear upon the northern horizon, and wo 
shall soon be there, for our steamer can on occasioA do its ten or eleven knots an 
hour, though it is a rough-and-tumble little craft enough. So by-an<l-by wo turn 
our backs on the Pacific, keeping Barrenjoc^y to our left, and a fine bold bluff’ it • is, 
with a lighthouse near the top. As soon as avc pass it avo are ‘in,, still Avater, ' and as 
soon [IS we are in still AA^ater we get hungrj’^ again. And now we shall have time for a 
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hurried repast before we are fairly within the river. So we turn to onr lunch-baskets 
and get some hot water from the galley, and, what with cold tongue and biscuits, 
and oranges and bananas and tea, do very well indeed. And just* as nvo conic up to^ 
Mount Elliott or Lion Island our [)ipos arc lit. 

There it lies at the entrance, like a monster of the primitive world turned into 



ti;ayellor. who has already^ been to the llawkesbury from him who has never been there. 
The latter eagerly discusses the strange figure before him, and linds in it many weird 
similitudes; the other is (juite silent, and wears an abstracted and expectant air. You 
see that he has already put out his pipe; he knows what is coming — the charm of the 
river is even now upon him. ifis companion smokes away still, only somewdiat more 
quickly, and in the int(>rvals of his talk. • 

• But see now, he, too, has quit('. suddenly drop])ed his smoking implcanent, and a 
cljange lias passed ovttr his face. His eyes arc almost fixed, but there is light in them ; 
his lips are parted slightly, but no word escapes them. For ive have just how mnde a 
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short turn, and the land has closed in behind us, and wc arc fairly in the riyer. Three- 
quarters of a mile wide it "is at tin’s point (more or less), yet it seems not nearly so 
,much, so high rand so steej) are the banks. These are clad with foliage right to 
the water’s edge — foliage not of the neutral tint so common in Australia, nor deformtd 
by long, bare trunks of trees? foliage fresh and bright and varied. Here is a hill 
rising straight out of thn ^vVater for several hundred feet ; there, with a narrow valley 
between, is another, sloping gently to the river’s edge. Forward, perhaps a mile off, 
rises another steep hill, with the sunshine resting on it. Straight up, also, tins one rises 
from the water, and the steamer seems to be running right upon it; but just as we 
approaedi within an easy stoiKj’s-throw of the land she turns and turns again, and the 
land once Tiiore closes behind you, and you come upon another view of the same 
character, but with all the features of it slightly varied — steep hills rising from the river, 
and brigl\ti foliage coming down to the water, and the stream here and there giving 
back the sunsliine, but mostly dfirkened by the shadows of the trees and mountjyns. 
Thus every few minutes the wdiole of the })icture that you have been gazing upon is 
lost to your view, and then a turn of the boat discloses a new picture, so likci the last 
as to keep up the sense of unity, and yet so unlike as to give to the succession of 
scones the charm of perpetual variety. 

Travcjllers assure us that no river scenery, whether in Europe or in America, excels 
that of the Hawkeshury for beauty. Mr. Anthony Tj’ollo})e, as we all know, has gone 
so far as to say that it stands first of all, even the Jlhine and the Upper Mississippi not 
being excepted. In one respect certainly its character is wholly different fiom that of 
th(j Rhine — that is to say, in its loneliness and almost opj)ressivo silemte, and in the 
complete absence of any disturbing element. The castles, towns, and fortresses of the 
Rhine are sugg(^?five of so many hist,oric and romantic associjitions that the thought of 
the traveller can hardly ever rest absolutely u]>on Nature. The woods and hills and 
waters are peophul for him with shades of hero(Js and paladins, of knights and ladies, 
who have been passing and re-passing tlirough those regions, in fable and in fact, for a 
thousand years and more. Rut, on the llawkosl>ury there is no history and no 
romance. You are facie to face with Nature in hdr most perfect aspect, and alone with 
her. And so Nature tells you her talc witlj more completeness than if it were 
interrupted frequently by man’s more stirring story. 

Have any of our readers ever wandered to the far west of Trelaii(l in search of 

the Ix^aiitifid ? There is a lake in Mayo, very near the upper part’ of the Killcry 

Harbour, Avhich there scpanites that county from Galway ; it is called Dhuloch, or 
* '• •• 

sometimes Loch Dhii. Either name signifies the Rlack Lake. It is, one might guess, 
about a mile and a half in length. It has the steep and high l)anks and tlie varied 
foliage of the Hawkesbiiry ; it lias, from some points of view at bast, the same silence 
and loneliness. You may see (or some years ago you might have seen) Nature there 
in as iibsolutc a state as oq the Hawkesbiiry. Suppose, now, fifty or sixty of the Black 
Lakes, with some perpetual variety of detail, strung off one to another in a continued 
scries, and at all sorts of angles, and you have a tolerable conceptioq of the Hawkesbury. 

As we ‘pass up the river we come, it may be, upon our friends tbe yachtsmen, i 
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and wc see at once the great advantage 'Nvhicli they nave over us. For their yacht is 
moored to a tree in one of the loveliest reaches that ^Ye have yet seen, and their little 
boat, rowed l>y one of them, is moving slowly to the o|)]^osite hank, which is one^of 
tlifc steepest that we have passed ; and half-way up a sloping hill to the right we can 
see another of them, and his purpose is evident, for our lield-glass shows us, even at 
this distance, a remarkable flower near him, which we lean! mom alyinit by-and-by. 
But wo have to pass on quickly, and soon we tind ourselves in what is ])erhapjj the 
loveliest roahh wo have 3'c}t seen, which tlicy call “ Sentiy-box Ileach,” from a great 
squarish mass of rock which stands upon one of the hills. 

After hours of stillness and silem;c, broken only by the gasping of our littlcj steamer, 
we Ix^giii to come upon some houses and gardens, orange-groves and orchards. And, 
stopping to land some timber at su(di a settlement, we get a (jIosc view oi‘ another of 
those flowers, one of which had* attractcnl the noti(*e of the tourist on the hill» We see 
from the river what loolvJi like a pair of long lil^^-stems, with a larger flower, like a peony, 
on the top of (iacJi. But when we come on shore and stand beside the stems, we find 
that they are twelve an 4 sixUM>n feet high, and that the flower on the larger ol the two 
is nearly twice the six(j of a man’s lyiad. Indeed, it is not so much a flowei’ as a great 
cluster of blossoms. They call it the ‘'gigantic lily.” 

If wo have many calls to make, it will be ])ast four o\*Iock l)efore we reach 
Wiseman’s Ferry. The scenery here in its broad cliarac.teiistics is the same as that which 
has becui described. But you begin to feel that you are again within the outposts of 
civilisation. * A road winds down the mountain to the feny, and agnin across the river 
you trace it winding up the ])r(x*ij)itous baid^s and along the ridges of tlu^ hill, and you 
see the telegraph-win.} hanging high in tlai air, like a thr(}ad oi a sudor’s web.. And 
there are perha])s half-a-dozen houses, and th(} ruined Avails ol an old (‘hutch. 

If w(} have had an exc.ejitionally (iarl}^ start, not many calls, and very (ailm 
Aveather, w(} may reach the feny Avhile our fritmds the excairsiouists ai‘(} at dinner 
there, and, in tHat case, they 'will i)ass us a little farther u]), while avo unload some 
cargo. Most lik(}ly, how(}vcr, avo shall see nothing of them. But avc shall m(.!(‘t tlu'ir 
boat near Sackville Ileach on its niturn homoAvard, tlay themselves going back l)y 
raihvay from Windsor to Sydney. • 

If Ave have clu)sen, as one ought to choose, if j)Ossiblc, September or April lor 
our trip, eA^^ning Avill begin to fall upon us not very long after we have ])assed the ferry, 
but if Ave have hapi)cued on the time of th(} full moon, the night will only show us the 
riAior in another phase ol^ IxiMiity. And on the return we shall see by daylight what 
we are now seeing by moonlight, and wo shall see by moonlight what we have been 
seeing l)y daylight. The passage doAAUi the river is apt to take longer than the 
passage up. The boatfs load, although p(3rha])s not greater, is made iij) of smjdlcr lots, 
and so Ave have to make more calls, and the mode's of lading arc so primitive that 
there is much delay. Sometimes you lie lazily at the sterib of the boat^; you see that 
she *is moored or at anchor ; a great pyramid of pumpkins is piled on the bank, jxnd 
a yow of men ard stafiding between the pum])kins and the hold of the shij), one (Af 
■them being on the plank which reaches from the vessel to the shore; one jAicks ttp a 
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pumpkin and throws it to the next, and the next to the next, and so on, until the last 
man throws it into the hold. The slow, sleepy motion of the men’s arms and the 
pumpkins makes ybu close your eyes. By-and-by you , open them, taking no note of 
time. But there still you see the rhythmic movement of the men and the pumpkins. 
“What is itV you wonder sleepily; “some game of goblins most likely.” But still 
in the background of the pteture you see the high, stoop hills, the forest and the river, 
and you don’t know whether you are sleeping or waking, and you don’t care. 

By-and-by the lading is doiui, and tljc steamer moves again, and joti are broad 
awake. And so on down the river from reach to reach, with more or l(;ss of life and 
beauty, until you have passed Wiseman’s Ferry once mon;. Then down into the still 
silent beauty of the lower river. And as you leave the river you see the moonlight 
shining upon Lion Island. W’hen you pass out into the ocean you wra]) your rug 
about yoy and lie down on deck, and the Pacific rocks you to sleep, and you wake 
with the liglits of Sydney Harbour shining on you, and for* many days and n*aiiy 
nights to come 3^011 think and dream of the Hawkesbury. 
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Tin: OHSERVATOKY, 

HU I SHANE. 


Brisbane— Its Climate and Sui roundings— Immij^rants—Onr Tree TFill^The Observatory— The Seaside— The 

Glasshouse Mountains — Tambourine Mountain — Tpswieli and Toowooi^ba — Tlie Main Range ^Higliiiolds 

Picnic Point — Tlio Darling Downs. * 

l^lilSBANE is well placed as a centre frein wliieli 1,0 reach a 

nuinlior of* attractive and intorestinuf localities. By rail or 
steamer they can he (jnickly a])proa(*hed, and in the space of a 

few diiys a traveller 1‘roni other climes may, in turn, look upon 
prospects oi grciat heauty and ol‘ strikingly diverse (diaractcr. 

The alh'gation ol the cursory sightseer^ notwith- 
standing, the sct'iK'iy around the capital of Queens- 
land has to a (considerable dt\greo the attribute of 

vari(>tv. Witli impressions of tropical luxuriance 
fresh on tlui memory, one may tu)*n to sceiujs whoso 
leading features resemble those of the temperfito 
zones. Within an easy drive of the capital the visitor 
may penetrate d(‘nso “ scrubs,” whose true ehai’acter 
were better conviwisl to his mind by the title of 

jimgh's ; he may steam along the (*oast of tluj Hay, 

past great trac^ts of mangrove riiigning sujireme over 
miles of alluvial mud and salt water ; l>y )'ail he may 
traverse the open forests which clothe tluj foot-hills ol‘ the Main Ihinge, a’ftd, having to])])ed 
that chain (the (Jordillcra of the Hacitic coast), behold the rolling ]>]ains of the Darling 
Downs stretching away towards the setting sun, affording in their waving grasses and 
rich herbage some of t,he finest pasturag(i in the world. 'I’hen, (coming back to his 
starting-p(fint, he may indulge a taste for waterfalls and fern-guiru?s on Tambourine 
Mountain, or among the CTlasshousc) •Mountains (ixplore the forbidding stacks of bare 
i-oek, and study their geology. He i^iay yacht nn the widti stretcli of land-locked 

waters of jMoretou^ Hay, or (3ven vtaiture on the open Pacific, and, at Xoosa, may 

thr.ead inlaiKl lakes and their tributary streams, rich in wildfowl and fish, or may 
watch the timbiw-getters at work among the (*edars and pines on tludr shore's. • 

^ One, of the. first features which strike the attention of the stranger a})proaching 
Hrisibane, especially by tlie riven*, is the andiitectunj of tluj dw( filing-houses. The 
prevailing style is, Avith modifications, that of the Indian bungaloAV — a single, 

sometimes double, stioreyed cottage, generally of wood, Avith pyramidal roof, and 

surrounded by broad A^erandahs, upon Avluch ojien ma!iy French doors or Ioav 
AvindoAVS. Closed in by bamboo curtains or Venetians, furnished Avith hammocks, 
ample cane lounges* and easy-chairs, tlie verandali is on suimner CAxmlngs the most 
imj)ortarft tributary U> the comfort of a house. Hv keejiing off the heat of the sun’s rays 
from windows and walls, it enables the house to be kept cool and open to the:, sea- 
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breeze, which, blowing from the noith-east, is the great temperer ot the slimmer heat. 
As with the Japanese, the proper method of making a house cool here is to “take down 
^ the walls,” not„ as^- in tliose regions of Australia where hot winds prevail, to close 
the house Jigamst the blast. In the coast districts of (^h^^^^^nsland, evening on«a 
verandah were, but for the mosquitoes, existence worthy a lotus-eater, lly usage it 
IS at all times, af drawing-room, and often bears the dancing-floor of the 
house. Many of those pretty, cool dwellings peep from among the trees or 

show out upon the hill-sides 
round Brisbane, wlioj'o in time to 
come tliey will be thickly dotted. 

The best time to see Brisbane 
and its iKMghboiirhood is in the 
cuol months, from May to Sep- 
tember. Then the midday ^itait 
is not great, and lacks the hu- 
midity ami “mugginess” of the 
Litt‘r summer months, while the 
nights are cool and fine. M’ith 
the departure of thunder-clouds, 
heat-haze, and the smoke of bush- 
fires, the Australian sky re-asserts 
ii.self in all its glory, hrilliant and 
clear. The air becoiiKis dry and 
crisp, to an extent <Hstinct]y per- 
ceptible by the lungs, and with 
marked ellcct on the spirits, and 
object, s at gre^at distanc(;s are 
clciirly visible and seem near at 
hand. Very lovely and* attractive 
must the land apjiear to the im- 
migrant arriving at this season, 
aft()r six weeks of the weary mo- 
notony of the ocean steamer, or 
twice as long a sp^ll of it in a sail- 
ing vessel, and now looking upon 

his future liome, the land of promise smiling and bright in tlie glittering air. 

The landing of immigrants is a scone of great interest, and suggestive ' of many 
reflections upon the contrast between tlie surroundings and conditions of their past 
and of their future homes, and upon their prospects in' tlie New World, where a measure 
of success is attainable by all. The now arrivals are transhipped in the river from the big 
steamer to a tvig, and Irom that arc landed at the (TOi^ernment depot. When leaving 
the steamer, and as they step ashore, they are passed to the depot bj^ the officials, and 
there are lodged until they find work or friends, or are forwarded to other depots up- 
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country. As they come ft,slior(j they ai^e in strilAng contrast to the native Australians 
and adopted (jolonials pn3scnt, and for a coiisidtM’ablo tirtie the character of “ new 
chum” is as plainly evidenced by their appearance and dress as il^ they wc‘re labelled 
^ with the title.^ •Whole families, groups of young men and Vomeii, and the inevitaT)le 
lonely ones tile down the gangways — some s<^ari*hini» for friendly fac(‘s in those 
around them, others looking about in sim[)le curiosity, irfi inten‘sU‘d and observant. 
No sooner is the luggage landed, and a few formalities gone thi*(*ugli with the 
officials, thmi they are out intn the town, “looking round” — the lirst stage iii the 
process of merging themselves in tlie Nhiw W'orld community. 

The V(>gotation alxait llrisbano and Ipswich consists of g’lnii-tree bush and heavy 
scrubs ; the one with its varieti(3S of eiKfalyptus and acacia, th(3 other abounding in 
scores of species of more tro])ical type, in lig-tre(3s and pines, while over and around 
fc ail^vine wonderful viiKJS hundreds of feet in length, reacdnng from the tree to[)s to the 
gro^jnd. In tlio warm, moist shades of these scrnl)s, many lovely members of the 
wonderful orcliid family liixiiriat(3, and give fortli blossoms that would lu' the envy of* 
an Old World fancier. ^Tbem usc^d to be inaiiy of thes(3 scrubs about, l>risl)ane in the 
old da 3 \s, but they have vanisluid from near town. The rich alluvial soil has been 
gladly cleared for agriculture, and *cvery suburban ridg(3 affords its quota of* village 
sites. Notwithstanding the ellmato artificial tree planting has advanexjd very slowly. 
Much of the^ (iultivation thmu* llrisbane is not interesting as a h‘ature of thi3 
laiids(3apo, but th(3 novelty of some of tiie ])rodiicti()ns (commands attention. Maize, 
sugar-cane, • and })ine-apple ti(?Ids, osp(?eially the last , are eahailated to jmzzle tlie, 
strang(3r only a(icustomcd to the crops of t<3niperal,e climes. The pine-a])ple is a crop of 
ogi’ogioiis appearance. TIi(3 plant is coinposi^l of a bunch oT smooth, blade-like leaves, 
about eighteen inches or tAvo feet in lengtli, of a {)nr])Iis]i-green tii'rvj* and, J‘'‘:iied with 
sharp saw-edges and hard i)oint. These loaves spring from a (‘lomnion ctmtr(‘, rising in a 
circ.lo from a small base at, the root, and sju-ead out in gracef’nl curves round tlie fruit 
which springs frewn a stalk in ^heir midst, and itself bears a c,rown of sinalhjr loaves, like 
those of tiie })lant, smooth of surface and serrat(‘d of <Mlge. The fj’iiit, as it swells and 
ripens, turns from a dusty -green to ^litVerent tints of yihow, according to the s])ecies. 
The plants are grown in rows, a foot or so a])art, and rise not more than two feet from 
the ground. 

There are many int,erosting drives around the city. It is scar(*-(;ly nec.essary to 

detail tlie niarsy which have the rivtjr for their objectives. Tliat fine stream is 

approachable at many ])oints on its winding course, and repays st,udy of its boanti(?s. 

Some lovely and ])caccfiil*views may be had in the late afternoon on its upper readies ; 
equally Ifeaiitifiil are those from the water, whether in early morning, at the approach 
of evening, or liy the briglit moonlight. For hen; there is no dangesr from malaria 
or miasma — so shunned in othcl* countries. Two drives from llrisliane ans worthy of 
mcnti()n---naTndy, to tlio Enoggera Waterworks Keserve (of which some notice has 
been given in the ^Irticlc on .T?rif;]»ane f^ity, Vol. T., p. 104) and to Oik; Tree Hill. 

Ono Tree HUl, or “Coot-tha” — more correctly (Mount) “ Goot-tcha,” '‘wild bees’ 
nest” or “sugar-bog,” of the aborigines — is at the southern end of Taylor’s Range 
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and about six miles, as the crow flicis, from Enoggera, and is reached frojin the city 
by road of about five inifes, the last of which is up a steep winding ridge that forms 
one of the spurs of tlie hill. The greater part of Cooji-tha is a public reserve in the 
hands of trustees, who have provided a shelter-shed and water-tanks' q,t the summit, 
and maintain tlie road and fences. From the top, where the dead trunk of the old 
“One Tree’" is preservcvl, there is a splendid prospect of the city and surrounding 
country, lirisbane lies close at hand, looking very white and clean, with tlie many 
winding reaches of the river showing here and there as “ eyes in the landscape.*' On 
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clear da3^s the lioiises of Ipswich, twenty miles away on the one side, are discernible ; 
and on the otlier side the Bay^ with IMoreton Island in the background, and the 
shipping at the anchorage, can easily be seiMi. ^ 

The view of the city from One Tree Hill is panoramic. A nearer, though not! so 
comprehensive, vicnv is obtainable from several of the lesser eminences which *overfeok 
the town. The residential roads or terraces, ’with houses on on^ side only (such as 
Wickham and Bowen Terrac(?s on the north, and liivfir Terrace and Highgate Hill on 
the south of the river), are amongst tlie best, although there are many such coigns of 
vantage in the •suburbs, '\^^ckham Terrac.e is noticf^abfe for its landfhark, known of ^Id- 
as the Observatory. This is an old windmill -tower which has remained from the early 
scttleincnt fjays, and has been for some years the time-gun and shipping signal 
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station. From tbc top of this tower, where, too,|the tire- watchman keeps lonely vigil at 
night, there is a fine view of those parts of the city whicli «re known lus tlie north and 
south sides — names coeval with the mill. 'Jlie earliest settkmieiii was on the south 
sjjie; afterwards* the tide of fasliiou or of trade ran to the north side, Avhere the chief 
business quarftjr now is. After a period of neglect, advantage was taken of the ample 
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opportunities for wharf and st.reet frontage on the south side, and there is now one 
of the prineijial outlying slfipping quarters of tlie city. 

From Brisbane to the seaside is an easy distance. There arc many haunts round 
the spacious waters of Morcton Bay, but Southport, Hnmpybong, and Sandgatc are first 
in favour. As to 4he others, •^^hetljcr large or small, the}^ have no atU'active country 
behind— in fact, nothing but a sandy beach, water, and ])erhaps an island a mile or 

two away ; their raison d'etrCy salt water and a sea-breeze. Southport, sixty miles 

• « 
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away, whether by water or by rail, is £tshionahle. The Governor has a seaside cottage 
there, and it is “ the conoct* thing ” with many to summer there also, when not able to 
^<^0 south to the Kue Mountains, Tasmania, or the New Zealand lakes. Southport 
affords some variety for holiday-makeix It is at the most southerly end of the Bay, 
and occupies that part of the mainland whicli is oj)posite to the narrow, sandy, 
southern extremity of Stradbr’oke Island, and to the small boat-entrance through which 
the little steamers from the Tweed liivcr pass on their way to Brisbane. On the south 
side of the township is the mouth of Nerang Creek. When the tide is ebbing from 
both the Bay and tlui (jreek, the combined ffow creates at the boat-entrance a strong 
current, whicli makes rowing a serious matter for any but the most experienced. There 
is not niucli that is picturesque at Southport. Two piers, a great expanse of sand 
and shallow water, whore the sojoumers kill time bathing, boating, and fishing ; a grand 
piece ol “outer” or ocean l)cach, l)eyond Nerang Creek, .facing the racific ; some prett'^ 
bits uj) the creek, with the usual rich scrub, in which are some fine tig and other scjj.il> 
trees — this sums up the matei’ial with which people make themselves very ha])py. 
There are many places near lit for yachting and eamjiing out, and, though few know it, 
there are very lovely sunsets to be seen over the hills behind the townshij). 

Leaving the neighbourhood of Bi‘isbano and its attendant wafcring-places, and 
going fiu’ther afield, there are many pleasanter places along the Bay and inland. 
Calonndra, Vhi(*h factes the Pacific at the open north end of Moreton Bay, is on a 
cheery, biuczy sti’ctch of low bluff*, and bright sandy l)each, and will, when easier 
of access, be a popular resort. Inland from this part of the coast lie the Glasshouse 
Mountains — strange name for stranger hills. The conical jieaks of these great 
masses of I’ock arc visible from the sea, and in clear ’weather from Capo Moreton. 
They a’^NiiL.basaltfc formation, and jrresent on near view the many forms of that 
rock — fluted organ-fronts, columns, and alteimating shelves and caA^es. They lire 
neai’ly bare of vegetation, ex(ie])t for a few vines and occasional patches of grass and 
stray weeds. What they lack in vegetation, how^evor, they make up in-' the snakes and 
other reptiles by Avbi(di tlicy are infested. Between the iahoo of these unwelcome 
occupants and tlui absolute inaccessibility of part's of these strange rocks, the Glass- 
houses have not yet been fully explored. 

By way of contrast leti us turn to Tambourine Mountain, Avhich lies aAvay to the 
south of Brisbane, just off* the road to Southport The Logan railway is extended to 
its base, and the trip fron town takes about two hours. The mountain is the highest 
of the hills which form the watershed of the heads of the Logan, Nerang, and Albert 
Rivers, on the southern border of the colony, and is, like most of tlie hills in that comer 
of the countiy, volcanic in formation, and in its richness of soil. The lowfer flanks 
of the mountain ai*e under cultivation, and other tracts on and about it are taken 
up as grazing- farms. It rears itself 2,000 feet in the air, and its summit is a fine 
plateau of seven or eight square miles, Avhorc grow in the greatest luxuriance tree 
and other fernR, acacias, wild flowers, and vines, with ^ the orchids *&nd mosses which- 
cling about the magnificent cedars and other tall denizens of this rich mountain- 
gardep. 
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Amidst all this lavish beauty of the plait-world, rills and creeks wander hem 
and there towards the edge of the table-land, whore tlfey eonibinc to form some 
lovely waterfiills. The pools at the bottom of those are lit for* fairyland. The air 
Oil this grand fcmincnco is, of course, in marked contrast with that of the lowliinds 
beneath it, for the breezes reach it from every (piarter, ciool and rarefied b}^ the altitude, 
and the sun’s rays lack some of their tropical force. All tliosc, characteristics combine to 
make Tambourine an attractive spot for a summer retreat as well as an excursionist’s 
resort, and® no doubt in time it will l»ecome a favourite for the inevitable vilify latara 
of a warm climate. Hut above all is it delc(*tabli‘ for the splendid views to be had from 
many parts of the plateau, and from the eastern and southern slopes of the mountain. 
Froin the castcni side one secs that part of Moreton Hay known as the Hi*oadwatcr, 
running among islands down to Soutli])ort, on the lar side of which is the soiithcni 

of Stradbr()k(3 Island exteiuling (hnvn to the Southport entrance or boat jjassage, and 
beyond that the great Hacitic stretching away to the horizon. Iliglit below run the Ijogan, 
Nerang, and ( ’oomora Kivefs creeping through the biisli to the Hay. To the south the eye 
may trace (some mik‘S beyond Southport) the ocean coast-line and Hurleigh Head standing 
out against the blue sea, while yet further south looms the southern ))Oundary c.ape of 
Point Danger. Prom the northern face are visible, further inland, Mounts Lindsay and 
Flinders, with their well-detiiUMl peaks, and the rich country of the ’Feviot, Coochin, 
and ^laroon districts — rolling hills, open forest, and creeks bordereef by rich 
vegetation. 

West>mrd from Hrisbane the Southern and Western main lino of railway runs to 
Ipswich and Toowoomba, and at a few miles Inyond the latter place branches off on 
one side southward to Warwick, Stanthorpe, and the southern border, to meet the 
New South Wales northern trunk line, and, on the other, westward {H) J)all>y.,*S!t5i^ and 
the far west, where in time it may reach very nearly to the place where Hurke and 
Wills, about a (piarter of a century ago, lost their lives. 

Ipswich— -ofr old called Liijiestone — is about twenty-five miles from the capital, and 
is situatfitl on the Hrcmcr lliver, the main tributary of the Brisbane. In the earlier 
days communication between the Iavo towns was by Cobb’s coacdi and by river 
steamer, the latt(ir method affording pretty and interesting tri)). The railway, which 
for some years did not run i:)ast Ipswich (then aspiring to be the metropolis), has 
di^splaced bojh the old forms of transit, and men now live in Ipswich and carry on 
their daily avocations in Hrislianc. The former town, once so as[)iring, is i^iw the 
(j^uiet but prosperous centre of a rich agricultural, grazing, and coal mining distric.t, 
and is the site of large railway workshojis. Like Brisbane, it is built by the river, and 
on hilly Tjountry. One eminence in the middle of the town, called Denmark Hill, overlooks 
town and country, apd is steep — too steep in parts for building upon. Opposite to it 
on the south is Limestone HiH, which has the characteristic round outline of the 
limestone formation to wliicdi it belongs. On the north slope of Limestone HiU, 
•facing the town, Jtvo the Public Gardens and Park, 'whi(3h arc graccfuily planted and 
broken -into a series of sloping lawns. The principal business thoroughfare, Brisbane 
Street, runs out past the Gardens, and, as it disappears over the hill, merges jnto a 
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pleasant country road. The nortli sidJ* of the town is the best worth seeing, that 
part which lies on the other side of the river being dominated by railway-sheds and 
workshops. The two’ sides are connected by a lofty iron bridge, called the Kailway 
Bridge, although serving for both railway and ordinary traffic. ^ 

Continuing the railway roiitfe westward, the line, after crossing two lowland tracts 
and the Little Liverpool liarigo between, begins to ascend the easterly slojie of the 
Main Range. The journey thus far is an interesting one, and during ii great part 
of the time is through grazing paddocks, scrubland farms, and open bush. ‘The most 
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important district en route is that of the RoscAvood Scrub, which takes its name from 
the great dense scrub which, almost impenetrable, once stretched for miles over hill and 
valley, but is now rapidly disappearing before the industry of (Jlerman, Irish, and other 
fanners, who have settled on its rich alluvial soil. 

A journey by rail as far as the town of Toowoomba, on the eastern side of the 
Darling Downs, is strongly recommended to all visitors to Brisbane who arc lovers of the 
picturesque. The scenery traversed on the Main Range is hardly less grand than that 
of the Blue Mountains. At the foot of the Main Range, where the engine starts on its 
climb up the spurs and round the slopes of this part of the Australian Cordillera, is 
Murphy’s Creek and its freestone quarries. The track here becomes sinuous as a snake’s, 
all the while on' a steady, steep up-grade. On the** right-hand to we/ the declivities "of 
the upper hills, and on the left are valleys and deep gullies, thick with trees, arid here 
and there lighted by a gleaming watercourse ; while beyond, other hills rear their heads 
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in succession away to the south. Just as the level edge of the summit of the range becomes 
distinguishable, the t^ain rounds one of the series of spurs, and brings us face to face with 
d remarkable hill on the other side of a deep valley. The steep face of this hill opposite 
us is, unlike the rest, almost denuded of growing trees, dead trunks of which are visible 
strewn amidst a tremendous slide or landslip of rocks, which at some unknown date 
have rushed dov/n its declivity, sweeping all before them. In striking contrast, at the 
foot m a luxuriant bit of fig-tree scrub, shading the pretty, babbling little creek, which 
threads its way from its native springs above the railway down the hillside and through 
the valley or “gully,” which we now see is overlooked from this side by a small 
plateau jutting from the steep face of the hill, and occupied by a white cottage, which 
commands a fair vista of valley and hill. On the other — the right-hand — side of the 
line the hills, clothed with magnificent trees, tower in one grand slope to the summit^ 
2,500 feet ^bove the sea, where lies the settlement of Highfields. The station at^chis 
point, called Highfields, hangs midway on the slope, and 4iakcs its name from Ihe 
district which, hundreds of feet above, is connected with the line by a steep road that, 
as it winds down the hillside, requires only the appioachiifg figilre of liip Van Winkle 
to complete a romantic picture. • 

Not many minutes after the engine has drunk his fill of the cold mountain water 
of the Highfields springs, the train, threading a number of small tunnels, at last 
completes its long ascent, when, shooting through a deep cutting, and leaving the hills 
behind, it runs out upon the easy slope which leans towards the town of I'oowoomba, 
now visible a mile or two away. Toowoomba is an unassuming town in appearance, 
built on an almost level site, with many open spaces among its blocks, and few 
building^^ ' m ore /han two storeys. Outside the principal streets the town (juickly 
straggles away over several low undulating ridges into fruit-gardens, and merges into 
the surrounding market-gardens, orchards, and orangeries for whi(di the district is 
noted. , 

The principal streets — Ruthven and Margaret Streets — are occupied qhiofly by 
modest one and two-storeyed shops and stores. TJie public buildings are in the latter 
street, and include the f)ost and telegraph office, land-agent’s office, and court-house. 
The School of Arts is at the westerly end of ^ Ruthven Street. The Anglican and 
Catholic churches are the best examples of architecture in the towrf; both are elegant 
buildings. A })eculiar efibet is wrought in the a|)pearance of the town by the 
ubiquitous “ red mud ” upon which Toowoomba is built. This is a tenacious, clayey 
loam, of volcanic origin, rich and fertile, but all-pervading when dust, and mofet adhe- 
sive as mud. It colours walls, roofs, and fences a dirty red, and by its cont»ast gives 
the grass a peculiar glaring hue of green. ‘ 

The original township of this district was placed ^ by the Government at Drayton, 
about three miles north-west of Toowoomba. Messrs. Taylor and Pitts, however, twe 
of the pioneers* of the Darling Downs, selected thp present site of# Toowoomba foj c 
settlement, which was known as “ The Swamp,” on account of ^the permanonf water 
for the sake of which it had been chosen and continued popular. Traces of the sluggisl 
.watercourse which trickled through the Swamp are still visible^ near the railway statior 
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in the middle of the now prosperous Toowdbmba, the ^centre of the rich Darling 
Downs district, while Drayton has dwindled away to a few we^ither-beatcn, tumble- 
down cottages, which yet linger on the dry ridges. 

* To the s®uth of the town, on the edge of “the range,” is a favourite spot, known 
as Picnic Point. From here a glorious view of the Main Range opens out — hill and 
valley clothed with the universal gum-tree, and wearing something the blue-haze 
tint which gave the name of Rlue Mountains to that part of the chain which lios west 
of Sydney. The prospect is an inspiring one, and the ever-passing breeze, filtered and 
scented by the gum-forests below, is a delight to the senses of the denizen of the 

muggy coast or of the scorched inland plains. One striking Ibature of the scene from 

here is the entire absence of water from the landscape ; there is none visible, thougli 
there are creeks down in the shadows of the deep valleys. Some hills close by and 
opposite to the Point are petfect (iones with narrow tops, flat as tables, "and of the 

sjflne height as the levej on which the town rests. They suggest a continuation of 

the Downs westward in the past, and the cutting up of their site by some great move- 
ment of the Avaters. •The sides of these hills arc well wooded, but the tops bear only 
grass or shrubs. There is little dembt that the Downs themselves Avere at some lirno 
under Avater; that they Avere during some period the floor of a great shalloAV sea is 
quit^e likely. Evidence of. something of the kind is afibrded by the ^presence of 
mammoth bones in the banks of GoAvrie and King’s Creek and other localities, pointing 
to prior occupation by giant species of living and of extinct genera, and a subsequent 
alluvion over the level expanse of inland plain country. About GoAvrie and King’s Creeks, 
as elseAvhcre about other main creeks tln-oughout the DoAvns, the (iontinuity of the 
})lains is broken by small ranges of Ioav hills, Avhoso wooded sidop are in jc^iatrast to 
the grassy levels between. It is further west that the ])lains expand in tiicir glory to 
})roportions equal l,o those of the North American prairies. The Avestern l)ranch of the 
trunk line out to Roma and Mitchell brings the traveller to these ti’acts. 

The junction of the southern and Avestem branches is at Cowrie, a foAV miles 
beyond TooAvooml)a, Avherc some typical examples of Darling * Downs country and 
of head sheep-stations may be seen in a fcAv hours’ ride. FolloAving the train journey 
by the southern branch, W'arAvick is*rcached in about four hours. This is a smaller 
tOAvn than TooAvofunba, and somcAvdiat diflerent in charactei*. It is situated on much 
lewer land than the surrounding country, upon the Condamine River. It is a j:iompact 
tOAvn, clean in*coihparison with TooAVOomba, and lias a bright appearance, being Avell 
lai/I-ou^, and the monotony of its buildings being relieved by a great number of trees. 
The rivgr, too, Avith a thick Triage of native trees and avUIoav, is a pretty little stream. 

Beyond Warwick, on •the railway, lie Stanthorpe and the border toAvnship of Wal- 
langarra, Avhence thb iron hors^ crosses the boundary line on the Avay south Avard to 
Tenterfield, the present northern terminus of tlie Ncav South Wales northern trunk line. 
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f I ^HE discovery of gold in the north-cast district of South Australia, ^in October, 
188G, produced great excitement in the city of Adelaide. The locality was more 
than two hi:ndrcd miles from the city, and very seldom was it visited, unless by 
shepherds in search of sheep. The country was believed to be auriferous, but no trial 
had been made of it ; so the squatter held undisturbed possession of the land. ITic 
discovery changed all that, however, and in a very short time thousands of people were 

on the spot. The route from AdcAilTie 
ran nortliAvards to Petei-sburgh, ^154 
miles by rail ; thence eastward cSO 
miles tb Ma'nnahill. llero it was 
ciecessary to leave the train and 
travel l))^ coach the remaining por- 
tion of tl)e distance. Maimahill is 
a “township;” it liVis one public- 
house, one general 
store, and various out- 
buildings. At one 
time the “ Mannahill 
Hotel” was nothing 
morii than an eating- 
house, but it had 
now procured a licience, 
and dealt in whisky 
and drliriimi fmneus. 
The train from Peters- 
bui*gh arrived at this 
delectabki spot caVly 
in the morning, and 
those travellerftj wh® re- 
(|uired breaWiist must 
e’en get it at the hotel 
dr go without. Break- 
fast, however, was in 
natne only. The food 
^provided consisted of 
mutton-chops floating 
in grease, bread, salt 
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butter, and 'weak tea. And the bar was full if men in every stage of intoxication 
— from the maudlin to the combative and the “dead dmnk.” ^ 

The coacdi did not leave Manhahill until well on towards noon. It was drawn^b}^' 
• four horses — cattle good of their kind, but overworked by the sudden demand of extra 
journeys to be porfomied. Two extra coaches had to be put on to accommodate the 
crowd; notwithstanding which, many men walked and carried their “^iwag” on their 
backs. , ^ 

The road ran through 
country made up of low 
rolling hills i n ters})crse(l 
with small ])lains. There 
^ was no grass — that had • 
vanished some week or so 
bclore, when a breath of • 
summer touched it. The 
ground was covered wftli 
two species of j)lants — 
the blue-bush and the 
salt-bush. The forinei’ 
has small, pear- 

shaped blui^ leaves which 
groAr on a curiously- 
gnar led and an t i cpi j ite( 1 - 
looking stem to a height 

of about two feet. The latter is sage-green in colour, 
growing in busluis from nine to twelve inches high. 

lloth are common to the northern districts of South Australia. They provide good 
food for ^tock, but they give Ihe landscape a sober, dull tinge that is not inspiriting 
to the tra\^(dler. , • 

The coach journey Avas slow and wearisome, OAving to rough roads and fagged 
horses. At sundown, on rising to tliR) crest of a Ioav hill, the passengers beheld lying 
at their feet llradV’s CJully, then in its infiincy. There Avas nothing attractive in the 
viOAV. Few gohhields, perhaps, have been so devoid of picturesque features as that of 
Tectulpa. The’ gully (or small valley) in Avhich the first gold had been foiTnd ran 
rforth ahd south Ix'tweefi low, round-topped hills. Hardly any trees werc to bo seen, 
and no water ever ran in the Avatercourse, except during heavy rain. In all directions 
could be seen reefs of Avlfito quartz standing out in clear relief amid the prevailing 
colours of l>luo and* salt-bush, , To the northward lay an immense plain, on which 
(here and there) sti'aggling lines of acacias marked the shallow gutters whore water 
.soijiotimcs ran. liyond the plain stood tAvo hills (Mount yictor and Mount Victoria), 
sharply, defined against the evening sky. 

• Iii the gidly Avero some twenty or thirty tents, and tAvo or three hawkers’ 
vans. Men were working in the Avatercourse, but at that time they wero not jspread 
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over an area of land greater than half a mile in length by one hundied yards in 
width. 

The chief point of attraction was a spot where a strong flood (which had come 
down the creek some years previously) had washed away the upper soK to a depth of 
four or five feet, and had left exposed the auriferous gravel and sand. The dis- 
coverer of thet held had walked along this place one evening while travelling to a 
distant part of the country, and had been lorced to take shelter under the banks from 
a sudden shower of rain ; when it eJeared ott‘, the sun came out, and a ray fell upon a 
piece of gold lying exposed upon the rock and washed clean by the shower. Then 
began the worship of the golden calf. The man went down on his knees, and Av5th his 
knife scraped in the gravel. In half an hour he had found two pounds' worth of gold. 
Tins was “ payable,” and the next thing to be done was to hiUTy ofl* to the nearest 
police-station (sixteen miles distant), and put in a claim for the (Hovernment rt»vvard. 
This was no less than £1,000 and ten claims in land, tlie Sf^le condition being that* the 
new held must be not less than twenty miles from any other gold-diggings, and that 
it must give employment for six months to one thousand 'men. ‘ 

These (jonditions have been fulHIled, for si.v months after the rush set in to 
Teetulpa there wore upwards of four thousand diggers on the ground, and the (lovern- 
ment paid the reward. But the original claims were by no means the richest; there 
were others that produced treble the amount of gold. 

Every day that dawned saw the influx of people steadily increasing. Tliey came 
by coatdi, in carts and waggons, on horseback and on foot ; and as but few brought 
provisions with them, something resembling a famine was the result. In the space of 
a weeH or ten day^ upwards of lifteen hundred irien had arrived, and storekeepers had 
not hac^lmc to got their goods to the field, nor to put up houses. . Numbers of men 
were almost starving, and at night would visit their more fortunate fellows and beg for 
food. They usually got some, though but little could be spared. There were many 
instances of positive distress amongst .shopmen and* clerks — classes that^ have no 
business on a g-oldfitild 

Some fifty or sixty sheep were brought daily to the field by an enterprising 
butcher ; but these were only iis a bite to the <iungry (irowd. Bread also was scjirce ; 
and as firewood was hardly to be had in the neighbourhood, men were unable to bake 
any for themselves. Fires were made of the roots of the blue-lmsh, bvit those wvre 
not sifticient to produce the glowing embers necessary for baking “ dampers ” (unleavened 
cakes of flour and water). For a couple of weeks t,hc only i)rcad to bo had ^vas *that 
brought in two carts from a distance of sixteen miles; ckch cart contained gbout two 
lumdrcd two-pound loaves, and the baker asked famine pri(#c^s for them. On one occa- 
sion he got as much as two shillings a loaf, and his cavt was besieged and 
emptied in less than ten minutes. Even to get bread at this price a man had to bo 
strong, and able to fight Ijis way through the crowd to^tho cart. J^ater on throe huge 
ovens were built, and circumstances improved, .^nd yet there were drawbacks. One 
day, for example, an oven fell in, and the bakers employed at*^ the* other two struck 
work* until fheir wages were raised. 
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Stores ^tlso were put up, and so many of Yhem that jcompetition was keen, and* 
prices became most reasonable. Yet there were many men without iponey to buy neces- 
saries, and much distress was the result. Wealth and poverty walked side by side *on* 
•the goldfield, c^ven as they do in the city. 

A wonderful change had, during these few days, come over the appearance of 
the gully. For a iiiilo and three-quarters in length it was* marked iout in claims, 
and heaps of dirt rose on all sides, around which the men swarmed like bees, .and 
amongst them moved an ever-restless stream of people. These were either men 
looking for a “likely” spot, or merely visitors from a distance come to sec what 
diggiiigs were really like. The scene was most animated, and through the people ran 
a fever of excitement and unrest, for the spirit of gambling was strong within them. 
It was useless for the newspaper correspondents to write, saying that there were more 
people already on the field than could be supported, and that the gold tl^as scarce 
an(f difficult to be found. • People read the reports ; they saw the distress chronicled 
<lay by day, lait they also saw accounts of gold found. They reincmbered the last 
item only, and the cry was, •“Still they come!” 

There was nj doubt about the ^gold being difficult to get. It lay in “ pockets ” 
and in narrow gutters, and unless every inch of ground in the claim was turned over 
a valuable deposit might be missed. Dame Fortune played most abominable pranks 
on many a jxTor man. Two friends (bank-clerks) worked together for nearly three 
weeks mid got nothing. They each had five shillings left. Said one — 

“Pm going to sling this, old chap. 1 can work no longer. My five bob will 
keep me in food till 1 walk to Adelaide, or can meet a friend who will lend me 
money.” 

“ Don't give in yet, man ; wait another week, our luck may turn.” 

“ I won’t stop another hour. You can have my share of the claim and the tent 
and everything.”^ 

So t^ey parted — one made* to Adelaide, broken in spirit ; the other returned to his 
work and slaved away, hoping agaii^st hope. On the following day he struck on a 
lump of gold, two ounces and a half in weight, and worth about £10; and that was 
not the last he found, nor the largest. * 

One other casd was even more singular. A man liad worked hard for a month 
wilhout succ6ss^ but instead of throwing up his claim and trying another spot^* as so 
many foolishly did, he worked steadily on. One morning half-a-dozen idlers gathered 
about tllb top of the holdl and began to make fun of the owner, asking what he would 
take for ihe whole claim. 

Half‘ in jest, half in eflmcst, he replied — “Give me twenty-five shillings and you 
shall have the lot; an’ I’ll throy this old pick into the bargain.” 

The offer was scoffed at. What, twenty-five shillings for a claim that was valueless! 
It yas absurd to ask such a pripe. ^ Ten shillings was offered, and the, man was halt 
inclined, to accept it. ^Thinking the matter over, he began to pick away at the wall of 
earth in front of him. At the third blow he drove his pick well in, and some strength 
was necessary to prize it out again. As it came, however, it brought down a k)t of^ 
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• earth, which broke and scattered on^ the floor of the shaft. The man looked at it, 
from mere force ^f habit, and then he made a sudden dive and picked up what 
; lopked more like a clod of earth than anything else.* But he was not deceived ; in 
his hand lay a lump of gold, four ounces in weiglit at the very least. “This here 
claim is withdrawn from sale until furder notice,” ho said; “I won't take twenty-live 
shillings even,'” " 

. No one who was on the field at the time will forget the excitement that was 
aroused, when the “Joker” nugget was found. No other has yet been obtained on 
Teetulpa that can equal it in weight. It turned the scale at thirty ounces, and was 
bought by the (loverninent for the sum of £120. In size and shape it resembled 
a man s hand ; it Avas thick at the Avrist part, and tapered oil* tOAvards the fingers. It 
Avas not found until after the field AV'as some six Aveeks old, and it Av^as hidden by a 
bare six nncdies of gravel. Hundreds and thousands 6f feet must have trample*! over 
it. The claim in Avhich it lay Avas one of those in that pqrtion of the creek that* had 
been laid bare by floods. Very little manual labour Avas required to Avork it; it 
Avas only uecessai*}' to loosen the gravel Avith a pick, and then for the digger to lie 
down on a hag and “fossick” through the stuft* Avith a Initchers knife. The claim 
had been a good one from the first, and the owner Avas one of* the Avoalthy men of 
Teetulpa.^ So on this day, reclining full length, leaning on one arm, the man searched 
for nuggets. He made a sweep Avith his knife to jmsh back some of* the gravel, and 
liis eye caught sight of the “Joker.” lie at once covered it Avith his hand, and sat 
up, rather Avondering how he Avould secure his treasure Avithout being seen. If the 
find became known, every man in the field AA^ould trarn]> to the spot and invade his 
claim, jind so prcA^ent him Avorking. A man in an adjoining claim looked up. “ F(.)und 
anything ? ” ho asked. 

“No! Seen the colour, that's all. Pitch my coat oAcr to me, Avill .you? it's lying 
near you, there. I Avant a smoke.” 

“ Here you are, mate. Hut Avhat's the matter ? ‘You look pale. Don't you feel 
right ? ” *“ 

“ I’m all right ; only the sun is a bit hot.” 

He Avas struggling Avith an insane desire laugh ; but ho got his coat over the 
nugget and seated himself on top of it. Then laughter overpo^vered him, and he 
became hysterical. Those about him Avondored, but tbought the sun had affected 
him. In a little while ho regained his composure, and decided to' go* to his tent. In 
lifting his coat he managed to take up the lump of gold, ^nd no one knew th%t«ho 
had found any-thing. It Avas not until ten days had passed that tlic^ fact was 
noised abroad, and even then foAv knew the claim whence the “Joker” came. 
Numerous other nuggets were found of Aveights ranging to tt\renty, sixteen, tAvelve, 
and ten ounces, and those of six ounces and less Avere almost common — almost, not 
quite. 

For some days after this the field Avas comparatively quiet, but soon to be 
shaken to its very centre by the discovery of gold in another gully. The origizial 
onc*Avas knoAvn as Brady’s, after the name of the prospector; and the ncAV one Avas* 
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called Goslin’s — not because Goslin found anything there, but because he tried to do 
so and failed. The place 'had been prospected for some time, but nothing was found, 
and it w’as voted a “duffer” and abandoned. Hut there came a man who could ^find 
*ncr place in Brady’s Gully to suit him, and ho marked, out a claim# in Goslin’s, “jist 
to see what was underneath Jike.” He bottomed the hole {I.e., reached the bed-rock) 
at a depth of three feet^ ai>4 struck upon a “ pocket ” or “ nest ” of nuggets lying in a 
hollow of the ‘ rock. They had probably been swirled together by the action of a 
curfent of water. The biggest of the pieces was not more than four, ounces, but 
the “ pocket ” contained no less than two pounds’ weight, equal in value to nearly 
£100; not a bad return for one da 3 '’s work. 

The news spread like wildfire, for this man made no secret of his find, and In ten 
minutes Brady’s Gull}?' was deserted. The men swarmed over the hill that separated 
the two gullies, and clustered as thick as bees around the claim. In less than a:^i,. 
hour the ground was pegged out in claims from end to end, and the place that once 
was silent and desert.ed now echoed to the strokes of hundfeds of picks and the jokes 
and laughter of as manj" men. A few of the claims turned out well, but, on the 
Avhole, the old gully was the richer of the two. 

The view presented by the field at night \vas very striking.. Seen from the 

hills at the head of the gulty, a naiTow black strij) represented the claims, but on 
both sides of that shone the almost countless lights of the camps of the diggers. The 

scene was brilliant, and the place resembled a miniature cAty, for in length it had 

now grown to be more than two miles. .Strolling dowm iiiuongst the tents, a variety 
of sounds met the car. Musical instruments of various kinds were in use, from the 
jew’s-harp and the concertina to the comet-a-piston and the violin. From some tents 
issued !^gs, and ftian})^ of them were capitally sung. Card-playing w’^as universal, and 
gambling was indulged in by those who had money to lose. But there 'were no public- 
houses, for, until the field liad been in e.xistence six months, the Goveniinent 'would 
not issue permits. Sly grog-selling was practised to some extent, and no great hann 
resulted from it. Those who braved the terrors of the law were careful that those to 

c 

whom they sold “ nobblcrs ” (glasses of spirits) chould not drink too decplj^ and so 
expose them. 

Fights were of rare occurrence, and when one did take place, 'v\"atcr Avas generally 
at the bottom of it. Sometimes a Tiuin would have a small tank of water on his 
claim,‘iand a neighbour Avould endeavour to steal some of the prccit)us, fluid. Then the 
owner Avould “go for” that man, and do all he knoAV to' blacken his ej^es and flatten 
his nose. Still, taken as a community, no quieter men ^ ever assembled; an(f thid^ 'was 
extraordinarj’’, considering the variety of nations and creeds there present. One great 
feature of this field was the dust; it was omnipotent. The soil was light and friable, 
and the constant traffic of men and horses and cartsi broke it up into the fineness of 
flour. Every gust of Avind raised it in clouds, and as there was never a calm day, the 
result may be imagined. cloud hung over the diggings from! daylight till dark. 
The roads or tracks leading to the Avell, or through the little, tOAv^iship, Avere ankle- 
deep in dust. It penetrated everyAvhere. At meal-times was it especially obnoxiohs. ^ 
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“OF THE EARTH, EARTIiy.” 

Across the “gully” in the “town” were several “eating-houses,” made of old bags 
and calico nailed on a framework of wood. At one of these a table of rough planks 
ran *the whole length of the place, and benches (more or less ricket}^ formed the seats. 
As, many as fifty •men sat down to every meal. The food was good in its way, though ^ 
rough and coarse, and, as a rule, potatoes, cabbages, jam, pickles, and Inittcr were 
provided. But tlie roof was, unfortunately, not dust-proo/.. While meals were beijig 
eaten, slices of bread became brown in colour; the gravy in the dish ^thickened, and 
food, such butter and jam, tasted strongly of earth. The heat ^vas intense. The 
thermometer usually registered 9<S'' Fah. at nine a.m., and would rise to many" degrees 
above 100 before three p.m. Outside it was not so bad, for though the wind was hot, 
it was* preferable to the stifling air under canvas. One blessing vouchsafed to the 
diggers was cool nights, in which comfortable sleep could be enjoyed. At eleven p.m. 
the thermometer generally stood at 58"' Fahr. — a great drop, certainly, and one not 
perliaj)s conducive to health. 

For some weeks, howe\^r, the liealth of the people was excellent. Then a change 
came, and in ones and tAvos men fell beneath the touch of typhoid fever. Sanitary 
arrangements had been* totally neglected, and in and al)out the camps was a great 
accumulation filth. The preseneef of sickness and death brongljt to light the fact 
that there Avas more destitution on the field than might haA^e been supposed. There 
Avere many instances where men Avere unable to get medical assistance, for they Avere 
destitute of means. To aid these poor fellows a sick fund Avas stalled, and vested in 
three trustees. The people sul)scribcd freely, and, to further the object, concerts Avere 
held. The first of these is worthy of mention. The place in whicdi it was held Avas 
the “Field;” the time, 7.80 [).m. Overhead, a cloudless sky, brilliant Avith stars; 
underfoot, the earth, carpeted A\dth bushes and strewn Avith stoned. The Avind had 
fallen, and a gi’oat calm prevailed. The air was cool and fresh, and in every way the 
time Avas favourable to the ])roject in hand. A four-Avdieeled waggon represented the 
stage, and Avas lighted by lanterns fastened to poles at the four corners, runctually 
to the tiive named, the Wnrden took the “chair” — that is to sa^^ he climbed into 
the Ava<^»-<n)n and seated himself on one of the side-rails. Around tlie stage stood a 
dense crowd of men, coatless, and with their shirt-sleeves rolled to the elbow. 
Kvory one smoked, and (f()r the time being) laughed and chatted. But the talk ceased 
as the Warden rose to his feet and made a speech. He was not a man of many 
words, but ho’spokg to the point, and expUiined the object in aid of which the concert 
was given; then ho called foT one of the performers to come forward, and the concert 
be^aft. " * , 

'fheref were comic songs and recitations, and other’s of a sentimental and pathetic 
stmin. These last a^>pearc& to be appreciated more than the humorous ones, but 
the gems- of the evening wer« rendered by two Gorman.s. The music seemed 
especially appropriate to the still night and the unconventional sun’ounding.s. The 
crowd listened in lapt attention till the last tones of th<^ men’s voices died away; 
the singers had even tjme to seat themselves before the applause broke forth. But 
thfere was no mistaking it when it did come, for the air shook with the clapping of 
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hands and the shouts of “Encore! ei^corc!” And there was no cessation until the 
singers again stood up and sang once again. They were called upon to sing a third 
time, but the hou» was growing late. No highly-trained artist ever received a iiiore 
genuine compliment than that paid to those two Germans by their fellow-diggers. 



AN A I. FRESCO CONCERT. 


And so from day to day life on the field rolled yn, much after the fashion herein 
set forth. The tide of human beings ebbed and flowed. To-day one might chance 
to meet a fri^md, and perhaps never again sec ^him^ gn the field Teetulpa was a 
place of trial for human friendships. Men came there in couples ; they had known 
one another for years, maybe, and were sworn friends. But the hardships that 
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had to be » faced brought out the true men,* and inost^ frequently it was found 
that* both had faults of temper never before suspected, and which, caused the bond 
that had held them together to be severed. On the other hand, men came thore^ 
•friendless and ttilonc, and before many days had passed they had met their “ other 
sell’,” and with him had thrown in their fortunes. Friendships formed in this way 
might be guaranteed to last a lifetime. Nor was it uncomihon for fiends to rnec' 
who had not seen one another for many a weary year. Fathers met sons, who 
possibly, owing to some sudden gust of temper, had left their homes, intending never 
to return, and often, being thus thrown together in rough companionship, they once 
more became united. 

A characteristic feature, and one which marked the field as distinctly llritish 
in comparison to those described by the graphic pen of Ilret Hiirte, was the absence 
of revolvers and sheath-knives.^ AVhen disputes arose, as they w'ere bouiftl to do, 
and^when from words the , disputants proceeded to blows, they were settled with the 
fist. Never once was any vreapon lifted by one man against another. And one day 
when there came a yortth — Ife proved to be a barber’s apprentice — dressed out after 
the fashion of a (Jalifornian bravo, ^vith silk sash about his waist and revolver and 
knife hanginiLf on lii.s hip, he was greeted by such a storrn of jeers and laughter 
that he was fain to run to his tent and return weaponless and in his riglit i^ind. 

The value of the gold obtained during the first six months following the discovery 
' of Tcctnl])a^has boon estimated to be over £200,000; but it will never be known in 
what proportion that sum was divided amongst the men who toiled. After a while 
the interest in alluvial digging dcelincd, and much attention was then paid to the 
reefs, many of them yielding promising returns. 
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LAKE WAKATIPU. 

Bluff— By Rail— The Waimea Plaijs— Kingston— On the Lake— A Legend — Queenstown— Ben Lomond — The 
Remarkable^ ” — Franktoh — The Kawarau — ^Terraces — The Shotover — The Head of the Lake — Mount 
Eamslaw — The Greenstone — Kinloch and Glcnorchy — Eternal Snow. 

S OUTH New Zealand, which contains some of the most interesting scenery in the 
world, is approaclied by steamer from Australia at a little harbour that is called 
Bluff. The town is called Canipbclltown, but the title of the harbour has (juite sii])erseded 
that of the town. Bliifl', or The Bluff*, is connected with all the chief places in the 
Southern Island by rail. It may be as well here to say that the island in which 
Dunedin aiid Christchurch arc situated is sometimes calfcd the Southern and sometimes 
the Middle Island. Chance seems to direct the use of the juime ; but there are those 
who say that Middle is used of craft by those who think that the political capital 
ought to be in it. Stewart Island is, liowever, so small in •[)roj)Oftion to the others, and 
so unimportant, that it seems almost ridiculous tow use the title Middle. Bluff is not 
a place where anyone would care to stay, though on the hill tliat gives the name 
it is said you may find specimens of every fern that exists in New Zcjiland. I] von the 
ferns, however, would not reconcile a traveller to a long sojourn, and lie is glad to be 
off to Invercargill by railway, a distance of about eighteen miles. Tliough small shijis 
come up to Invercargill by a river with the Maori name of W’aihopai, Bluff* practically 
is to it what Port Chalmers is to Dunedin and lyttelton to Christchurch. 

Th(^ railway s}»tem in New Zealand is very complete, and so convenient, that we 
sometimes forget how new it all is. Sixteen years ago Mr. Anthony Trolloiic visited this 
part of the W'orld, and he enjoyed no such advant,agos as the traveller of to-day. It 
took him two days’ coaching to reacli Lake Wakatipu, and then six more to get to 
Dunedin, though it must be added that on one of the six he helped to dig the coach 
out of a snowdrift. *Hc ^vas often separated from ^his dress clothes, wdiich Avere sent by 
steamer, and this used to make him unhajipy. Noav from Invercargill there is a 
line to the lake, and another line to JJunedin. •It is true that only every other day 
does the train run to the lake even in the tourist season; but evon after the loss of 
time caused by that economy, the time is much better than Mr. Trollope’s. South- 
land, as this part of New Zealand is called, Avas a province wdiich* m5rged itself into 
Otago, its neighbour, c\^en before the general suppression of the provincial governments. 
Invcrcarffill boasts itself to be the nearest town to the Sofith Pole, and is a comfortable 
and clean tOAvn. The streets are, like those in many Australasian cities, exceedingly 
broad. The second half of the name is the proper name of a loading settler. Captain 
Cargill, first provincial superintendent of Southland, and the first half certainly 
suggests Scotland ; and it jnay be said of all this part of New Zealand, of Invercargill 
as Avell as Dunedin, Southland as well as Otago, that it is scotis scotior. A friend of 
mine asked a lady lately arrived from “the land of cakes” if she could not fan^y 
, herself back' in Scotland. She promptly made reply, “ Nay, it is worse than Scotland ; 
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there you sometimes meet an Englishman.” Need it be added that this is a joke ! 
Thgre are Englishmen in Dunedin and Invercargill, and one* or two at the Bluff. 

From Invercargill to Lakdand the train runs nearly due north. About halfway* 
albng the linet tHerc is a junction Avith Avhat is known as the Waimea Plains line. The 
point of junction is called indifferently Lumsden or Elbow. The former is the official 


•The* latter is the popular and 
than the railway 
the valley^ Avhich 
who is going to Ma- 
horses and camping 
at Elbow. Te Anaii 
difficult of access, 
reputatioik for en- 

a land association 
Elbow — a sort of 


designation — the name that you will find in Bradahcm, 
local name. Why Elbow ? The name is older 
line, and w\s given because of the bend in 
makes the curve in the railway. The traveller 
napouri — an excursion which means saddle- 
out, but also splendid scenery — leaves the train 
also lies to the left of the line, but is very 
and like all inaccessible things, -it has a great 
chj#nting beauty. ^ 

The AVaimea Plains is the name of 
Avhich made a private lin« from (lore to 
loop-line from the Invercargill-Diyiedin to 
the InvercargiTI-Ivingston. The company took 
up a largo tract of land, and then lot 
portions to settlers uj)on easy terms, so cal- 
culated as to leave a profit to the company ; 
but as lancl in Ncav Zealand fell in value, 
this ])rofit disappeared, and the company 
will probably come to an end. The railway 
line has been purchased by the Oovernment, 
in whose system it now forms a convenient link. As the train 
proceeds to Kingston, at the foot of Lake Wakatipu, it. j)asses 
through a run known as the •Five Riveivs, and (!i-oss(^s over some 
of these rivers. Though we arc drawing very n(‘ar to the lake, 
none of the five that form this southern Punjauh flow int.o the 
lake,' all arc running away from it. A stream that flows not t.wo 
miles from Kingston is an affluent of the Mataura. The lino has 

been passing, up a broad a- alley, Avhich it is generally believed • 

Avas the originar outlet of the lake ; but some great convulsion of nature has blocked this 
oytlet, and the overfloAV erf the Wakati})U Avatcr is noAv much further to the north. Cen- 
turies agjp the Mataura vallef Avas probably filled by a broad river, but now this end of 
the lake is l)locke(l by the .Kingston moraine. Only at a short distance from Kingston 
docs the train begin •to descend. Passengers begin to shoAV eagerness to finish their 
journey — tAveh^c hours for those *who have come from Dunedin — and to obtain the first 
glimpse of the water. Heads are thrust out of windoAv. Ygt there is little to interest 

in the country, unless excitoincnl caii bo found in the sight of a score of wicked rabbits. 

“ And on a sudden, lo ! the level Like,, 

And the lonjj glories of the winter mom.” 
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But of course the tourist takes Mr. TrollopcV 
advice, and does not often come to Wakatipu 
in the winter. No doubt lie would have to put 
up with inconveniences, and should be pre])ared with warm wraps and a very thick 
groat-coat. But if ho can stand the cold, this is 'what awaits him. The description is 
that of an eye-witness : — The sides of the liemarkables are a grand sight in winter. 
Icicles of an immense length and thickness are seen clustered all along the sides, and 
stretcliing their long arms down to the clear cold water ; bold, bluff headlands towering 
to the skies, and capped with eternal snow.” Here the summer tourist pauses. If 
the snow be eternal, he thinks, why is it not capping the headlands all through tho 
summer ? It docs a^ the head of tho lake, but not here at the foot, and he wisely 
takes (Japtain Jackson Barr3^'s description witli a grain of salt. 

Kingston is a small place, and dull withal.^ Someone has said of it that, like 
^lark Taj^ley’s Eden, it would be the better if built. On arriving, no one stops at 
Kingston ; on returning, most are compelled by tho time-tables so to do. Two words of 
warning may prove of advantage. If you take an evening walk, beware of the burrs; 
they are singularly adhesive. And remember that a wooden hotel is not a satisfactory 
place for private conversations. ^ ' u 

Passengers for Queenstown step on board the steamer Mimntaineer, on boaid which, 
it may be mentioned, canJul attention is paid to the commissariat, and the lake trout 
(a very large and sightly fish) will be prominent on tho table. On a fine summer 
evening, when the moon is shining, the trip of two or three hours from Kingston to 
Queenstown is most enjoyable. The traveller is soon aware that he is passing through, 
beautiful lake scencrj^ and would naturally regret if this portion of his journey should 
fall to be m^de in the dark, as, however, it often does. Along the eastern side of thb 
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lake, on the side of the Remarkables, there is a track now hardly ever used, except for 
cattle meant for the Queenstown butchers. At one point it passes up a very steep 
climb, known as the Devil’s S^.aircase. Prom the path the descent is almost sheer^ 
[Sometimes it tis *said the cattle are seized by panic, and have rushed headlong down into 
the lake. 

A Maori legend is sometimes told with respect to flfo origin of Lake A\'akatipu — 
that in the days of old a giant was burnt, and that tlie bod of the lake was fornied by 
the fire. Ilo must have been a wonderfully largo giant, for the lake is fifty-six miles 
long. The shape might be rather compared to a man sitting than to a man lying 
dowy. He would bo sitting on the Eyre Mountains. Another com 2 )arison Avould be to 
half a capital H — flie lower right limb and the upper left, together with the cross-bar. 
The two limbs are of about equal length — ^twenty-four miles each, the distance from 
Kingston to Queenstown. Th(? total area of the lake Inis been calculated aW 117 square 
miles. This gives an average breadth of a little more than two miles. Nowhere is the 
breadth greater than four miles. It may bo as well here to say that, the final syllable 
of Wakatipu — a Maow name — is never sounded. The names of hills and streams and 
lakelets round the lake have been "iven in our usual English haphazard fashion, with 
our usual poverty of invention and even vulgarity. The fiame of the lake and that of 
the river that drains it — Wakatipu and Kawarau — are the only Maori names. There 
are some musical names ; some simply taken from the Dritish Isles ; some appear else- 
where, even in New Zealand, as Den More. Cecil and Walter are the two CliristiiUi 
names of a young gentleman in Queenstown. Who Humboldt was need hardly be told. 
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nor why Cosmos is one of liis moiintjvns. Mr. Rees was a station-holder, p,nd Von, it 
need hardly be added, is siinply the handle of tlie name of a German gentleman, his 
^1^1 11 name being too*^ long fV)r general use. One pretty little lake, poor thing, is actually 
known as Moke ! 

Round the lake, with the Exception of Queenstown, there is no place — call it town- 
ship or village — with moi’c than a few houses. Queenstown came into existence as a 
mining township. As gold was discovered all round in the district, a town sprang up 
in the place most conveniently central for obtaining supplies. Nothing couTd be better 
than the position of (jjuoenstown. But if the little town thus began its life, its future 
is fixr more likely to l)e connected with tourists in search of the picturesciue. On the 
Swiss and Italian lakes, and on the Cumberland lakes, there are various towns that 
owe their prosperity to a short season in each year, when the town is crowded. For the 
rest of the*year the place is empty. For Queenstown throe months is the outside limit 
of this season ; but if a census of population had to be taken, it would make a great 
ditterence in tlie record of (^jneenstown Avliethcr it fell in the season or out of the season. 
The tiinc to reach the conclusion that Queenstown is a populous place is on the arrival 
of the boat from Kingston. Perhaps the time is nearly eleven o’clock on a summer 
night ; but everyone seems 'to bo about, on the little pier or near it, so that/ the new 
arrival luis to shouhh?!* his way through a crowd that is very iiKpiisitive. No one 
seems to come to (^Jueenstown by any other route, and that steamer is the link with the 
outer world. It brings the newspapers and the letters, perhaps the English mail. How, 
until it has been safely moored, could the inhabitants bo cx])ected to go l,o bod ? 

In the same way, in an Australijin bush-town everyone used to turn out to see 
the coach, come in and now that even the smallest town has its railway, the inhabitants 
regard tiie railway platform as the proper place for a promenade, whilst the arrival of 
a train corresponds with the playing of the band at an English watering-])! ace. 

Tlie visitor to (^hieenstown will be told at once that tlie proper thing to do is to 
ascend Hen Lomond. It is t>o be ])rcsuTned that he or she knows his Or her own mind, 
and will not undertake the task merely because it is exjicctcd. The visitors’ b(A)k [it the 
hotel is fidl of comments upon the climb ; and some of the climbers are contented, some 
arc discontented. Most are anxious to chronicle the shortest ascent on record, and 
one mentions that he ran down in fifty-five minutes. The truth is, that to experienced 
climbeps the mountain is nothing — a mere Cockney affair,” said one, “ sopie 4,500 fi'ct 
aliove the hotel ; but manj' attempt it who have not had jiractice, and are not in good 
wind. These oftentimes lament. But all allow that, if the wepthor be clear, the view is 
superb. Lastly, let it be added, that, though nearest to* the Queenstown hotels, Ben 
Ijomond is not monarch of the W.akatipu Mountains. Jlound the lake there are 
twenty loftier peaks. 

The hills upon the traveller’s right as he comes from Kingston, and the most 
prominent from Queenstown, are the Remarkablcs, certainly a very interesting range 
of mountains. Their official name. Hector, is but seldom used. There is very little ve-- 
getation on them ; their tops are bare and bleak, and the lower slopes cn the side of the 
lake qr river* are little bettor. The line of hilltops is serrated, and has been compared 
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by travellers to the Sierra Nevada, which arc visible from the deck of a steamer as 
it passes the south of Spain. Tlio saw, it insist be confessed, slopes away (piickly, is 
vefy irregular, and has its teeth broken and jacrgcd. Tlic highest peak is called Doublo, 
(^one, and to^ tl^e south is a peak called Ben# Nevis, higher above sea-level than’tlio 
Scotch Ben Nevis, as Ben Lomond is higher tliaii the Scotch Ben Lomond. Tourists at 
Queenstown have ere now misjudged the height of Doyble ^Cone, which stands some 
6,500 foot above the level ol tlie lake. They have set forth to dim?), but have been 
baffled. The attempt cost one pair of tourists a night in the cold. The. peaks ^e not 
indeed inaccessible from every side, but they arc from the side of the lake. NU)! The 



AT FKANKTON. 

Remarkablcs must be gazed upon, not attacked. At first they are not friendly ; but they 
lave beautiful sights in store for eyes that love changes ot colour, as wrought by 
ailing snow or passing cloud. A\’hcn the clouds arc dark, the hills look almojl black 
Liid very grim. Even in the midsunimer month their tops are often covered, or at least 
;])rmkle"d, with snow, for rain in the valley means snow on the heights. Frccpicntly 
hill, fleecy clouds hang over them. Sometimes they are completely shrouded, 
■lenerally the mountain sides present a rich A^anilyke brown. The present writer 
vas privileged to see them at,, their best one summer evening towards the end of 
Tanuary, as he was walking after sunset along the roadJiy tJio Frankton arm. The sun 
lad set to those 1 a' the lake, when suddenly from behind tlfe western hills its rays shot 
brtl\ lighting up ^the tpps of the Remarkablcs Avith the most beautiful colours.* The iron 
leaks were glorified by a red sunset gloAv. To the right of the topmost peak lay a 
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patch of snow, pink with the tinge of the dying sunlight, and offering a brilliant 
contrast to another patch not iiir off* tkat the sun did not touch. 

Beneath the shadow of the Reinarkables is the j)resent outlet of the lake, the 
ifr&nkton arm, that runs cast from Q|’eenstown. At the south-eastern^ corner of this 
"‘arm” the lake, as the phrase goes, ‘(empties itself” into the Kawaraii. It is more* 
true to describe it as an^ovinflow,'for the lake docs not empty. The spot, which is well 
worth a visit, *is known as the Kawarau Falls; but there is not much of a fall. 
“ RajJ^^s ” would be a more suitable name. When the river is at all full a boat could 
shoot tile rapids, but it would be better perhaps that nervous people should not be 
seated in the l:)oat. Just below there stands a mill which makes use of the water- 
power, and upon the opposite side are the buildings of a station that has suffered 
much from rabbit depredation, known as Kawarau Falls Station The visitor can take 
up his position by the side of tlic mill, and observe thp rush of the water as it swirls 
j)ast. If he knew the lake previously, and has seen the two rivers at the head/ pour 
in, as well as smaller rivers, such as the Greenstone, he will ^certainly come to the con- 
clusion that more water comes into the lake than issues from it. There arc those who 

' C" 

maintain fhat tlie dift'erence cannot be accounted for by eviiporation, and believe in 
some channel beneath the.suiiace that carries off the surjJiis. Thii^*., however, is, and 
nvist remain, mere conjecture. The lake is very deep, and the usual tradition is that 
it cannot •be fathomed. This is hardly the case, though it may be true that in parts 
there are depths not yet sounded. The average depth is 1,:100 feet. As the surface is 
about a thousand feet above the level of the sea, this makes the bottom of the lake 
reach below the sea-level. Much of the water df the lake is glacier water, and in con- 
sequence it is very cold. You will be told that no one who falls into the lake ever rises 
again. •‘This can lArdly mean that no one can swim in the water, for bathing in the 
lake is by no means unknown. But Avoe betide the man who timVbles in by accident, 
or is any way entangled. Accidents are not uncommon. Once an unfortunate ship’s 
cook, engaged in the duties of his office, fell overboard from the Alinintainecr, His body 
was never seen agaiji. At another time a man was leading a horse into the water to 
wash and refresh him. The horse going too far suddenly fell over the ledge of a terrace, 
and the man trying to save the horse was pulled in by it. After a fortnight or three 
weeks the body of the horse was seen again, but the man’s body was never recovered 
for the purposes of an inquest. The explanation off'ered is that the water is not buoyant 
like sitlt water, that the body sinks through sudden numbness, and,, is then kept down 
by the great weight of the water. ‘ ^ 

In the last story mention has been made of the Terraces are onb of 

the most common features of New Zealand scenery, and they are usually attributed 
to the action of water. A line of terrace is clearly visible round the lake a good 
many feet above its present level. This is believed to be the former level in the 
days when the outlet was at « Kingston. If, however, a terrace always marks a former 
water level, there must ha^e been a time when the lake" was smallei* than now, as well 
as when it was larger, for a line of terrace below the present IcveLis clparly descemible— 
the terrace yrhich cost that poor horse and his owner their lives. For a few feet froin 
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the shore the water is shallow, then it suddenly deepens. The Terrace formation is, 
hoyever, by no means peculiar to the lake. At little beloV the outlet, which forms the 
River Kawaraii, that river is joined by the Sl^otover, and in the iower valley of them 
^Siot^ver is a rinust remarkable terrace, as regunir as if it were an escarped fortificalion 
made by the hands of a corps of engineers. Tljis is perhaps the most marked instance, 
but a visitor who keeps his eyes open will sec' terraces all round him. 



MOUNT EABNSLAW. 


Mr. Vincent Tyke, ajocifl writer of some note, begins a story with the following ;— 
‘‘*High up amongst the mountains of Western Otago are those interesting fragments of 
a pre-hiStoric world, famiharly known as ‘The Terraces,’ built up grain upon grain, 
and pebble upon pqbble, by Nature’s plastic hand, in that remote jKiriod when the 
interior of Otago consisted of ft vast series of lakes, severed from each other some- 
times by intervening ranges, sometimes by huge moririncs. . . . The more ancient 
•of the Terraces are about 500* feet above the level of the 'yet existing* lakes— Hawea, 
Waiftha, and Wakatipu— but they, in geological argot, have been so ‘degraded’ and 
‘eroded’ in the course of time, that their position and outlines are barely, traceable by 
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the educated and practical eye. Lower down there are others so fresh and smooth, 
so mathematically true in« their propSprtions and so perfect in form, that they seem 
coinparatively the ^rwork of yesterday. ^ Time has wrought but little change in them. 
Tec an incalculable space of time iniLy have elapsed since they formed the beds qnd 
margins of the gi’eat lakes by whose agency they were deposited as we now behold them. 
Far below their surface thci fivers nowi 'lind tlieir way to the sea through rocky gorges, 
cut by the irresistible glaciers, which ground and tore the opposing mountains in their 
oiiWtVi'd jDath, leaving everywhere the scars whereby their action is made manifest to the 
readers \)f the stone Jlible.” 

The Shotover — to return to that djishing stream — evidently received its name from 
some Oxford man, remembering the green slopes of the beautiful hill that lies to the 
south-east of Oxford, dear to all Oxonians who took walking exercise. It is not, perhaps, 
everyone who knows that the name is a corruption of Chateau Vert. Witli respect to this 
name, a curious linguistic experiment may bo suggested. Ask a Chinaman of the neigh- 
bourhood — and there arc plenty to ask — the name of the river. His answer will be very 
like the original French pronunciation, which is a strange coincidence. The (Jhijiamen are 
gold-diggers, coiitenf, with patiently washing wdnit Euro])can miners have loit. They arc 
also mfirket-gardcncrs — ^grojvcrs of vegetables. Hard by the ShotovcM* 'valley some are 
ti,\ying to raise tobacco, but Avith no satisfactory result. A good deal of gold has been 
extracjted from the bed of the Shotover, and of the Aitoav, another alllucnt of the Kawarau, 
but the days of alluvial gold-fields arc pretty well over. Tho gold extracting of' the neigh- 
bourhood is now chiefly quartz reefing. High up on the hill-side there is a little creek 
called Skippers, on the banks of which there is plenty of mining. The inhal)ita.nts are 
very proud of one mine, because it is lit with the electric light, Avhich is assiii-edly a great 
improvement even ^Ipon the safety latnp. To climb up to Skippers is a long pull, and not 
recommended to tho tourist unconnected with mining, who Avill probably know better and 
more accessible mines that he can visit, if his fancy urges him to venture into the bow^els 
of the earth. Most ordinary mortals arc satisfied with a single venturq, of the kind ; but 
if the visitor go to Skippers, and still remain not satisfied, there is Macetowi^ another 
mining place, dillicult of access and picturesque, t situated up tho valley of the Arrow. 
Lelow ArrowtoAvn, or Arrow, as the name is now generally abbreviated, there has, been 
plenty of digging. The little place has a sort of iBret Harte look, and no doubt all about 
there w^ere some Avild scenes then in tlie sixties, lloaring Meg and (hintle Annie are 
name?}, given by ])layful miners to creeks further down the Kawarau ; and ^JromAVcll, wdierc 
the KaW'arau joins the t'lutha, came into being as a mining township. The lust for gold 
brought thousands thither, and doubtless many there hadj, perforce, to “ fling aAvay ambi- 
tion.” But — to descend from Shakespeare to, the guide-book — it may be mentfoned that 
a coach goes from Queenstown nightly to Arrow, and at stated* intervals to (Cromwell. But 
the coach takes visitors away from the lake, to whiclicwe must now return. 

The most beautiful part Lake Wakatipu is tho Head of tho Jjake, w^hich the 
steamer company offer easy facilities to visit. Iij milking tho trip up tho lake, »thQ 
best part of the scenery opens out to view as the steamer parses the little group of 
islands. Pigeon, Pig, and One Tree. There is opened to tho eye a panorama of snow- 
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clad peaks, and this is considered the most beautiful view in all the lake district. The 
greatest of all the mountains is Earnslaw, over 1)(D00 feet high, and as yet a virgin-peak. 
Mr. Green and his Swiss guides attempted its uscent in the year 1883; but he was 
ha^d-]^)ressed time, and the day that ho pould spare was unfortunate, so tfiat 
Earnslaw repulsed those who had defeated the^sky-jMCit^ing Cook. Since Mi’. Green’s 
visit, others have reached some thousand feet higher, "but •the jsummit has never been 
trodden by the foot of man. It is very evident that Mr. Green has by no means 
exhausted tlie possibilities of New Zealand for the Alpine climber. There ai*^r -Inany 
achievements in these Southern Alps calling for the adventurous; many reputations 
are to be made by those who understand the craft of climbing, and entertain a real 
love for it. Climbing upon glacier mountains, it need hardly be said, is not within 
everybody’s compass, and should not be attempted by those who have not served an 
ajiprenticeship to it. It is only in Switzerland and the countries adjacent ^that men 
can^^ruly learn the craft. This is the reason Avhy we must look to European experience 
for those who are to scale ^^ew Zealand peaks. Many members of the English Alpine 
Club have plenty of money and plenty of time, and it is to be hoped that before very 
long the club, or some of its members, will lit out a thoroughly-equi])pcd* exploring 
expedition, briii^g fixporienced guides and proper ai)pliances, •and thoroughly investigate 
the higher >sew Zealand geography. There is something fascinating about being the 
first to stand unon a mountain-top, and many a man would like to be at the enristening 
of p(jaks. There arc passes to be discovered between the lake country and the Sounds 
on the? W^est* coast. If Alpine climbers come, it is certain that they will receive a hearty 
welcome in New Zealand ; but they must give themselves a better allowance of time 
than Mr. Green. 

Nearly opposite^ the little islands is the mouth of the Greenstone lliver,* called 
after the beautiful stone by which the Maoris set store, and of which they patiently 
carved images of heroic and deilied ancestors. It is said to be hardest of stones after 
the diamond, and a visitor to. Now Zealand shoidd secure a piece as a keepsake. 
Probably Che stone used to l)0 found in this river valley. A milg above the mouth, 
the river passes through a beautiful little lake, called Hero, somewhat difficult to visit, 
as the Greenstone is out of the stean^cr’s usual course, and a visit would rccpiire that 
the steamer should wait at least an hour. Up the Greenstone valley runs a track, 
uniting in the mountains with that up the Dail and Route burn, for the adventurous 
few who wish to cross to tlio West coixst. 

Two rivers, both glamor-fed, enter the lake at its head, the Rero and the I)ait. 
The former is called after a gentleman wlio formerly owned a station on the shores 
of the lafvo; the other aftey the beautiful river in South Devonshire, though there is 
a groat difference betwoen the tawdry pretty scenery at home and the wild mountain 
gorge down which the Southern ^namesake dashes. On either side of the lake there 
is a small settlement, and there is a considerable feud bStween the two places, K inloch 
andmienorchy. Tlfioso who sfay af one scorn the other.* The following opinion is 
offered as a compromise. Kinloch is the prettier place — -just the spot for a hono)^- 
► moon : but the hill rises so nrecipitously behind it that fcAvcr excursions cQ.n be inadc. 
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Glcnorchy is the more convenient.,. Up the Dart valley goes the track, before 
mentioned, to Martin’s Bay; but it fs advisable to remember that the track is easily 
lost, and that it is a very difficult exhedition to go from the lake to the West coast 
Lives have been lost in the entorprisq Some day there will be a *roi>d and a lino of 
coaches, so that visitors to flic ^Sounus will finish their trip at Martin’s Bay, now a 
miserable place, which wilf *thcn have a large hotel in the foreground. But the time 
for all this is not yet. From Glcnorchy, on the other side, start those who are bold 

enough to attempt Blount Eams- 
law. There is also a good drive 
to Diamond Lake and Paradise 
Flat, that lies beyond. 

No doubt appreciative visitors 
part from Lake Wakatipu with 
the feeling that Mr. Green is 
right in describing it as “ama- 
zingly beautiful.” He tells his 
readers that only one lake in 
Switzerland staiids before it — 
Jjiicerne. One who knows both 
cannot help feeling that the 
suggested com]>arison is not 
altogether wise. To' classify lakes 
in a sort of order of merit is 
not satisfactory — much less is 
it helpful to (piote Byron on 
Lake Jjcman or some other 
Swiss lake, and substitute the 
Maori name.* A\’akatipu waits 
its own poet, who ’"will come 
in due time. Mr. Trollope’s re- 
mark is much better, and more 
scKNJiiiy NEAR THE LAKE. useful. llc Said that he could 

, not imagine finer lake scenery 

than ’Wakatipu, though he could easily imagine prettier. The hne scenery and the 
pretty scenery arc alike worthy of praise. Americans who visit England are delighted 
with the quiet prettiness of English downs and copses, and tell of their ineffable charm. 
Englishmen visit America, and burst forth into rapture yith respect to the boundless 
uncultivated prairie and the primeval forest. If a critic may he allowed a suggestion, 
it would be that what the country round Wakatipif lacks is softness — something that* 
speaks of the presence of mim. A few cornfields on those bare hills, some signs of 
cultivation oA those treefess slopes, would relieve the 'colour and improve the general 
aspect. ‘When man has succeeded in conquering the prolific rabbit, some of these signs 
of man’s existence may appear. 
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These southern lakes are separated only by a few miles of mountains from the 
West Coast Sounds, to wliich they bear a singular Resemblance, 'and at the same time oiler 
a striking contrast. The traveller who has croffjed the Southern Alps by the Otira 
Gorge will remejabor a similar phenomenon. Thcf famous gorge is on the western side * 
of the watershed, but on both sides the approajh to the top of the pass is by steep 
gorges. On the Avestern side there is rich siib-tr!picar vegi^tation ; the Otira is almost 
the wonder of the Avorld for richness of colour, for inliiiito variety, and for all that 
constitutes ch&rm. The eastern side is bare, or almost bare, and where there anv. U^es 
they lack colour, they lack viirioty, and to this extent they lack charm. The contrast 
between Wakatipu and the Sounds is similar. From the Head of the Lake to Milford 
Sound IS as the croAv flies less than twenty miles ; it is loss than thirty from the middle 
of AVakatipu to George Sound. The lakes, like the Sounds, arc long and narrow; 
their sides arc stcej) and precipitous. In the background are the snow pc^iks. In 
these^^ ])bints the two are like : as at the Otira the dificrence lies in the vegetation. On 
the west there is the extraoAiinary wealth of moss, of flower, of fern, of shrub, of tree; 
on the east, bare treeless hill-sides, bleak, rocky mountain tops, somewhat repellent at first, 
yet after a while attracting and arresting the nature lover Avith a grandeur of thoir*own. 

Before you »retnirn to the common Avorld, look back once more north Avard to tli(j 
Hoad of the Lake as tlio steamer takes you from the sight of it. If the right of thev 
panorama be bare, the lull above Kinlock is clothed Avith the native birches. The 
jeoding rivers seem to issue from a mysterious distance. BetAveen them iMoiint Alfred 
stands distinct in the foreground. Behind, amidst others, are the mighty mountains 
Ck)smos and EarnskiAv. Perhaps the snoAV Summit stands forth in clear blue sky ; perhaps 
a fleecy cloud hangs over it ; |)erhaps— and then it is “amazingly beautifur’ — the })oak has 
a framing ofAvhite claud outside the. sky, setting forth the summit like a picture Avith a 
bjickground of blue.*^ In a beautiful Avord-picture that Buskin has painted, after a 
glowing description of the beauties that lie nearer earth, this is the last touch : “ And 
far beyond and far above all these, fainter than the morning cloud, yet purer and 
changeless, day the utmost peaks of the ctenial snow.” ^ 
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GlPPSLAND. 

Terra IncogMta-^^^oymt Strezlecki and* Angus Mftlilljm— Forest Depths— Coal and Gold— Sale— -Stratford-— The 
Latrobe— The Lakes— N4fht t)» the Water-»-The Mitchell River— Ninety-mile Beach— Fighting the Sea — 
Kalimna — Bfrds— Lake Tyers — “ Fables ” — The Inhabitants. 

AND — Caledonia Australis — for years was tho 
least-known jiortion of the colony of Victoria — 
a veritable Urm vnc(f(jnit(i. Long before Angus 
McMillan an<l Count Strezlecki })enetrated its 
fastnesses and ol>served its noble capabilities for 
settlement, Sir Thomas Mitchell had looked over 
the beautiful green pastures of the western e<lis- 
trict and conferred upon the future colony tlie 
title of Australia Felix. Ihit tke earlier explorers 
of the far eastern ])art of tho colony, who only 
saw mountain solitudes and iowdr lands of an 
apparently impassable nature in tJieir search alter 
Ircsh country, were destined b) add to the 
colony of Victoria tho richest and most fertile , 
of her lands. 

It fias until more recent years been a 

moot point whether Count Strezle(*ki or Angus 
M‘MilIan wjis he to whom the guerdon of its ex])lorer should be awarded ; but 

there is small doubt that to the stout-hearted Scot is due the princij)al merit of 
discovering and making known the ca])abilitios of (lipj)sland. 'Jliere is no little 

romance in the story of his journcyings from the Miviaro (Jountry, ' where liis patron 
Captain Macalister Jiad a station ; of hair-breadth scapes l)y flood and li(‘hl wdiile in 
search of fresh pastures. Dut this is scarcely the* ])lace in which to record the hai’dships 
through which he passed with his few followers-^ -hardships which culminated in adding 
a new province to A'^ictoria. It may suffice to say that he did surmount all dangers and 
dilEcijlties ; and when he looked over the vast and fertile plains of the future Cippsland, 
with Their boundaries of mouniiiin and of flood, he recorded his deelfiigs in language 
which certainly deserves to l)e preserved : — “ The prospect J)cfore me was beautifully 
grand, bringing kindly to iny recollection my native hom^, or the land of the mountain 
and tho flood, when it struck me that the most apj)ropri<ate name for it was 

Caledonia Australis.’ ” 

M‘Millan named tho Lakes Wellington and A^ictoria^Lake King having been christened 
by Strezlecki. Afterwards, in^ 1841, he pushed his way to Port Albert, where, as the 
chronicles telf, he enjoyed tho luxury of “ supping thl) *salt- water out of his Highland 
bonnet.” We must not pause to chronicle the struggles of the lfearly*settlcrs — tho'Brod- 
ribbi^, the Campbells, tho Pearsons, tho Raymonds, Reeve, Thomson, and Cuningharae,^ 
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the McLeans and the 1 rascrs, all stout of hjart and sjtrong ol hand — many of 
whom, with their descendants, have found a Ifome in Gippsland. , Yet it would be 
ungracious to omit all reference "to the early pioneers ; and the foregoing may serve .inji 
»^oi5e measure As an overture to the panorama, j 

The visitor to Gippsland in these modem dAys hi?«s little more to do than to mark 
out his route, take his ticket at the Melbourne teririinu,* and by the .aid of railway, 
steamer, and^coach, he can speedily transport himself to scenes which arc cnchani.ing, 
and which but a lew years since were only uniblded to the admiring gaze'*(.)f the 
adventurous exjdorer. The traveller in search of the picturcsciue takes the train for 
Sale, the present capit-al oi Gippsland. lie has about a hundred and thirty miles of 
journey before him, and it is not accomplished a.t so headlong a speed that he is 
unable to survey and comprehend the leading features of the cver-clianging landscape. 

Passing by the suburbs of Melbourne almost before he has had time to cdmfortably 
arrange his Avraps or cut ^laily paper, the pretty township of Berwick })resents 
itself. This hamlet is taken by a great many people to in some way mark the com- 
mencement of Gippsland territory; and it is quite possible that even tJippslanders 
themselves, noting^ its home-like appearance, and observing how it nestles amongst 
its surrounding hills, might wink at, the supposition. But (Jippsland ])roper does not 
begin until the forests about Longwarry and Droiiin are reached. Hei'e, brancliing from 
the railroad-track, the traveller iinds himself encircled by almost impenetrable walls 
•of timber, aiy|.)arcntly sky-reaching, and so thickly set together that to stray to the right 
hand or the left from the narrow track ^appears impossible. The undergrowth of ferns 
and mosses is rich and luxuriant. Scarcely a sound is hoard, save the ring of the 
woodman’s axe or the startled cry of some forest-bird. Here is 

f 

“Vastness of verdurous solitude, forest complexity boundless, 

Where is no stir, save the fall of a leaf or the wave of a win*^ ; 

Lone sunny rej^ions, where virjjrinal Nature roams ceaseless and soundless, 

Riclt wtth the richnej^ of summer, yet fresh with the freshness of spring.” 

Perhaps one of the most interesting sights of lorcst-dopths such as these is to bo 
found at the locjal saw-mill. The evidence of labour givtai by the paths, which have 
been Ihcrally hewn out of the closcly-^irrounding woods — by the felling of trees which 
grow in su(d» closo juxtaposition that it became a matter of doubt Avliether they 
evei* could be “ felled ” in the real sense of the Avord — pays ample tribute to the* skill 
and perscvoranco of*the forcs|.crs ; and there is a j)eculiar pungency in the odour of 
thew fresh liawdust, which m as refreshing as are all Avoodland scents. Generally around 
such cstabyshments there is a •isense of homeliness. Surrounding the bush saAv-mill arc 
the homes of the Avorkmen. • Neat and tidy such habitations invariably are, Avilh their 
patches of garden gay nvith bright flowers. The creeper Avhich runs up the Avail speaks 
'of the cultivation of a sense of beauty unknoAvn to the dweHcrs in the mean and dingy 
terraces of large centres. Tlie^ presence of rosy-checked ctildnm (returning maybe 
from the school whose Avhite Avails may be dimly descried in the distance, and Avhich on 
occyision serves foi^' “ church ”) adds a charm to a picture Avhich, seen in these forest 
fastnesses, is not likely to be easily efi'aced from memory. 
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Evening in the forest, too, is gener.^dly a solemn time. The red tints of the setting 
sun gild the forest pillars and ascend I to the topmost branches. Presently the harsh 
’ of the nightbirds ceases, and only ^the mysterious noises of the woods disturb the 
tired sleeper. Further along the line t^ Sale, in the rich Mirboo district, coal has been 
discovered. Now coal-mining in Gij)psilind is as yet so much in its infancy, that no 
chasms rend the earth, no Ijfiickencd itacts disfigure it, no tafl chimney-stack belches 
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out sulphurous vapours ; all that is to come. A visit to a Gipp;dand coal-mine (or 
rather to a spot at which a scam has been exposed) forms about as picturesque a trip 
as can be undertaken. 

One of the scams that have been opened is in a lovely gully, at whose head is a 
slight acclivity mantled with living green. Lovely tree-ferns stud the valley, down 
whose centre ripples a clear brook. It is a bower fit for the fairies, and so has thought^ 
many a merry picnic party. But the time may come when the lovely valley will be turned 
into a wilderness. Right and left from the railway-line ht this portion of the joumey'the 
profusest wealth of the forest discloses itself. Tramways have been driven into the adlacent 
countiy, and afford an easy means of exploring its recesses, in which prodigal Nature 
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runs riot Pursuing the journey to %le, the tourist, if so he /chooses, may branch 
oli* at Moe or Traralgon to Walhalla, jf.nd, whichever route is selected, the grandest 
will be disclosed. Walhalla is ^he gold-mining Jocality of Gippsland. Here is 
located the richest mine in Victoria, lb is situated on Stringers’ Ci^ek^, in a valley 
enclosed by steep mountain assents, aijfl it has accomplished the feat of returning 
^ to its fortunate shareholder’s 6\er £l,00(X/)00 in dividends, besides providing hundreds of 
industrious working miners with good wages for years past. The shock of the quartz- 
battery ‘ mouses the echoes of the mountains for miles round. But it is with the route 
thither that the tourist at present has to do. From either point of departure men- 
tioned the scenery on the road to Walhalla is grandly magnificent. The country 
ascends gradually until what is known as ‘‘The Coppermine” is reached, and there 
passengers by buggy or coach evince a desire to trust to their own powers of 
locomotion,* for the mountain “ sidelings ” are steep, and glimpses are obtained of 
the valley hundreds of feet beloiv. This is the valley of the Thomson River, which 
winds beneath like a silver thread. Pile upon pile rise the hrlls, until they mingle their 
azure with that of the sky itsell, and faintly in the distance tower their peaks. Lovely 
as is the distance, the traveller will find materials of more substantial beauty where he 
stands. 

• The surrounding vegetation is ot the loveliest character; ordncls of rare varieties 
and the splendid Australian heaths (the crimson and the white epacris) clothe the 
ground ; while flowering shrubs abound on every hand — a tiling of beauty is this 
Walhalla track. Mo traveller who takes a lingering look at the gorgefuis picture 
spread before him ever forgets it. Seen in flie sheen ol summer, with the pure 
ambient air mellowjng all around, the prospect is eharining ; but it is even grander 
seen on a clear day in winter, when the distant hills are capped Avith snow, Avhile 
Avreaths of Avhite mist half hide the nearer valleys. The Avealth of vegetation is not 
ahvays an unmixed benefit, as Avitness the case of the Walhalla coach encircled in a 
bush-fire in 1884, Avhen passengers, horses, and mails Avere only saved by the most 
heroic exertions. That experience, fortunately, is not a frequent one. 

Rosedale, tlie tOAvn nearest to Sale on the railway-line, is a typical hamlet Avhich 
has seen its best days. Time Avas Avhen it Avas rendered lively by the stream of waggons 
and bullock-drays Avhich passed through it laden Avith goods for Sale or the Alpine 
diggings; but the raihvay has changed all that, and Rosedale nestles amongst its 
orchards — the Avorld forgetting, by the Avorld forgot. The Glengarry ripples by Rosedale 
as meekly as streams can ripple. Then for the railway-traxeller come tAven^ unin- 
teresting miles, Avere it not for the fact that from the carriage-window views of the 
ever-changing Alps can be obtained. Then Sale, Avhich is not only the capital oi 
(jippsland, but the terminus of the Gippsland line, and the head of the navigation 
of the famed Gippsland lakes, is reached. It is from hence that the searcher after * 
the picturesque really departs on his quest. 

The toAvn,* Avhich possesses some 5,000 inhabitant,* is situated upon the River 
Thomson; the stream not far back described as winding like a thread between the 
ranges, is lijcre a navigable river. With it, about three miles below the town, the 
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Glengarry forms a junction, and the two rivers mvedclcd together arc called the Latrobc, 
winch falls into Lake Wellington ten miles oB. To the north rise the Alps sixty or 
eighty miles away ; to the south is the Southern Ocean, only twenty miles distant ag tfit*. 
ct’ow^ flies. TJic lap ot the surf as it beats on the Ninety-mile Leach can often be heard 
in Sale on calm nights. 

The immediate surroundings of the capital of* (ripfsland are not i)retty, but the 
country which lies between Sale and the mountains has not inaptly been call(;d the 
Lombardy of \ ictoria. Sale has led the way as far as boring for water is concerned, 
and possesses an artesian water-supply, the well being one of the lions of the town. 
The public gardens are prettily wooded— imported trees flourish lustily in this climate ; 
and the adjacent river is a favourite resort of fly-fishers, capital sport being ol)tained. 
Surrounding Sale arc enormous tracts of splendid agricultural and grazing land ; and 
the adjacent townships of Maflra., on the Macalistcr, and Stratford, on •the appro- 
prgitely-namcd Avon, arc thriving localities. 

The Avon deserves it.s name (‘'soft-flowing Avon, by whose silver stream,” as 
Garrick has it), for it is thcv counterpart of an English st-ream. The StratfWd folk like 
to ko(5}) up the association with the other Stratford in “Shakespeare’s county.” Tlu? 
local hotel is«caTlcd “The Swan,” and not far away is an* estate named “ Charlecotc.” 
Near Stratford is tTie aboriginal station known as Kamahyuck, where the remnants* of 
the fast dying-out tribe of Gippsland blacks are cared for, under the superintendence 
of an excellent Moravian missionary, the Lev. F. A. Hagenaucr. A visit to Ramahyuck 
is part of file regular programme of picturesque (hjipsland. 

The lakes will next claim the attention of the reader. Tt is an easy matter to 
explore them, thanks to the fast and comfortable boats of thg Taikcs Navigation 
Company, which annually convey thousands of pleasure-seekers to scenes which cer- 
tainly cannot bo equalled in Australia. No sooner has the Omco left the whai'f than 
the scenery changes in a magicid manner. The boat is on a broad deep stream whose 
banks are clothed fldth verdure to the water’s edge. 

This® is the Latrobe, previously alluded to as formed by the junction of the 
Thomson and the Glengarry. On ohher hand stretch morasses which, covered ivith 
water, in Avinter, in summer form nuignificent pastures, about Avhich roam catt.le, whoso 
sleek, contented appearance sufficiently betokens the qurdity of the herbage. Rounding 
a l)end, the steamer enters upon a clear unbroken stretch of Avater, perhaps a ¥nle in 
length, glassy tis* a millpool, the blue of the azure sky reflected upon its bosom, and 
mirroring tAvig and leaf grid rustling reed Avhich groAv upon its edges as in a looking- 
glass. Aquatic birds rise lazUy as the boat throbs onAvards ; a haAvk sails overhead, his 
double in the Avater bencatji; a scent is Avafted from aromatic herbs which clothe all 
these rivers; all Nature is at peace, and the scene is very beautiful. Presently is 
passed a schooner, in charge of a* fiery little tug, bearing goods to Sale; anon a solitary 
fly-fisher is left rocking in his little craft, as the swell*causcd by the steamer’s screw 
eatdies it and tosses it like a ’cDrk. • It does not disturb the equanimity of the angler, 
Avho pursues his sport,* and before the salutations waved to him are over, there is a 
.flash, a Avhirr of the reel, and a glittering prize in a landing-net. Less than a ilozen^ 
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miles of tnivclling such as this and TJkke Wellington, the largessrt of the Gippsland 

lakes, is reached. It^ has an area of 85p00 acres. Away to the north tower the hills 

ol ^tlio Australian Alps, presenting an c\!ibr-changing picture. Eaw-Baw, Mount Useful, 

1)011 Cruachan, Mount AN'ellington, Castlehill, are all familiar objects iii tbe landscapeff 

For months in tlie year they are ^now-elad, and the view of their long sweep from 
ftlie steamer’s deeje is perfect. ^ The lal/o is apparently land-locked, and were it not 
ibr thf' magnificent prospect of tlie mountains, the journey across it would bo 
uninteresting enough, despite the enormous numbers of black swan, ducks, ^ and other 
birds which disport on its surface, sometimes collecting in such numbers as to resemble 
islands in the expanse. But after a run of a dozen miles an opening presents itself, 
and the lioat shoots into M‘Lellan’s Straits. “ Straits,” as they are called, are pecu- 
liarities of the lakes. M‘Lellan’s unites Lake ^^'ellington and Lake Victoria, and 
M‘Millan’s Svraits performs the same office for Jjake Victeria and liake King. 

The boat glides into an expanse of perfectly smooth water fringed with ti-tree apd 
rush, which bow their tall heads, in response to the “ wash ” of the steamer, in a graceful 
yet fantastic, manner. Every now and again an opening in the wall of ti-trcc discloses a 
little ])i(!ture of surpassing beauty framed by Natuip’s own kindly hands. For a peep 
is afforded of some back-water or glassy pool covered with swans sailing about in ])airs, 
and lookinoj like stately frigates b)' the side of the lessei* grebes, or of the teal and black 
duck, which sliare their happy solitudes. A blast upon tlie steam-whistle will scare 
millions into flight ; and there is no juuttier sight than a flight of black swan, for then 
tlie pure white of their under-pinions is exposed, and glistens like snow hi the "sun. 
Little cygnets, like lialls of fluff', paddle desjierately for the sedges, but all seem to 
jecogiiis^) that they have been the victims of a false alarm, and in a few minutes the 
])icture has re-arranged itself. For half-a-dozen miles the st.raits e»tend ; beauty aftei* 
beauty is disclosed ; but the eye, thanks t.o the ox(]uisite green of the vegetation, never 
wearies — and, indeed, nothing could be less monotonous. 

^ Bresently the trees and the reeds get thinner on tlie ])anks, the “trees cease, the 
reeds stand out in le?isening numbers, till only a solitary flag on cither side tells that 
the straits have been 2 )asscd through, and that Lake Victoria has been entered. Back 
fi'om liakes AVellington and Ahetoria lie fertile lands, but the lakes themselves support 
a thriving population who live on their shores, but pursue their business upon the 
waters. ^ Animation is given to the scene by the boats of the flshermen, their sails 
gleaming white in the sun. They waylay the steamers on the downward trip to 2 )ick 
up the empty baskets flung overboard to them; they intercck^pt them on the ^upward 
trip to place on board the harvest of the deep. Thousands of baskets of excellent fish 
annmdiy reach the Melbourne markets from the Gi])])slandr lakes. Lake A'ictoria pos- 
sesses features which Lake Wellington does not. The former is longer, but narrower, 
and bold bluffs jut out here and there, of Avhich Storni Point and the Red Bluff' are 
notable examples. ' ^ 

Sunset on the lakes is always to be admired. AVhether the ruler of the day • 
dips in yellow splendour, gilding the sparkling waves before his final disappoaiUnce, 
Avhether Ifo sets, as Avhen bush-fii’cs are raging, a dreadful ball of red fire, tinging 
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the water with a Bloody hue, or whether, asf sometimes^ in winter, when the sky is 
crossed and barred by shafts of green and yeUow and crimson uniting upon the water 
in indescribable tints — sunset* is always a distinct feature while travelling upon tffe 
Hikes After*tho disappearance of the last trembling flicker of declining day, sometimes 
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a ghast’i^^ twilight sets in,^a min gling of water and sky that has an indefinable chann, 
but happy the traveller who secs the full moon rise. 

Should the night bo very* dark, a display of fireworks from the funnels begins 
which outrivals all the efforts of professional pyrotechnists. For the lake-boats bum 
wdbd, and the sparks rush* eut dn such scarlet rout as would hcPve considerably 
astonished old Tubal •Cain himself They arc wafted high into tho heavens," gyi’ate for 
a while in space, and then, swift as an arrow and almost as straight, pjsnge iqto the 
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dark waters to be extinguished for evir. The pretty fishing village of Paynesville is 
in M/Millan’s Straits.^ That the sea is bring neared is evidenced by the changed colour 
dfi tfie water and the unmistakable odour of seaweed. It is here that most of the 
fishermen live, and their huts, with a public-house or so, form quite a considerable 
settlement. Across the strait is ilS^aymond Island, dear to sportsmen ; further on in 
that direction th^ bcautifitl Back Lakes and the Southern Ocean. 

Erom this little fishing hamlet three routes diverge — the one to Bairnsdale, another 
to the Tainbo River and the Omeo track, the third to the Lakes* Entrance and the 
Snowy River. The tourist may select which he likes. That which leads to Bairnsdale 
conducts him up the Mitchell River, which discharges itself through the midst of a 
remarkable nock of land caused by the deposition of silt or detritus from the moun- 
tains. Year by year the neck pushes itself further and further into the lake, and the 
traveller fiiivls himself a]q)arently sailing on a can«al coiii?tructed between two bays, into 
either of which he could easily cast a stone. 

The Mitchell River is one of the most interesting of all those Avliich fall into the 
lalvcs, because every rood of its banks, from Lake King to the town of Bairnsdale, bears 
evidence of human industry, while on the bank^ the native characteristics can be 
observed in full glory. Thus, while native arborescent shrubs with ' a wealth of 
blossom clothe and consolidate the immediate banks, the flats on either side are 
occupied by hop and maize plantations. To sail up tho^ Mitchell Ruur at certain 
seasons of the year is to revive memories of the Kentish hop-gi’ounds, the avenues 
stretching into dim distances, while at others the brilliant green of the maize fm*ms 
a background which is superb in its suggestiveness of riches. Bairnsdale is prettily 
situated on an emiiv^ncc overlooking the river, whose fertile flats spread for miles, and 
are unsui’passed for fertility in any part of Australia. Sunset on the lakes has been 
alluded to as a sight by no means to be missed, but a summer sunset on the ilitchell 
River forms one of those glorious scenes w'hich paintci’s love to delineate. 

There are some seven rivers falling into the lakes, und another which should by 
no means escape notice is tlie Tambo. It also discharges itself into Lake King, and 
is navigable for sixteen or seventeen miles, when ra 2 )ids check further progress on the 
]mrt of the steamers which i-egularly ascend it, w> less for the purpose of conveying 
])roduco grow7i upon its prolific 1/anks than to allow lovers of the picturesque to discover 
hitliertr> unknown delights. At its mouth the Tambo is a lovely wide stream, abounding 
in waterfowl of every dcscri])tion. The swan, the ibis, the lonely cfane,' make it their 
chosen abode, and shelter they have in plenty. Further u]), ‘the river contraats until 
it runs between almost precipitous clitts of limestone, abounding with fossils such as 
are dear to the hearts of geologists. The immediate country is acciounted especially 
rich, and magnificent croj)s of hops and maize rew'ard the toil » of the settlers, who 
have taken up what once Avas considered rather an unpromising country. Above 
Bruthen, which town is served by the navigation of the Tambo, the scenery, backed up 
by wild mountains, becomes exquisite, and there ' are "reaches and quiet pools in the’ 
river wdiich would repay hours of fatigue to reach. The Tambo is eertainly Che'* gem 
of Australian* civers. 
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The tliird route which has been spokerf of is that which leads to the “.Lakes’ 

^ Eptrance/’ As will have been inferred by tlfe reader, a 'system of lakes fed b}" more 
than half-a-dozen snow-fed streams of magniAide, and lying in “close juxtaposition lo 
the^sea, mujit have outlet ; and so it is. Eut it unfortunately happens that the outlet 
— or, as the usual Australian habit of inversion will Call it, th5 entrance — to the lakes 
is of a shifty character. To-day it may be here, to-ntolTow a mile and a half oti*; a 
day or two more, and the capricious entrance nears its old location. * The fact is that 
the lakes discdiarge their iniglity contents into the ocean at what is known as the 
Ninety-mile Eeacli, bcilig that enormous bight which lies between Wilson’s rromoiitory,i 
the^ southernmost point of the continent, and Cape Howe, the easternmost point. “ The 
long wash of Australasian seas” is here no poetical tietion. 

The cruel breakers lash and foam along this coast, and vain appear to be the 
attempts of man to stem them. It will be seen at a glance that, granted sm outlet to the 
siia, the j)roduce of Gippsland could be conveyed to the markets by the cheapest of all 
carriage, that of water, but occasionally days, weeks, and even months elapse l)efore vessels 
can cross the bar formed by the meeting of the outflowing waters of the lakes and the 
inflowing ocean. To remedy this it has been determined to form an artificial entrance, 
and the adficc of the most eminent engineers of England has been sought. Even at 
the works now in progress the lovers of the pictures(pie will not languish, thougli in 
the midst of utilitarian, scheme, for the restless ocean, impatient df the pnii}' 
hands which would fain control it, occasionally lashes itself into fury, and in a few 
hoite sweeps away the result of the expenditure of thousands of pounds, tinats enormous 
piles like so many matches, and with many a hoarse murmur billow tells to billow 
the tale of the work of destruction. 

It is just where the works are in progress that the beauty of the lake's centres. 
Op])ositc lies the little township of Ciminghame, the resort in summer of tourists, whos(‘ 
number year ‘’by year gets greater as the country is explored and its manifold beauties 
are unfolded. ^\"fthin easy resell are all the beauty-spots of the lakes. Metung, with the 
lovely jkneroft Eay, its glassy back-waters swanning with fish and fowl, lies to the west ; 
Lake Tyers, of which more anon,* to the cast. Just ojiposite the Lakes’ Entrance 
woi-ks is the blufl' known as Ehilimna (the “beautiful”), from which eminence an 
almost unc(iualled view is to be obtained. Lake after lake, arm after arm, can bo descried 
to the right; to tlie left the great wdiite horses of the Southern Ocean cljasc each 
other along the lengthening strand ; in front, and at the back, lie gullies whMi put to 
shame the efforts of pciot or painter to describe them. There is one immediately behind 
this coign of vantage, filled with miraculous ferns and mosses and sweet-scented star- 
blossomed crceping-plantii. The voice of the bell-bird is never hushed within its 
recesses, and it might have been of such a sylvan retreat that Kendall, that true 
Australian poet, wrote: — * 

October, the maiden of bright golden tresles, 

Loiters fo# love in these cool wildernesses ; 

JiOiters knee-deep in the passes to listen. 

Where dripping rocks gleam and the leafy pools glisten. 
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“ Welcome as waters unkisi >d by the summers 
Are the voices of bell-birtL to thirsty far-comers 
When fiery '^December sets Voot in the forest, 

Aad the need of the wayfi{-er presses the sorest. 

Pent in the ridges for ever and ever, 

The bell-birds direct him to spring and to river 
With ring and vfith ripple, like runnels \s'hose torrents 
Are toned by Jhe pebbles end leaves in the currents.” 

Indeed, there is much life about these seeming solitudes. An ardent, though 
anonymous, lover of Nature writes, “ The lakes have an additional charm, in that much 
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of the wild life yet remains. The heights above the entrance are a naturalist’s paradise?! 
From the denser thickets wonga-wonga and bronzewing pigcqris — shy as a nightingale — 
flutter out and are gone in an instant.” 

“ On moonlight nights one can lie in the shadow of the'' thickets and see tlje lyre- 
bird come out into the open glades and play about. As iflie black cockatoo passes 
overhead, the spots of flame in his broad tail light u^i a coat otherwise sable. The 
thnishes have a plumage as bright as the bronzewing, and with their white throats and 
flintails — a characteristic of ^tropical birds — they arc altogether mom gay than the 
modest swept-voiced immigrants beneath the launistinas in our gardens. Down in the 
grassy hollows one is startled with the sudden hum of beating wings, aiid a little'^king- 
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quail, not larger than a pipit, whirrs away inh the distance. Amongst the most 
beautiful of Gippsland birds is the white crane, with its curvbd beak, serpent head, and 
snfewy plumes flowing out airily from back, brAst, and head. Thb bitfem, with its^ 
wealth of browp breast-feathers, dreams in the starlight, and about the lake-timber tlie 
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sooty owl *(in appearance an undoubted night-jar, but with talons ahnost as terrible as 
an eagle’s) makes his home. AVhen the rustic of his beating wings was heard in the 
darkness above the aboriginal camps, the natives whispered to each other that a bad 
spirit was abroad. 

vThe sea-birds Jirc thick abci.it the shore. Pacific gullS, dull-grey Dr black and 
white, •wheel about;, in hundreds, and when a dead fish is cast up by the wayOs. these 
seti-scavengers, with their strange razor-bills, soon give it interment. 
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■ Such are some of the charactcrisfi’cs of the lake-scencry ; but it is impossible to part 
from it without a glimpse at the “ gem iof Lake-land ” — Lake Tyers. The lake in question 
r is only separated Irom the sea by a th^n line of hummocks, and when it is reached it ti:;es 
itself upon the traveller’s mind. Lake Tyers in itself is in no way remarkable, save that 
upon its shores stands another of the aboriginal mission-stations, presided over by 
Mr. Bulmer — a very picturesque plaro, with neat buildings and quite a pretentious 
chpreh. But it has two “ arms,” and he who misses exploring these, loses glimpses of 
the loveliest scenery to be found throughout the length and breadth of tne land. 

It is almost imf)ossible to be too enthusiastic about the Nowa-Nowa Arm. Jjike 
Tennyson’s brook, it “ winds about and in and out,” but it is fifteen miles in length, and 
of corresponding breadth. It has little bays and arms of its own; it has charming 
spots scattered along its banks, where are creeks falling into the main water ; and dells and 
waterlallfi and mossy glades abound all along its beauteous shores. The foliage which 
fringes this arm is ex(|uisite, and the oye meets new beauties in every direction. It need 
be scarcely said that it is in this jiarticular that most Australian scenery fails. It is the 
lovely foliage which lends to Windermere and other English lakes their chiefest charm ; 
it is because in (Tippshmd tender greens as well as russet-browns and streaks of crimson 
enliven the landscape that its woodlands are never monotonous. AnotJier arm of Lake 
Tyers is only inferior to the Nowa-Xowa. 

ThA’e are many such “ arms ” to bo found branching from off tlje lakes, and the 
North Arm, near the entrance, might bo cited as an example but none equal the 
ones of which we have been S|)caking. The water sparkles, the fish Idiip, the wdiole 
scene is one of contentment and pt^ace, far enough removed from the bus}" haunts of 
men to justif}" the hope that thus they may remain to be a joy to thousands yet 
unborn. Of themselves, the lakes, it ma}^ be said that their full glamour can never be 
experienced until one has sat out at night watching the long rollers of the St)Uthern 
Ocean dash on the beach — as dash they do, and ever wull, even on tke calmest of soft 
summer nights. It is on just such a night that the exejuisit^ l)cauty of water in 
motion is most apparent. The weaves — they arc scarcely breakers — now ei^ine rolling 
crisply in, laving the yellow sands as gently as a mother w^ould caress a sleeping child. 

In the broad daylight, no matter how gently the tide cree])s in between the rocks 
(between the hays of the ])ier the w"orkmen are yonder painfully struggling with sea- 
W"ee^), one is irresistibly reminded of Kingsley’s “ cruel crawling foam but at night it 
is bbautiful, and cruelty and treachery are forgotten. Below laps the wave ; above 
shine the moon and the stars. On such a night, in the mic|st of such a scene, Brunton 
Stephens’ exquisite lines will recur : — t. 

“ Out oii the- orb-studded night, and the crescent effulgence of Dian : 

Out on the far-gleaming star-dust, that marks where the angqls have trod ; 

Out on the gem-pointed Cros.«, and the glittering %;)omp of Orion — 

Flaming in measureless azure, the coronal jewels of God. 

■f ♦ 

Oh ! summer night of the South ! Oh ! sweet langubr of zephyrs love-sighing 
Oh ! mighty circuit of shadowy solitude holy and still ! 

]yi usi(; scarce audible, echoloss harmony joyously dying — 

Dying in faint susi)irations o’er meadow, and forest, and hill ! ’’ 
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From Sale another journey may be undertakfj[i, and the seeker after the picturesque 
in^ Gtppsland should not neglect to take it. jin the earl}" days of the settlement 
Fort Albert was the place wheilce supplies were drawn; and though the railway ha^ 
changed that, S coach still runs daily between the two places, and settlement in Old 
South Gippsland is rapidly progressing. Between Ros^dale and “The Fort,” and in the 
vicinity of the ranges called after Count Strczl<>cki, therd exists a territory of which 
alleged fabulgus accounts Jiave been received concerning its great fertilit}", its wondrous 
vegetation, its apparentl}" unconquerable difficulties. 

But the “ fables ” ha^"e been verified by the experience of the stout-heaited yeomen 
who Itave selected land in the almost unexplored areas of the county of Buln- 
Buln. This is the country of big trees. One was measured by a Government 
surveyor whicdi Avas eighty-one foot in circumference at a height of seven feet from the 
ground. One burned to the ground was found to be, within the holloAV retfjess of its 
stuifi}), twenty-five feet in J:he clear. These mammoths of the forest — the Eiicalyptm 
mayifdalinu — shoot up to a height of from two hundred to tliree hundred feet Avithout 
a branch marring their splelidid ])illars. The undergrowth is of the inuskAvood, the 
hazel, and the sassafras, and is wortli^- of the stately neighbours Avhoso feet it clothes. 
The soil which can support A’egetation of this sort is of tfie richest, and it may go 
without saying that there is not a square yard of it Avhich Avould not delight the soft] 
of a botanist. Here, again, the Avealth and beaut}^ of tlio foliage jire very markSd. From 
these forest .recesses the visitor emerges into beautiful glades, gorgeous Avitli resplendent 
verdure. 

One of the most picturesque portions of South Giiq)shmd is to be found on tlie 
Agnes lli\'cr, a tributary of tlio Franklin. Here are falls of a beaujy rivalling those of 
the t^alifornian valleys, Avlii(di eveiyone loiOAvs in })ictures. The Agnes Falls descend 
in an unbroken sheet for a hundred feet. The slender spray is tossed about like a 
bridal veil in the fair sJiinmer weather Avheii floods are out; and at all seasons Avheii 

• it 

the sun is shining the iridescc'iit hues of the rainboAv play about the rocky stream, 
which receives Avelcome su])ply from^ the higher lands. These unexplored localities 
Avill one day be as much sought after as places noAV Avorld-famous ; meanwhile they are 
knoAvn but to fcAv surveyors and ardAit bushmen. 

There is just one other locality to Avdiich reference should be made, llic em- 
bofichure of thc^noble Snowy River, Avhich rises in New South Wales, is Avithjn this 
territory of Gij)psTiind. Thg river is one of those streams A\diose CA’ery movement 
fifficinatos — now braAvling •between precipitous rocks, iioav flashing over pebbly reaches, 
and anoT»t falling into silent pftols. It may yet come to be knoAvn to fame as a salmon- 
ri\"er, for strenuous efl'orts haAO been made to acclimatise the monarch of riA"er-fish in 
its snoAv-fed Avaters, ahd then another chapter in the book of picturescpie Gippsland Avill 
be opened. 

^ It would be unjust to close any account of this* province Avithout a word as to 
its inhabitants. Thc}^ are generous and hospitable — traits Avhich miglit be expected, 
oonsidcring the character of the early pioneers. Altogether Gippsland may lay fair 
claim to be considered the most interesting portion of Victoria. It occupies nejirly a 
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fifth of the colony, and is yet practic^y unexplored. It was but "the other day that the 
existence of a niountain-la^e was nuu^ known, which hereafter may figure amongst the 
jnost picturesque of all its features. Its mountains,* its lakes, and its noble rivef- 
systems continue to justify the appellation which M'Millan bestowed upon it of Cale- 
dcmia Amtralia; for, without the rigorous climate of Scotland, it contains in a singular 
degree many of Scotia’s* chaiacteristiesj. 
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THE ADELAIDE AND MELBOUBNE RAILWAV. 

Erom Adelaide— I&oolsior— Mount Barker— Strathalbj-n— Ninety Mile ^Desert— Majlee-Somb—Wclls— Border 
Toi^n and Servicetowii — Nhill — Kiata — Horsham — Sta well — Gold — Hall's Gap — VinejTirds — ^Ararat — 
Melbourne. % ^ 

« i^NLV a very short time ago the journey between Adelaide .and 
: Melbourne was performed" in vehicles or on liorseback, or, not 

uncommonly, on foot. By the most direct road the journey oc- 
C- • ^ . cupied many days, according to the rate of travel. But now all is 

altered. The distance by rail from Adelaide to the Victorian border 
. is 100 miles, and thence to Melbourne 3132, or nearly *510 miles 

in all. By the daily express "a traveller 
can leave Adelaide at half-past two 
o’clock in the afternoon of one day 
and arrive in Melbourne ,at fifteen 
minutes to ten on the morning of the 
day following. And this is done on a 
railway said to be one of the bcsl- 
constructed lines in the world, and one 
on which many engineering difficulties 
had to bo overcome. It is built on 
the broad gauge, and throughout the 
ioumey the carriagott rup as smjoothly 
as on a bowling-green. The train in- 
cludes a boudoir-car, arranged into 
berths for sleeping ; and travellers say 
that this is the most comfortable carriage 
and the smoothesf in its motion that 
they have ever known. 

On leaving the Adelaide statioiT the train sweeps away southwards, and after 
passing through the suburban towns of Goodwood and Mitcdiam begins then to ascend 
the* hills. Mitchp,m is prettily situated on a spur of the Mount Lofty Range, arjd is a 
favourite place of residence with men of business. But though it can boast of splendid 
views, its channs are quTckly forgotten by the traveller as he is carried onward and 
upward. »The panorama of valley, plain, and sea unfolded before him is not to be 
easily surpassed in any pari of the Avorld. The gradients are very steep, and many 
tunnels are passed through. In the neighbourhood of Blackwood Station (which is 
reached in eleven and a half miles) is an extensive brick manufactory, and about one 
mil§ distant are stiawberry gardens, ^some of them several apres in extent. Fruit trees 
of all^ descriptions flourish exceedingly, and in a valley to the south of lilackwood 
stands a large jam factory , 
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At this station the line turns Abruptly northward, forming a long loop, horse- 
shoe-shaped. It still ascends, and at^^Belair rises to a height of 1,008 leet. Besides, 
the beauty of the (Scenery, this place as noted for a building surrounded by grouncV. 
iSnci known aS the Inebriates’ Retreat. It can accommodate fifty-two patients, o^id 
many men have felt rthankful ,for the renewed health of mind and body gained within 
its walls. From Belair to .Uppei Sturt, Mount Lofty, and Aldgate stations the train 
passes along tHe sides of steep hills. Orchards clothe their slopes, and gardens smile 
from the rich soil of the shady valleys. The last-named station is the terminus of the 
suburban traffic. Six trains are daily despatched thither; and, though it is nearly 
twenty- two miles from the city, a number of citizens live there. There are many 
beautiful houses in the neighbourhood, for, being 1,092 feet above the sea, the heat of 
the summeivmonths is little felt. 

Mount Lofty, the station immediately preceding Aldgate, is at an altitude ol' 
1,700 feet, ‘the highest point on the line, where the descent commences. It will interest 
Londoners to hear that the chief hotel in Aldgate is called “ The Pump.” Aldgate 
itself is a queer transference of a name. It would be difficult to find any place less 
like a ward of London than this new “Old Gate.” 

After Bridgewater comes Balhannah, a prottyj^ quaint, sleepy hollow of a place on 
the Onkaparinga River; and the next station is Mount Barker .1 unction. The line that 
here brai:yches off turns away to the right, and runs to Victor Harbour, a favourite 
summer resort. There arc two places on this line that ai’c worthy of mention, and to 
them we will turn for a few rninut-es. 

Taking them in order, wo come first to ^foimt Barker, where wo find ourselves in 
one of the oldest districts in the province of South Australia. The })ionccrs settled 
here because tJie hind was good, and also, probably, beciiusc the climate in winter 
reminded them in some degree of the old country they had left, falls of snow being 
by no means uncommon. The whole place has a touch of England ‘d)out it. There 
are hedges of gorse and sweet-briar; the elm and the oak, the walnut and the chestnut, 
together with many other English trees, flourish, and hoid sturdily to their habit of 
shedding their leaves in winter. The town (containing some seven hundred peo})le) is 
a quiet, homely place, well drained, and pleasant to live in. Once it was a centre of 
active life, but now the tide has flowed northward, and the old place is somewhat 
stagnant. 

St^athalbyn, the next town of any size on this lino, is a little Irrgrn* than Mount 
Barker. The country surrounding it is hilly on three sides, while on the fourth and 
southern side the land stretches away to Lake Alexandrina in a scrub-covered plain. 
The town is exceedingly pretty — quite as picturesque as Mount Barker, though in a 
different way. Before the line was opened, Strathalbyn experienced busier times than it 
now does, for the main road to Milang, Wellington, and overland to Victoria, passed 
through it. The River Angus runs through the town. In summer it exists merely as 
a chain of water-holes, but in winter it comes down in flood, and not imfrequently 
overflows .its banks and docs damage to farms and gardens. The population numbers 
about eight hundred, and consists for the most part of industrious and well-to-do people. 
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NINETY MILE DES^IRT. 

But now, returning^to Mount Barker Junction, the traveller is* whirled onwards to 
^airne, a littlfe country village of some four hundred souls, lying 1,245 feet above the 
^^segl and environed by heavily-timbered hills. 

^At the Murray Bridge the train stays for twenty minutes for a hasty meal. The 
bridge Itself (which was built in 1879) is worthy of notieg, from tli^) fact that it is the 
largest structure of its kind in Australasia, and somCijveferei^ce to it will bo found ^ 
p. 1G3, Vol. II. The township is practically biit^three years olfl, and therefore has no 
buildings of iKiportancc, but, situated where rail joins river, it must grow. 

From the bridge the line runs almost parallel to the river until it reaches a point 
known by the ridiculous name of Tailem Bend. Here the Murray turns south-west- 
ward ih its course to Lake Alexandrina, and the railway keeps straight on across 
what is known as the Ninety Mile Desert. The very name “ desert ” calls up, in 
imagination, scenes where bleak, sandy, waterless wastes everywhere meet the eye, 
a place the abominable desolation of which is heightened by «an occasional* oasis of 
pasture-land and sparkling sjjring. But here we have no desert in the proper sense 
of the word. The soil is sandy, and is covered for mile after mile with mallee-scrub. 
This consists of a species of eucalyptus gi'owing in dense clumps. The bole is a huge 
‘piece of ratherj^ flat, gnarled wood, ^lot more than about twelve inches thick, and 
covering the ground with what is termed a scab ” of several scpiaro feet. From the 
lower side numerous small roots shoot down into the earth, and from the uj^ier side 
j'ises a cluster ol stems of the thickness of a reed. They reach a height of twelve or 
fourteci) fee^ Avithout a branch, and then carry a head of long dark-green leaves 
peculiar to the species. On many of tliese I'oots no fewer than fourteen stems may 
be counted. AMicre roads or raihvays have l>cen cut through, the scnib stands up on 
either side like a Avail, and as the height is A^ery uniform, the effect is cxceecjingly 
monotonous. This, hoAvever, is not so noticeable nor so tiresome Avlicn travelling by 
I'ail as it was in ^.he past, Avhcii the journey had to be done by coach or on horseback. 
In those days the traveller could see the road sti*etching on in front of him for 
mile after mile Avith no object o*f interest upon Avhieh to rest his eye ; and yet this 
scrub, dreary and monotonous as it is, possesses a (piality of sterling value. Its roots, 
long slender fibres, reach doAvii to great depths and extract tlie moisture from the 
soil. They hold it in quantity to supply the tree, and if a traveller finds himself 
benighted and Avithout Avater, these roots Avill afford him succ(:)ur. All that is 
necessary is to. dig them uj), break them into lengths of about tAvelve inches teach, 
and stand them on end in a quart-pot or other A^essel. The water, clear and colct, Avill 
thin dram from them, and by constantly repeating the process a drink can be 
obtained. » 

Besides these trees the native pine and the (juandong (or native peach) are to be 
found in considerable numbers. *The pine is ornamental, and its stem is avcU adapted 
for telegraph-poles. The peach is a much smaller tre^, seldom groAving to a height 
(ixcci^ding ten or tVclve feet. • ,It Jias graceful foliage, and bears fryit of Avhich 
the chieJF feature is ihe stone — round, and covered Avith indentation of. curious 
aild intricate pattern. These, Avhen set in silver and strung together, form very elegant 
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ingi. the stone is tough, and acrid to the 


taste, very difibrent to the luscious and delicate flavour generally associated with 
peaclres. In ^the < season some of the settlers gather peaches and make them into 
a preserve. 

At one or two points along the line the ground has been clearjjjd, and attempts 
have been made to cultiv'ate the land. The malice is not troublesoiijie to destroy ; in 
agricultural areas the plan adopted is to break it d(/wn by means of h\jgo rollers 
drawn by bullocks oV horses ; it is then left until rdry, and tlien burned. In many places 
mallee land is of good quality. 

The Desert soil is a loamy sand, and althougli the general impression is that the 
climate is arid, the rainfall, as registered for a considerable space of time by one or two 
settlcis in the district, amounts to no less than from eisrhteen to twentv-five inches in 
the year. A suggestion worthy of consideration has beer made relative to cultivating 
the Desert, and that is, that nearly the whole of the land is suitable for flower-fanniiig. 
It is believed that lavender, mint, sage, rosemary, thyme, marjoram, and other plants 
of like nature would grow well, and would produce great quantities of essential oils. 
There is no doubt that the vine and the olive would ^dso do well. 

For many years sheep-farmers have occupied portions of the Desert, but it is not 
country that can carry many sheep. Water has l)een fixund in well£> of no great depth, 
but the .supply has not been large. At the time when the iriter-colonial railway was 
in course of construction the want of water for the engines was felt. The Govemment 
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of South Australia tljen, following the advice of Mr. Henry Y. L. Brown, F.O.S., 
.Government ’Geologist of the Province, decided th test the Country for artesian water. 
^Jbore was put dowif at Tintinarra, midway across the Desert, and iit a depth of about 
30(i feet a splendjd stream of fresh water was struck. It rose in the pipes to the' 
Siirfacd, and still continues to flow. There is no doubt ihat many other artesian wells 
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are to be obtained m the same district, and then irrigation would be a matter not very 
difficult to accomplish. 

# As the train approaches Border Town, the Desert is left behind, and a finer class 
of country entered upon. In place of sand there is rich black soil; the monotonous 
n^alloe, the pines, and the peach-trees give place to noble ^ red-gums, boxwood, and 
peppermint-gum trees. »The traveller heaves an involuntary sigh of relief, for both 
.eye and brain rejoice at the change of scene. ^ It is probably night as the traveller 
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passes through, but the Australian bush looks its best in clear moonlight The 
peculiar charm of its weifdncss is thbn most Mt 

Border l\)wn' is 183 miles from Adelaide. It is situated in the centre of t'le 
Tatiara District, and is built on rising gi'ound on one of the banks of the Tatiara creek. 
It was founded by "the South Australian (fovernment in 1851 as a dep6t for tl'j 
•“guld. escort from the ^Viet^rian* diggings, and from this fact it derives additional 
interest, and, !is Australian towns go, is of almost venerable age. At the present 
time it can boast of being the place where the telegraphic messages between Mclbourmi 
and Adelaide are repeated. The climate arul soil are favourable to the growth of 
vines, but at present wheat is the chief article |)roduced. The area under cultivation 
equals close upon ten thousand acres, and in favourable seasons the yield Is very 
heavy. Local Government is represented by a District Council, having control of tlu^ 
roads in an area of 102 square miles. Though the place is called Border Town, the 
traveller is not yet on the border of South Australia. 

The next stopping-place on tlu^ line is Wolseley, nftmod after England’s “ only 
general.” Although small, the town is an important place, and in time will probably 
grow into a fair-sized city. It is the place where a branch line leaves the main trunk, 
and runs in a south-wciitorly direction to XarS-coorte ; and there it forks — in oiu^ 

c^liroction to Mount Gambier and Beaebport, and in the otluu* to Kingston or Lacepeebi 
Bay. • 

Very shortly after leaving Wolseley, tluj train enters the Debatable Band — a strip 
of (iountry lying between the two colonies, and to Avhicb both lay claiiR. How tins 
dispute arose, or how it happened that this particular boundary-line was not pro])orly 
set out from the very beginning, are questions which would requires more space in 

whicii to ankwer^ them than can be here allowed. A great deal of corrcspondenccj 

concerning the matter has ])assed between the Govornments of Victoria and South 

Australia, but no arrangoment has as y(*t, been made. \"ictoria thinks, thati as her sistcu* 
has such an immense tc;rritory she can w(dl alford to be generous ^nd yield the land 
up with a good grace; while South Australia, on the (>ther hand, says that she cannot 
afford to surrender an acre. The latest suggtsHtion is that the matter be referred to 
the Privy Council for settlement ; while the one thing that is quite clear is that a 
lino of longitude is not a good boundary. The amount of land in dispute hardly 
appears to be Avorth the expense, for the term “strip” accurately describes it. It is 
13G chains wide, and extends the whole length of the A^ictorian border, a distance of 
about 342 miles. It is of fair quality, and at the present time is occupied and governed 
by Victoria. It is leased for grazing purpos(»s, and the rents range from Id. to* 3s. 
per acre per annum. The inter-colonial railway passes across it, and Servicetown, 
the first station met with on the Victorian side, is built upon it. This place is calk'd 
after the Hon. James Service, ibr some years Prime Minister of Victoria ; and it is 
appropriately named, seeing ^i^hat he is a strong advocate of Australian federation, a 
cause which*^ inter-colonijfl railways will surely advance 

At this place the fact that the traveller has entered another colony is marked 
by. the appearance of Custom House oflScials and the examination of luggage ■ for 
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dutiable goods. This is by no means a pleasant ordeal to have to go through at any 
|ime, still less when it occurs in the middl(3 of a long railway journey, and at night. 
An this instance it can bo obviated by booking luggtigc through ’'to Melbourne, 
the examinatyni is not made until the terminus is reached. 

From Servicetown the express train runs through* Leeor, Lillimur, Kaniva, Miram 
Piram, Diapur, and Tarraiiginnie, not ^ ^ stopping until Nhill Is 

reached. Of these half-dozen little 7/ places (note the ^ative 
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names) Kaniva is the largest, 
of ;150 people ; and Lillimur 
250. ' Both places Rafter the 
tralian townships) have in- 
banks, and luitels — and all 
pros{)eroiis. . It • was neai* 
great rejoicings, the last bolt 
inter-colonial line ; it was 
(JiiiV? 24), in the year 188(i. 
once spoke of a proposc'd 
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with a population 
comes second, with 
maimer of* Aus- 
stitutes, churches, 
are thriving and 
Kaniva. that, amid 
was ])iit into the 
Midwinter Day 
A poetical writer 
railway across Ncav 


Zealand as the “ inarriagc-ring of an island.” Following his example, a joker, called 
the Adelaide umi Tl^Ielboume Railway the marriage-lines of two cities. 

At Nhill the train, stoj^s for a lew minutes. Within the last few months this 
township has made rapid pr(^ress, and though the present population does not number 
much bdyond one hundred^ it will soon i-apidly incrca.so. In addition to being on the 
inter-colonial railway^ it is on the main road to the South Australian border, and 
therefore receiveg double traffic. • Its name is curious, and is said to have been given 
to the locality by the natives. An ancient blackfellow,* on being questioned as to its 
menning, replied that it was “fcountry belonging to no one,” *no good.” This may have 
been •due to the.fact that there are no natural waters near Nhill, the present supply 
being artificial. To the natives country such.aa this would be practicalljr. useless, and 
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it is certain that they did not make much use of it, for there ^are no indications of 
encampments, ovens, or barked trees, such as are found in well-watered districts. ^C)n 
l1?c ^ other hancj, there is a classical faction that maintains that Nhill is the Latiii 
nihily and that the name was the result of some early settler’s disgust-. Tn reliance cn 
its future, the little place is mrire than adequately provided with public offices, banks, 
and puices of worship. « ^ 

Kiata, the next station to Nhill, is a place destined to be one of the principal 
grain-depots dii the railway between Dimboola and tlie South Australian border. It is 
the nearest station for country extending twenty miles north, and a large quantity of 
wheat may be expected to come in from the districts lying to the south and south- 
west. The express does not stop at Gerang-Gcrang, but runs on to Dimboola, a town 
situated on the Wimmera River, 24G miles from Melbourne. The name (though it may 
sound like c a native one) is not Australian, but Indian, rand was given to the place by 
the local surveyor, who had at one time lived in the district of Dimboola in Ceylon. 
It is in the centre of the malice country, and has lately risen to a town of some 
importance.^ There are many pretty views in the neighbourhood, and the river (even 
in the height of summer) presents a cool and ])leasant appoaranco. The surrounding 
country is largely cultivated by a number of well-to-do farmers, mahy ^of whom hail 
fibm the Fatherland. Ten miles from the township stands the Antwerp Oil Manu- 
factory, tTne property of Mi\ J. Bosisto, M.L.A., the well-known chemist of Mel- 
bourne, where the leaves from the mallee {Eucahjptas diimom) are distilled for the 
extraction of eucalyptus oil. 

Without stopping, the train passes Wail (for who would stop at a [dace wdth such 
a name ?) and riippinio (the ])enultirnate “ i,” be it noted, is long). A blackfellow 
says tlie word means “set down for rest.” Next comes Horsham, e municipal borough 
built on the Wimmera, a very typical Australian river. It begins \v(‘ll, and continues 
well, being a most res[)e(itable river at Horsham. It ])ushes north, ati if to join the 
Murray, and if it had only fullilled its promises it would have bec-n the making of a 
district; but its sU’cngth is inadequate, it is unable to force its way through the 
sandy soil, and the Murray is never reached. Horsham is one of the (diief towns on 
the inter-colonial railwfiy, the |)oj)ulation being estunated at about 2,500, and it is daily 
increasing. It is the princi[)al town in the Wimmera district, and is the centre of 
extensive plains. The country is used chiefly for agricidtural purposes, and a vast 
amouilt of land has been “ selected.” One of the principal buildings ns the hospital, a 
large brick building divided into three wards, and standing or a roseiwe of nine acres, 
well planted with flowers, trees, and shrubs. Patients a^-e received fi’om all parts of 
the country within a radius of twenty-five miles. Anothfw largo Imilding Comprises 
the post-office, land-office, and sub-treasury. Horsham can also , boast of a town-hall. 
Masonic hall, shire-hall, court-house, police-station, sfirvey offices, two flour-mills, five' 
branches of banks, five churdhes, two foundries, an institute containing nearly two 
thousand volumes, and a State school having afi average attendance of nearly 300 
scholars; hotels and stores and shops of every description abound. 

yhe Bcyteinical Gardens at Horshhni arc very extensive, no less than thirty-seven 
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acres being, reserved ffor them. Of this area, l^owever, only ten acres are cultivated. 
^Jihe, fountain and the fcm-housc arc notable objects, and well 'worthy of the town. A 
"^facing club has long been in existence, and the racecourse encloses within , ils 
bdhndarics ninety -five acres. The town is supplied with water rjjised by steam-pumps 
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into a resen^oir, and thence flows in open channels through the « surrounding country. 
The Weir is one of the prettiest sights on the Wimniera, and is much frequented 
'pjeijtsure parties. • ^ 

Jung-Jung is six miles further on. The aborigines say “Jung” means breast, axid 
Jung-Jung, two breasts. The nox^t stopping-place is Murtoa. Here live a thousand 
people, governed locally hy a' Shire Council, editiod by the pastors of seven places of 
worship, and educated by a State school, a {private school, and a newspaper. The town 
is situated oh Ijake Marma. Time is not given in which to view the townships of 
Lnbeck (suggestive of German settlers, who came to the district from South Australia, 
which is full of Germans), Glenoi-cdiy (suggestive of Scotch), and Deep-Lead (which is 
chiefly suggestive of mining), for the train does not |)ull up until Stawell is reached. 

The town of Stawell takes its name from Sir William Foster Stawell, late (Jliief 
Justice of die (Jolony of Victoria, now Ijientenant-C Jovewior, and for many years one*, of 
its leading citizens — a man of great public spirit and of intellectual power. It is a 
very important place, being situated in the centre of the Tleasant Greek goldfield. In 
addition t 9 alluvial diggings, it has very rich quartz reefs, which have proved to be 
payable at great depths. The deepest progressive mine in the colony is here — namely, 
the Magdala — the workings! having reached the depth of 2,500 feet. A^Jiother claim — 
the Pleasant Creek (Voss Company — is said to be the richest in A'ictoria. It has be('n 
sunk to a depth of 1,282 feet, and has been bored by the aid of the diamond drill to a 
further depth of 306 feet. The amount of gold obtained from this eJaim ocpials Oi tons, 
and dividends to the amount of £750,000 have been paid to the shareholders. The 
Oriental Claim has also yielded largo returns. In June, 1878, 300 ])onnds (troy) of 
stone taken from /he l,lG0-foet level yielded no less than 343 ounces of gold. This 
was at the enormous rate of 2,561 ounces to the ton. The minesi omj)loy upwards of 
a thousand men when in full work. The machinery in use com])risos thirty-three 
engines equal to 1,185 horse-povrer, 324 stamps for (^rushing ()iiart,z, and other 
appliances; the whole representing a value of about £130,000. Tla^ 'auriferous ground 
is estimated at twenty-seven square mil(‘S. In addition to the wealth derived' from the 
mines, the country within a radius of forty miles supports a larger agricultural popu- 
lation. The hospital is one of the finest in «the colony. It stands on a ri?sorvo 
twenty acres in extent, but, although it has a good garden, it is not cultivated to the 
extend the committee desire, for to do this would cost more than the funds of the 
charity would warrant. The institute contains U))wards of four thousand volumes. In 
addition to five banks, sc^veral insurance agencies, post and* telegi*a])h offices, and a 
court-house (which cost £8,000), there are two State schools. 

The water supply comes from the upper part of Fyan’s (Jreek, in Hal Is Gap, a 
place in the Grampian Mountains. From a small weir m.ade #of logs the water is 
conveyed by flumes and inverted syphons a distari(*o of seven mib^s. Thence if 
passes through a tunnel 3,300 feet in length and 700 feet below the crest of the 
range. .After leaving the tunnel the water is convejTd for fifteen miles by tweflve- 
inch cast-iron pipes to a reservoir in Stawell, and thence through the town in'servdee- 
^ pipe^. Thc^'ost of constructing the "waterworks has been £110,000. To the south of 
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the town is a Jjotanical Park of fifty-nine acres, fenced, but not yet planted. There is 
•iiUo ji park .(Victoria Park) on the north-east side, of 211 Acres, with several smaller 
-'» 4 Cserves in various jdaces. A rucccoursf* of ninct}-two acres in extent has also been 
, ibi’ftied, and poiisesses a grand stand and saddling-paddock. 

Hall’s Clap, twelve miles from Staw(*ll, is noted for fts beautiful scenery. The gap^ 
runs north and south tlirough the? (iram|)ians i'or a long distance, and is rendered 
picturesque by rocks, ov(*r which many waterfalls dash, and by the Ifeavijy-tim beared 
sides of the hills. Hose s (iap is about ten miles through, and this also is* very prc*tty. 
On the south side the rocks rise almost perpendicularly in ti(>i’ above tiei-, while on 
tlie north side they appear t,o be jumbled together in the utmost confusion. 

To the south of Stawell is Great Western; this neighbourhood was fii’st thickly 
populated in 1850, principally by miners, and some* alluvial diggings are still being 
worked there. The soil and clhnate urv wi‘ll adapU'd to the growth of viyes. The 
plactf is best known for its wine. The first vineyard was established in 1808, and the 
second in 1807. These, and one or two other vineyards, occuj>y 470 acres, and have 
yielded in the season 80,000 gallons of wine and about 180 gallons of brandy. 

Ararat does not sound an Australian naiiK*, but therci is a hill hard T»y, which 
suggested Mouift Ararat in Armenia to that veteran explorcw’ Major Mit(*h(^ll, who is 
j-esponsible for many names in this region. In “Oceana” Mr. Froiuh? wonders who 
named Mount Maeodon. It^was Major Mitchell. The tdwn of Ararat lies «i(^ar the 
#upper valley of the Uiver Jlo[)kins, and has 2,740 inhabitanl;S. Hei'O an.^ many famous 
([uartz ‘and alluvial gold-mines, and the surrounding country is largely cultivated by 
farim^rs. Included in tlu^ number of tfie population arc 2,044 miners, of whom 400 
are Chinese frugally working over again what th(5 white man has left. This town is 
the envy of its ncaghbours for its public* institutions. It possesses a Iftnatic asjdum, 
hospital, gaol, institute, and, of course, Sl.at(^ school. It is supplied with water from 
two reservoirs, with a ca})acity of 45,000,000 and 15,200,000 gallons resjiectively; the 
formation of 4,hes(' eftst £05,000. , 

The liext })lace of note is lleaufort, with a population of 1,0^0. This is also a 
mining district (both alluvial and quUrtz), at one time known as the Fiery Creek 
DiggiKgs, and lies 1,272 feet above t^e level of the sea. The country is hilly and 
heavily timbered, and is devoted t.o sheep and agricultural farming. Mount Cob, in 
th(>, neighbourhood, is (-(debrated for the beauty of its waterfalls and tlu* ]>icturcsque 
features of its davtjSj. 

lJurrumbeet, the next station but one, is situated on the lake of that name — an 
aboriginal w.ord meaning “ mivldy water” (from hitrnnny muddy ; and Ixrfy watei’). It 
is a smalf township of aboyt 100 jicojile. In the district arc numerous flat volcanic 
cones of fertile soil, and the land is used for grazing and shee})-fanning. 

* Scarsdalo JuBction, wliero the? line from Scarsdalt^ joins the trunk four miles from 
Hallarat, is also a mining district, and then comes Ballaritt But this town has a history 
of ifs own, and is well worthy 5f* a separate iirticle ; and thfire are also Tither sections 
which* toll the trawellei^ of the country through which the line passes between ‘Ballarat 
and Geelong, between Geelong and Melbourne. 
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Mythical River— Kennedy — Yorke ' Peninsula — Jungle — Disasters — John McDouall Stuart — The Centro of 
Australia — Burke and Wills f-Jlarly Trouble — At Coopers’s Creek — ^Across the Continent — Sufferings — To 
the Bitter E?id — The Relief Expeditious— Triumph of McKiiilays Party — Walker’s Police Party — Later 
„ Successes. 

W HILE Sturt was making liis escape from the central desert, as described in an 
earlier article,* his old rival, Major (now Sir Thomas) Mitchell was exploring in 
the north of New South Wales and the south of Queensland. Here ho came iipon a 
large river floAving through beautiful grassy country, and this in an access of loyalty 
lie called the A'ictoria, oblivious, as all explorers seem to bti, that there was already on 
the west *coast a river of that naiiKL Mitchell was immensely pleased with his dis- 
covery, and described the river as second to noii(5 in the colony. On his rotui*n, his 
glowing descriptions ol‘ the A'ictoria and the plains and downs dt Central Australia so 
excited the curiosity of the colonists that in the Mlowing year (1(S47) Kennedy, who 
had been his second in command, was sent out to trace this stream to the (Julf ot 
^Carpentaria, Avhere Mitchell felt certain it had its outlet. Accordingly ha set out, but 
soon di^povered that instead of a northerly the I'iver had a AvesUjrly course, and he 
strongly suspected it might, be the Coopers Creek ol* Sturt. At Jii'st. ti-avelling Avas 
pleasant enough, but soon the ci*eek, as was its nature, spread itself' out in reaches and' 
water-holes, Avliich grcAv scantier and sc^antier ar. he advanced, till at last, the water dried 
up altogether, and both men and horses sull'ered scA’Crely from the Avant of it. The 
grassy too, Avar. alT gone, the horses Avere littirally starving, and the men found them- 
selves camped in a d(*.sert utterly destitute of v(\getation, Avhile before them stretched 
an endless array of the red sand-hills so often described by Sturt. Hiis Avas about 
100 miles from Sturt’s farthest point on Cooper’s (J?reek, and Kennedy turned back, con- 
vinced that this Avas the same rhw. This was the last that Avas lieard for a^long time 
of Mitcdiell’s much- vaunted Victoria liiA^er, but Kennedy Avas not forgotten. 

Men’s minds Avere at this time much set on the discovery of an overland route to 
India, and since Leichhardt’s track to the north-AVC.st Avas too roundabout, it was 
resoh^ed, in 184S, to send an expedition under Kenned}'^ to thoroughly explore Yorke 
Peninsula, Avhore it Avas hoj)ed ho would not only find the desired^ route, but that the 
land Avould bear favourable comparison with the rest of the east coast. This expedition 
proved to be, for the small amount of country traA^'crscd, one of the most disastrous 
journeys ever undertaken, and the brief account that has come down to us is one 
record of suflcring and death. A ship landed them — a party^of thirteen men, one of Avhom 
wiis a blackfcllow named Jackey Jackey — at Kockingham Hay, and thej/^ were to proceed 
north to Port Albany, where ^shc was to meet them again. They seem to have been 
rather scantil}" supplied with flour, tea, and sugar,,, but the rest of iheir equipment, was 
ample, And they had with them twenty-eight horses, tAvo carts, and 100 sheep. . Their 
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troubles commenced, from the very beginning, tor they were landed amidst impassable 
, swamps, from which they only extricated themselves b}^ gSing in a southerly direction. 
Not till Juno, fully a month .after they had landed, was Konnefly able to turn west, 
And now Ikj frnid his way barred by dense impenetrable jungle, bound together by 
thorny creepers which climbed even over the tallest tl\)es, and o*])posed to the explorp's 
one dense wall of greenery, through which it cost tliofti fiin incredible 
amount of labour to ewt their way. Added to this, they were in^tlK^,^ 
tropics, the forest was liot and damp 
and the men were soon prostrate 
with fever and ague. The blaciks 
at first peaceable, now l)e(;ame trouble 
some, and had to bo driven ott' with 
the guns. The forest and Jnr.gle lie 
< 5 ;^Trio denser and denser tis they ad 
vanced among ranges in some plae^. 

2,000 feet high; and ber«, too, the 
roughness of the ground, the steepnej 
of the preedjiieeS, the deep gullies, and 
the dense growth of secMiiingly in 
penetrable scrub, made theiudillicailtic 
truly a])palling. Fii*st one cai*t was 
abamloneJ, then the oth(‘r, and, as 
consecpience, all the li(‘avy baggag 
There was abundance of water, but 
no grass, and the shec^p were- lost, 
and (lied off rapidly. The hoi'ses, 
too, failed, ami one by one wei’i^ 
being left behind, While those tl;at 
remaineii were so weak they ciould 
scarcely carry the ])a(;k-saddles 
and the small modicum of pro- 
visions that were left. 

• ^Jt noon hecanie evident that 
the Jjarty inustf juisli on to l*ort iMCExsTRARia': tiuxcij::. * ^ 

Albany if they would itave their ’ 

lives. Oucc they shot a •w'allaby. and once they caught some fish, but this was all 
they were able to add tg their rapidly-diminishing stock of provisions, which is the 
more remarkable as the blacks were numerous, and whore they could live there 
should have •l)een sustenance for well-armed mem, as these were. orsc still, 

these blacks were hostile, and would follow them fflr miles, throw spears into their 
cS-mp, and, where it was dry eTioujLfh, fire the grass or scriH:). Weaker and weaker the 
moiJ ^ew, the fations were reduced again and again, and at last it became evident that 
all could not reach Port Albany without help, Und that their only chants of lifc^ was to 
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send on an advance party to bring help to those left behind. Accordingly Kennedy 
formed a depot as near Weyfnoiith Bay ds possible, and taking with him three men and 
the blackfellow Jackey Jackey, set out for Capo Yorko. There were only nine horses now 
left\ dtid of these he took seven, leaving the other two, with 28 lbs. of flour, as provi- 
si<^ns for the eight meif for six weeks. Heaven only knows how they were to exist on 
^o little, and yet their lives c}e^)en(led on it. 'I'lie rest of the story rests on the very 
'imperfect h^^/’•ativ(r of Jackey Jackey, the only survivor of the five who left Weymouth Bay. 

Their flour, gave out, he said, after three days, and then they lived only on horse- 
. Ilesh. By-and-by one of tlu^ men shot himself so badly that it was impossible he 
could go on, and Kennedy was obliged to leave him, with the two others to look after 
him, at a place called Pudding Pan Hill, near Shelborne Bay. All the provisions he had 
to leave with them was some horse-meat. Then he and .baekoy Jackey went forward alone. 
Always the blacks followed them, but at last they arrived at a place where from a 
hill-top 'they could see Poi-t Albany, and poor Kennedy must luive rejoiced thaff at 
least one day’s journey would end his labours. They were (Ai the Escape River now, 
and he was inclined to Ixdicve the blacks friendly; but his own blackfelloAv knew 
better, and Warned the explorer that they Avere treacherous and untrnstworthj". For three 
days they had followed thei?i closely^ dogging their footsteps ; at last*, s])ite of every 
precaution Jackey could take, surrounding them in th(^ scrub. Then they throw 
their spears, wounding Kennedy in the back and side, and Jackey over the eyes, 
while the horses wore so maddened with spear-wounds tliat they rushed jiway into the 
scrub. The blacks then, according to Jackey, a])peared t,o have retired, iippan^ntly 
satisfied Avith their Avork, and he carried his master further into the scrub, frequ(‘ntly 
asking, ''Are you avoII now ?” Poor Kennedy, A\dK) felt he Avas dying, ansAverod, “No; 
I don’t tRaro for <the *'spear-Avound in my leg, Jackey, but for th(^ other two in my side 
and back.” Jackey then told him, not unkindly, peu-haps, “ BlackfelloAV ahvay's die Avhon 
he got spear- Avound in thor(\” and asked pathetically, “ Hr. Kennedy, an* you going to leave 
me?” “Yes, Tuy boy,” ansAverod poor dying Kennedy, dying .so clo.s.v to his joimiey’s 
end, so close to hcl]), and yet so far from all who loA'c^d him, t,(inded only by this poor 
black boy; “yes, my toy. I’m going to leave you.- I’m A’cry bad, Jackey. You take 
the books, Jackey, to the (.'aptain, but not tlu^ big ones; the (Jov(*nior Avill give any- 
thing for th(*rn.” Then he added, “Jackey, give me the paper, and I will Avrite.” 
One more stnigglc, the ])encil dro])]ied from his nervele.ss lingers, and Ik* fell back 
and didd in his faithful folloAATr’s arms. “Then,” said Jacke3^ telling ti.j stoiy, “I 
turned round and cried. I aaks crying a good AAdiile until l‘*got AvtJl. That Avas about 
an hour, and then I buried him. T digged nj) the ground Avith a tomahawk, and’ 
covered him over vAuth grass, thin logs, and my shirt and ti-ousers, Tliat nighjt T left 
him, near dark.” The blacks folloAved him and threAv spears at him, but by hiding in 
the scrub and then AA^alking along for half-u-mile iii a creek Avith only his head 
above Avater, ho managed to thrpAv them ofl* the scent, and at last, after tAvo days of 
suflering, Jackey. found hirnmjlf at ('ape Yorke, “ copcyi];ign ” loudly to' the ship, whioh 
was close nt h.and, fearing still the blacks, Avho he thought were near in the scrub, 
.and “ murry murry ” glad AAhen the boat fook him ofl*. 
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This, was on the; 23rcl December, 1848, and after hefiring Jackey's story Captain 
Dobson at ^once AsailcHl tor Shclbornc Bay, and, landing, cndciivoiircd -under his guidance 
to find the three rndii who hiid^ been lett at Pudding Pan Hill. Hti does not, however^ 
appear to ha'^e reached the spot Avlicro the party divided — certainly tliey never fcaiiJd 
^.he tliree men, but alter a brief search liastenefl on to AAVymoiitli Baj^ A little over t^ 
miles from the shore tlu^y came upon tlie camj^, tehantQfb alas ! by only two^ men, so 
wasted by lamiiie and dis(‘ase that it was only with the greatest diflicidtjc^^icy were 
taken to tlic? schooner, "nio blacks, of Avhorn there were plenty, a]>[)eared very hostile?, and 
the men told a pitiful tale of suttering and endurance. On the 13th NovembcJ* Kennedy 
had left them, and it was not till tlu* end of December that they were rescued. Oene- 
rally the blacks who surrounded tluj (uimp were hostile and threatening, throwing spcai*s 
among them, and they only kept them oft* with their guns. Soint^times, however, the 
natives were friendly, and gave ,tliom fish, but ahvays thost? lonely men Avont in fear of 
thyr lives. One by one they died of starvation and exhaustion, and always the* blacks 
grew bolder and bolder. At last the two wlio wore left had given up all hope, and wore 
just pre})aring for death (ong, the naturalist, too weak to stand, could only sit with liis 
gun across his knec‘s, while the other, with his gun presented, end(?avoured to keej) the 
savages off) w4icit the sailors, guido(f by Jack ey, came rushing' up and rescued them, the 
sol(^ survivors of this ill-fated expedition. As soon as this sad nows reached Sydney^ a 
brig was jicnt to search She^boriKJ Bay, and to bring awaj* from Escape River ^11 records 
of poor Kennedy. His papers and journals wore discovered, all but illegible, but of the 
three-«men *loft behind at Pudding Pan Hill not a trace was ever found. 

Tn 1855-50 A. Gregory and iiis brother conducted a most successful ex- 
ploring party Iroin the Victoria River, in Western Australia, along Tjeichhardt/s 
old route to Morgtou Bay, without the loss of a single inaft. •In South Aus- 
tralia, from 1851 to 1858, various small parties had been exploring the eoniitry 
I’ound Lak(' T#>rrons, and had discovered that that lake, instead of being a huge 
horseshoe .^trctcliiitg round from the head of Spencer's Gulf, was, in reality, a 
vmmbcr of lakes, or rather basins, sometimes containing mud emsted witli salt, some- 
times water blue as indigo and salt a>? the sea, sometimes even water quite fresh, varying 
ac,eovding to tin? rains which fall, pot only in Cooj)or’s (/rock and the country round, 
hut very probahly on tlie mountains fa?* away to the east, wl?ero that river and its 
ti;ihutarios take theii* rise. These discoveries are worth mentioning, because they gjivo 
a direct rouLc U# ^le ceutn?, and it was along this way that future c^xplouTs ac^anced. 
During the years 1(S58-5J) rjohn McDouall Stuart, wlio had been draftsman in Sturt's 
expoditioUj made several small exploring expeditions in South Australia, thoroughly 
oxaminifig the coimtiy to the west, south, and north of thos(^ basins, and showing 
(*learly how much c^in be done at small expense by a man who thoroughly understands 
liis work, for S:jf;Uart, who was nn ex(?ollent hushman, seldom Travelled with more than 
one companion. Sometimes they I'an out of provisions^ entirely, and depended for food 
oTf their guns, wlTon, as rnayensily. he imagined, anj^thing •that came within range was 
consteferod gamc^ Strtart discovered mjiny patches of rock-strc\sTi ground tniich resem- 
bling the stony desert that had so disheartened Sturt, but between them he found 
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good • grass-lands, and this fact encouraged him to hope that Central Australia might 
not bo the inaccessible desert it was now the fashion to consider it. The, great idea 
now was to cross the continent from south to north ; and this, spite of his terrible 
experiences with Sturt, was the object Stuart kept steadily in view. His recent 
jenrncys had opened Ihe way tb the centre considerably, and he now knew the route 
as far as ^the western shores^ (d Lake Eyre — that is, to a latitude a little further north 
than that Isv-* which lies Depot Creek, the spot where Sturt spent six weary months. 



chambers’ riLLAR. 


Therefore in March, 186(>, Stuart left Lake Eyre, and with only two men and thirteen 
horses, set his face steadily to the iiortL 

To* follow Stuart’s journey day by day would be terribly monotonous. It was 
always a range, a barren plain, mulga-scrub, a dry croek\ a water-hole. On April 
14th he came upon a strange liill, capped with a iiionolith of sandstone, oiui 
hundred and fifty feet high, twenty wide, and ten deep, and, this he called Chambers’ 
Pillar. At last, one day in April, on taking bis observations, he discovered 
that he was at the centre of Australia, and that his fondest hoper were realised. 
Well might he be proud. Leichhardt, Sturt, Eyre, and Gregory, vdth well-organised 
expeditions, had all suffered and striven, and striven in vain, to accomplish that 
which he had done with only two men and the most meagre of suppli^^is. He stbo’d in 
the very centr« of Australia, and, behold,, it was neither an inland sea nor yet a desert, 
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for, though there little water, the country round was fairly well grassed and free 
from stones, spite of the soil being the inevitabTI:> red sand. • Two and a half miles from 
the centre was a hill about two thousand feet high. This Stuart •climbed, and, having 
bililt a cairn g>n toj), planted there the Union Jack, and called it Centnvl Mount StJhjfrt. 
He also buried there a bottle containing an account of his discoVeiy — a most necesstijjy 
precaution, for who could tell whether these throe *men» half-famished and ill as |hey 
were, surrounded by hostile savages, with hundreds of miles of waterless djjipm, between 
them and civilisation, would ever live to tell the tale of their success ? Still Stuarl; was 
desirous of pushing on, and kept 
making short journeys from Mount 
Stuart in search of water. The country, 
however, seemed parched in every 
direction. The horses were c^iausted, 
and Stuart was ill, partly with scuiwy 
and partly from a fall frdm his horse. 

Ilis condition must liave Ijeen ruiarly 
desperate. His limbs were turning 
black with soiir^y. Still he will not 
give in, but ];)Ushos on till he is within 
three hundred miles of tla^ sources of 
the Victoria River. And now another 
obstacle lircscnted itself. Signs of 
Idacks had been pretty numerous as* 
they advanced, and though this prog- 
nosticated better tjouiitry, it was iin- 
])ossiblc to toll hoAV long they Avould 
continue friendly. One evening towards 
the end of Jinu^ lw)wever, as they were 
cam})ed on the baidvs of a crock, th(^ 
blacks made a sudden and determined 
attack on the three men, assailing J.hem on all sides with their hoomerangs. Though 
no one was hurt, and they easily drove them ofl‘, this decided matters. Stuart felt 
aj length that, if he would ever return at all, it must be at once, and, sorely as 
it ^nt against^ the grain, ho turned and retraced his footsteps, and, aftcp much 
suffering, reached the sgttleftients in the beginning of September. So ended the most 
marvellous^ exploration ever, made in Australia, for, with three months rations, three 
men, aibne and unaided,^ had crossed two-thirds of the continent and solved the 
mystery Avhich for ^o long had hung oA’cr the centre of Australia. 

Stuart’s discoveries were cdiisidcrcd of such importance l)y the Adelaide Govern- 
ment that the Isf^of January, ISGl, saw him again ort the road, this time at the head 
of* a well-equipped expedition *cf)nsisfting of tAvelve men, fill T)f whom hoped to cross the 
contfribnt before^ the * great Victorian expedition Avhich had started the year before. 
Though they pushed a good deal further nortfh, reaching thq^ seventeointh parallel of 
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latitude, want of water and failing provisions at length compelled iStuart, sorely against 
his will, to turn back. ^ 

K In 1858 the colony of Victoria, awaking from her, apathy, set on foot a scheme 
for thoroughly exploring the continent from sea to sea, and tinding route from Pent 
tfhillip to the Gulf of (Jarpentaiia * and thus was started one of the most successful, 
the mosj^ magnificcMit, aijd, alas ! the most disastrous exploring (expeditions on record. 
Long befoi\ Stifart’s second journey, before even he set out on his first, a committoc^ 
had been appointed and over £ 12,000 raised, partly by a Government grant and 
partly by private gifts, and in the winter of 1860 , before ho bad returned, the expedi- 
tion was rcjady to start. With so much money there was no need to stint, and no 
expense was spared. Twenty-four camels had with their drivers beiui brought down 
from India, introducing a new element into Australian discovery, and the man who 
brought tlijprn over, a Mr. Landells, was named second in command. William John 
Wills— a young man of great attainments, who has, not untruly, been called tlie he.ro 

of tlie expedition — was meteorological and astronomical observer and third in com- 

mand ; they had twelve months’ provisions, and in all things the committee seemed 
to have a(3(juittcd themselves well, except, alas! in the appointment of a leader, and 
on this, unfortunately, tho« fate of the expedition and the safety of® its membc)*s 
depended. Their choice fell on Robert O’Hara Jliirke, a superintendent in the Victorian 
police, and about the very w(h\st man for the post they cpuld have (dmsen. Ho was 
a hot-blooded, impetuous Irishman, good-natured, kind, brave to rashness, utterly 
deficient in foresight. He had had no previous oxperierua' in exploring [hirtier, and 
was no bushman, noi*, indeed, did he possess the qualities necessary to mak(j a, 
good one; and though well liked — nay, (hjarly hwed — ^l)y many, he seems to have been 
incapable of inspiring confidence in tlie pai*ty ho had undertaken, to lead, while his 

hot temper led him into continual scjuabbles with tln^ men ho was unable to rule. 

On the 20th August, 18 {)(), the expedition left Melbourne, and all the town turned 
out to sec the largest and best-equipped exjiloring jairiy that liad v‘.vcr left a colonial 
capital fairly on its way. At the head of the imposing array of men, horse.., camels, 
and baggage, rode Rurke, on his pretty little grey mare ; the mayor, in the name of 
the colony, wished tliem God-si)eed, and the crowds of spectators gave tlicm three 
ringing cheers as they moved off on their eventful journey. 

Troubles began before they had left the settled districts, and Burke’s unfitness for 
his poLt soon became evident. At Baraanald, on the MurrumbidgeQ. ke Rad quarrelled 
with his foreman and dismissed him for insubordination, and 4y the time they reached 
Menindie, a small township on the Barling, ho and his soepnd were at open ^war. With 
whom the fault lay it is difficult to say, but Jjandells resigned, thus depriving th(^ 
camels and their drivers of the only man who really knew anything ,of their management. 
Burke promoted Wills to the vacant place, and as -third officer he nppointed a man 
named Wright, of whom ho knew absolutely nothing. 

To Cooper’s Creek Bufke determined to proceed aL 'quickly as he could. Some of 
the camels, however, were unfit to travel, and impatient Burke, tir^ed of the delay, 
unwisely divided his party, and with* Wills, six men, five horses, and fifteen camels 
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pushed <on, leavinj^ *instructiuns with Wright to follow him up as soon as possible 
with the i;einaiiider of the stores. JJurkes jouviioy was. easy. Instead of following the 
roundabout course ot Sturt, hp struck straight across country, tiildiiig both food and 
Aater plentiful ; /he latter, lie says in his first despatch, he was nevL'r Nvithout for more 
than tweiit}^ miles. Things certainly promised wcdl for the cixplorers.* On the 19th 
ot October they left Menindie, and on the 11th of they were OJf Cooper’s 

M^JreVk, where, though flies, mos(juitocs, and rats 'made it anything but a ph^r.ant summer 
residence, there Wii^s ample food and water for the cattle, wliicdi was the 'first considera- 
tion. Then came a time of waiting, which chafed Jlurke’s ’impetuous nature beyond 
bounds. Day by <lay it grew hotter and hotter, day l)y day his provisions lessened, 
and he feai’iid the northern route would be closed to him, as it had been to Sturt, 
by want of water, and yet WTight came not. Day after day, day after day, he looked 
for him, and yet there was i^ever a sign. lUirke's impatience c.ould brook no longer 
dejay, and he determined tv) start without him. The provisions he had with hin/ would 
hardly suffice for this, so \wo horses were killed and ^tlK‘ir flesh di’ied i'or food, and on 
tlie. loth Dec.cmber he inaile his final arrangements and set out towards the north, 
leaving four mcai in the depot, under the care of one of their number named Brahe, 
a working man.* Burke told them tlnit, should he not return in a few months’ time, 
tliey might go back to the Darling, and ho himself only tovik provisions for three 
months. Of their progress* after they left Cooper’s (.•reek, we ha\’e tlic diary of Wills 
and the meagre account of King, the survivor. Burke liimself seldom wrote, merely 
contenting himself with hearing Wills j’cad his journal, and adding an occasional 
note. The little party was now four iif number — Burke, Wills, and two men (King and 
( irey), liaving with them one horse and six c.amels. At first they rode, but their rapid 
marches soon weayied the beasts, .and after they had proceeded a* veiy short distance 
they all travelled on foot, Burke and Wills in front, each carrying a revolver and a rifle. 
Their provisioris were one pound of flour and one pound of meat daily, and a little rice 
occasionally., and at night th^ camped out without tents — hardly, perlnips, a matter 
of much consequence while they Avere in dry Central Australia, but once they were 
in the tropics, where tdie rainy seifson was commencing, dangerous in the extreme. 
Had. the whole expedition been ijp ready as it should have been, they coidd have 
crossed the continent with perfect ease and safe,ty, for along tlie whole of their route 
t|iey were never once stopped for want of Avater. 

All akfng tb/)^ route Burke found not only plenty of Avater and grass for thcj camels, 
but plenty of game al^so. 'Blacks, too, Avere numerous, always the sign of a good 
season, but not until they Avere far north did they show any signs of hostility. Sturt’s 
Stony l:^esert, Avhich had so dismayed and crushed him, th^ found hardly an obstacle, 
and Wills declared Jio had seen far avoivsc country on many a shcep-run, so Avondcr- 
fully does land^ in Australia vnry Avith the rainfall. Once tliey Averc in the tropics, 
the country improved rapidly, but there troubles licgan. One of the camels got 
bi!gged in a creel?, and they \vero compelled to abandon hitn. The men were becoming 
very t^eary, too* AvithT these rapid marches, and there is a considerable blank’ in Wills’s 
journal. Rain Avas falling heavily, the camclg «ould hardly dr^ themsqlves along, and 
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presently Burke again divided the party, leaving (xrcy and King in capap with the^animals, 
while he and Wills endeavoured .to resfcli the gulf on foot. At last they* arrived at, 
4 great salt-marsh hr mangrove-swamp at the mouth of the Fliriders River, though 
they considered it the Albert, and found themselves within the limit, of the tide. IJp. 
F?ach the sea through* the thick belt of mangrove was, in their enfeebled and famUshed* 
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condition, an utter impossibility; they could not even see the ocean. Still they had 
done, they thought, all their fellow-colonists could expect ; th^y had crossed the 
continent from sea to sea ; and they stood there, thoftc successful explorers, one day 
in February, 18()1 (the exact date is uncertain), two ragged, farryshed men, whose 
only help for thousands of ^ miles was two other men, &s" famished and worn as them- 
selves, camped more than a day’s journey off in the tropical bush. ^ It was,."n3ver- 
thelcss, a moTftcnt of great triumph for Burke and Wills when tlicy set out on their 
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return joamey, but die triumph lasted but a inoiiient, for famine stared them in the 
face, and tfieir journey back must needs be a race for* life — a race ivhich it seemed 
doubtful if men anef animals, exhausted as they already were, could possibly win. ^ 
Having })iijkod up (Ircy and King, they huiTicd along, taking no observations, having 
billy *the vaguest notions of whore they were, their ^sole idea to get south and reack"’ 
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Lhe depo? before their provisions were entirely pfone. The rpsnlt of tiieir haste soon 
liecaine evident. The camels were weak and emaciatx?d, and first one was abandoned, 
then one killed for food, then a'ftother abandoned. All were reduced and ailiiijjf, poor 
Grey very ill indeed. One day towards the end of MUrch, IJurke found him behind 
a trbo, eating a mess of flour and* waffcr Avhich he had made ^)r himself. Ho pleaded — 
for hd had no right tn take the flour — that ho was A'ory ill with dysentery, and that 
he could not hve on the twelve sticks of dried cTimel-flesh and tlio quarter -of a pound 
j69 
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of damper which was now their daily ration, and therefore he Imd taken a Jittle flour 
— only a very little. Burke jmid* no heed to his pitiful appeal, but gave him a severu 
thrashing, and even the gentle Wills had no pity, and thought he was shamming. 
From the eftects of that thrashing poor Grey never recovered. S^^oii they were •.:U 
S^iflering, and ’before a week Had passed Grey wiis so ill that he was strapj)ed to the 
Ixick of^ a camel, almost as. emaciated as himself. On the 13th April they camo 
to the Story Desert, and for the first time on their journey were two days , witfe» 
out reaching a creek. This Avas Grey’s last efl'ort. He struggled on sever miles- 
further, and then they "camped at a polygonum swamp and endeavoured to relieve 
his sufleriiigs. But it Avas too late ; he Avas so far gone he could scarcely speak, and 
next morning he died. They buried him there in the desert, and then camped for 
a day to recruit, for they Averc very Aveary. That small delay cost tAvo of them their 
Ua’cs. 

At Grey’s grave they abandoned cAwything, save the two camels, a little meat, 
and their firearms; and then, Jlurkc riding one camel, Wills and King the otlier 

(Billy the horse had long ago been killed ibr food), they pushed on as fast as possible, 

for the spectacle of Grey’s sIoav death seems to Jiave shown them more clearly Avhat 
might be their own fate, should they delay much longer ; so they in'gcjd the Avx'ary 

beasts on, Avith great exertion crossed the dreary succession of sand-hills, and at last 

reached the depot., or rather the place Avherc the depiV should have been, for in 
a few moments the awful truth burst on them — the depot had V)een desert()d,. 
and further search revealed that it had been disserted only that very n'.oming. 
Burke beluwed like a madman; he shouted^ he cooey(‘d, but only the echo of his 
own voice came back to him; and Avhen*at last the bitter t>ruth forced itself on him 
he sat down Svith his head in his hands, utterly crushed and iJieart-broken. Wills 
and King, searching, found a cache Avith ample provisions and a letUn* from Brahe, 
stating that he and his men had left that moniing, all being in go.)d health. Why 
Brahe should have told such a gratuitous lie has ^^ever been (Jc^arly demonstrated, 
for he and his men Averc ill Avith scuny, one so bad that he died before they reached 
the I.)arling, and that, of course, Avas his reason for leaAung the de])ot. Even noAv 
all Avould liaAX been Avell if the doomiid men h^d but folloAved up Brahe’s track, as 
Wills and King wished — for that night he and his party camped only fourteen 
miles away. Ilut Burke Avas obstinate, and for some reason knoAvn only to J[iimself 
decided to folloAv down Cooper’s Creek and try to reach Mom^t Hopeless, Avhore 
there Avas a cattle station, though he coidd not have been ignorant of the fact that 
as late as 1858 A. C. Gregory had traced down the creek and ibund it a dry 
channel crossing a barren waterless desert, into Avhich it Avas madness foV men in 
their condition to venture. Common sense was Avith Wills ai^d King, and pointed 
to the Darling as the proper route to bo folloAved. Every inch of the way Avas knoAvn 
to them, the distance Avas but* a fifth of that they had just travelled from Carpentaria-^- 
they had ncfirly double the amount of provisions, jtnd only three people instead of 
four to feed; but that niglit, Avhen they discussed the matter over an ample* evening 
meal, Burke ©declaredo he should mako^for Mount Hopeless, and the others boAved to 
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his docisjiq^ as leader.^ They were terribly weary and worn, and their own condition 
•initde Wills, who was a humane and kindly imtii, tliink^ pitifully of (Jrcy’s sulierings. 
“Poor Grey,” he writbs sorrowfully, “must have suflered very much* 'many times when 
A^thought him shamming.” 

•• ^Ofi the 2.*lrd of April they startled, Jlurkc first burying in flic cache, along with 
Wills’s journal and his own notes, a brief statement of 
saying they had gone to Mount Hbpeless 
travol^ind they could not walk. At first travelling was ])leasant enough — water Vas 
plentifii^ the river was full of iish and covered with wildfowl, and the blacks were 
friendly, fnupiently presenting them with fish, rats, and the flour they made from the 
seed of a elovor-like plant which they calUul the nardoo. J>ut troubles soon began. 
The canaJs were weak and (aiia(*.iatA‘.d, and could hardly drag themselves along, so that 
day by day something was left beliind buried in the sand. Pirst one camel Av^as bogged 
and had to bo kilh‘d, and his flesh dried for food : and from this time foith Wills’s 
journal is one long record hi sufl'ering and misfortune, all borne so resignedly — nay, so 
cheerfully — that W (3 are filled^ with pity for the man Avho wrote it. At last the channel 
tlu^y had followed down for so long lost itself in the sand, their last camel •died, and 
they turned bagk, 'to start again down another chaniuO which i>romisod better. Weary 
as they Avero, it Avas useless to attempt to (5ai*ry much baggage, and again and agaiij 
they paus(?d and buried sonu^thing, though it seeuK^d like chitting tliemseh'Cs oft^from all 
hope to hiiYQ so nuicli in the hungry sand. Still tln^y toiled on, Wills continuing to make 
notes, j],nd ifotic.ing again and again the keem, chilly Avinds of the morning and e\'ening. 
Blanks of a Aveek at a time o(!Cur in tlft^ diary, and we learn that this Avas caused by 
the scantiness of their i)rov’isions, Avhich coftipcdled them to live on the nardoo, and 
the gathering, ])oun(Jing, and cleaning of this tiny seed in their iiTexjwirienced hands 
took up all th(‘ir time. Then, the Avat(U' failing, they turned back, and gave up all 
ho])e of I’caching, Mount Hop(*less, just when th(\y Avere Avithin fifty miles of it; if they 
had only h<*Jd on in* another day, they would have seen it; rising above the horizon. 
Surely th« stars in their courses fought against tla^ unf(U‘t>unate men. • 

Wills made his AV'ay wearily ba(*k to the depot, Avhci*e Brahe jind M right had been 
but a. short time l)efore. To him it seemed umdianged, even as the other tAvo had failed 
ti) n()ti(!e si^ms that the? nirlir had hooii ojicned, and ho do])().sit<'d in it another notice of 
their desperate condition, and an earnest }miycr for helj). lie would hai'dly have reached 
the depot lufd it j^ot been for the kindly aid of the blacks, and the return joume^ was 
ten times worse, for h(^ was so weary, so woni by sickness and famine, that he 
could hardly dras^ himself aloiif'. Two days ho .sjient in the bush, and then he reached 
the IihudiS’ ’cami), only (to ^his disappointment) to find they liad frone, and he sat 
down by the dcseitcd camp-fires and endeavoured to make^a meal of the fish-bones 
•they had left bc|find them. A liWle farther on he found tw(5 dead fish in a water-hole, 

and remarks, with pathetic cheerfulness, “ that a certaiit amount of {^ood luck always 

stuok to him ; ” an*d the next Tky he again fell in with the blacks, who^ according to 

•their •uttom, fod^jind Hospitably entertained him. AVhen he rejoined his companions, 

ho proposed they should join the tribe and Ijvo Avith them, ai^d, as it^ seemed their 
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only hope of life noAv, they agreed, but so enfeebled and weak ;>vere they ttat by the 
time the camp was reached .. tlic blacks had again moved on. It was a bitter dj^- 
appointment. They were far too weak to think of fojlowing, so' they took possession 
of one of the wurleys, which was merely a break- wind of boughs,, open probablyavito 
•-tho east, and tried to live on iiardoo. 

. The daily records ;no\V .became shorter and shorter, the unfortunate men weaker 

and wemior^ Wills stayed in the wurley and cleaned the seed till he was 

too weak to blow the husks out of the little trough they used to pound it if'. ; still 
he notes the chanofcs in the clouds, and watches the wind and the weath jr. Fre* 
quently he notices how cold the tranquil nights are; and at last (Juno 21st) ho 
writes pitifully that he is weaker than ever, and, unless relief comes, cannot last 
more than a fortnight. The cold, he says, shrivelled him up, but still he lay 
without eoniplaiiiing, sloAvly dying, but always patwuit, kindly, and thoughtful for 
the other two. Indeed, it must have been a pitilul and harrowing sight c^en for 
those whose condition was but little l)etter. Erroi*s creep Jhto Ins diary, and the dates 
are all wrong, llurko was a little stronger, imd King, though ill, better than either ; 

so at longtli, as a last resource, thej" proposed to go in search of the blacks. 

The only ditiiculty was the leaving of Wills, who could now' hardl.y raise himself 
from his rough 1)C(1 of boughs. But the prospect satisfied and even pleased him, 
as holdmg out a faint chance of escape. The day before they left, ho wrote in 
his note-book: — 1 am w'caker than ever. . . . Nothing now but the greatest good 
luck can save any of us ; and as for myself, I may live four or live days it the weath(?r 
continues w'arm. My pulse is at 48 and very w^cak, and my l(‘gs and arms are nearly 
skin and bone. I can only look out (liki? Mr. Micawher) for something to turn up; but 
starvation on 'iiardoo is by no mcaT)s A-ery unpleasant l)Ut for the Aveakness one feels, 
and the utter inability to move oneself ; and as far as appetite is concerned, it gives me 
the greatest satisfaction. Certainly fat and sugar w'ould be more to cone’s taste.” 

King and Burke provided him w'ith nardoo and wood and water ••to. la/it eight days, 
and then they said farcAvell. He seems, spite of his cheerfulness, to havor despaired 
of ever seeing them again, for his journals and note-book were buried near the hut, 
and he gave Burke his Avatch and a letter for lys father, asking King, in case hp sur- 
vived Burke, to sec his last Avishes fulfilled. Then they left him alone to his fate, and 
beyond that Ave knoAv nothing. His papers Averc Imriod — ^lic could Avritc no more he 
could* only lie in the corner of the Avurley and Avatch the day sloAvly fade into the cold 
night he dreaded so, and the stars again pale before the dj^Avn. Hoav many days he 
lay there Avatching and Avaiting Ave cannot say, prol)aI)ly not more than three ; and then 
death came to the lonely man, and he died nobly and braA^ely, as he had lived. There 
are many pitiful talcs in Australian exploration — ^many tales of Avant and suffering and 
pain bravely borne, Init the most pathetic story of -all is that of the sufferings and 
death of the young explorer, V.'illiam John Wills. 

Poor Ihifke did not ‘long survive the parting. The first dtay lie managed to 'drag 
himself along, but on the second he flung aAvay everything, lay doiwn undei & bush, 
and telling, King he ^AA-as convinced he..could not last many hours, asked him to stay 
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by him tiH tlie end, it was a comfort to know someone ^vas by. The next morning 
•he* wq.s dead, and King left him (according to his wish) lying unburied on the ground, 
with a pistol in his right hand. Thus sadly ended the lives of the t\yo bravo men 
wfeS first crossfiil tkc continent from sea to sea. After Burke’s death, Iving returned to 
the wurlcy where he had left W'ills, and findhig him jilso dead, managed,’ weak though 
he was, to scrape a hole in the sand, and bury his friead aad master. Th^i, after 
days’ ^wandering, he fell in with the blacks, who received him hospitably ^ as 
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usual, but Avorc by 5*® means anxious to keep bim. IIoAvevcr, as he proved himsRlf of 
usg, they allowed him to retnain ; and it was with them he Avas found by Mr. 
Howitt in . the folloAvring September, Aveak and emaciated, the very shadow of 
humanity,* and almost unaWe to tell his pitiful story— the ^ast of the ill-fated four 
who crossed the continent. “ King has behaved nobly,” wrote poor Burke more than 
once: and the laat note his dym§ hand traced began “King has behaved nobly.;’ 

» The appointment of Wright was a grave mistake.' He seems to have been an 
utterly unpripciplcd’ man, and sd igAorant that he could barely write his own name. 
Biirkc’h'ad loft stoict prders that he AVius to be followed up at once, yet he frittered 
awav his time and. resources, never leaving tho Barling till thre^ month* after Burke, 
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though there can be no doubt that his leader expected him in week, or a lortnight 
at the very least. When he did so, it was of course the very height of summer, tlie 
^ waiter which had served Jhirko was dried up, much time was spent in seeking fresh, 
and before it was found l)r. Becklcr and three of the men were suffering so sevefCiy 
^fe'om scurvy as to prevent their going furtluir ; besides which, Wright declared, the blacks 
'v^crc so hostile he dared ndt proceed witli a Aveakened party. By the end of April 
they had only amved Avitliin eighty miles of Cooper’s Creek, and Avhile cami)c^j^^r'^fe?re, 
to their surprise, they Avere joined by Brahe and his party, avIio told them tha/ Burke 
had left for Carpentai*ia over lour nionths before, and had not then returned.^ 

Brahe has been censured for liuiving the depot, but after all lie Avas less to Jilame 
than his leader. He was hut a Avorking-man, neA^er intended to hold any position in the 
expedition. Burke had left, taking pi’oAusions nominally for three nionths, but as a 
matter of 'fact they were A^eiy little morti than half-rations for that time; and as ho 
had not returned when lour nionths had passed away, avo i^aiinot Avoiider that Bndie 
fancied the explorers had perislied in the desert. His men were ill with scurvy, one 
of them died before they r(*aehe(l the Darling, and apparently lu) liad been abandoned 
by Wright, for Burke had ac(*x)mplislK‘d the journey from the Darling in three weeks, 
and six months elapsed before Brahe left Cooper’s (..’reek; and he did Av^lial, in his eyes, 
Seemed best for the iia^n uiuha* his charge, namely, ret.urned towards Meninduj. 
One grrfve mistake he did indeed make, but that a\(j have already commented on. 
When he fell in with Wright, he found that party in but littbj b(*tter condition than 
liis own. Though they had beiai out a nuudi shorter time all were ill, two of the men 
had died, and that eATiiing Dr. Beekler, surgeon of the expiidition, also died. Wright 
resolved to return to Mc^nindie as soon as jiossible, but lirst \u) and Brahe made a dash 
across country to (Jooper’s (’reek, arriving at tin* d(‘pdt on the S\h May, only to lind 
it, as they tliought, in exactly the same condition as Brahe had left it. They do not 
howev(‘r, a^ipeirr to have stayed mon^ tlian a (piarter of an hour, arid King declared 
that had they used their eyes they nnisf liaA’e seen that the jilaceMiad been disturbed, 
for the unfortunate explorers had left many traces of their prirsence on jiurpose. 
HoweAT?r that may be, Wright and his men returned Avith all haste to the Darling. 

Soon the story of the; disastrous ending of the* gr(?at Vi(;torian expedition ojiread 
through the land. The leaders Avere lost — starving, dying, dead, jierhaps — somcAvheri; 
betwecai Cooper’s (Jreek and the Northern Sea, and at once, from all the colonies, crane 
proffers of assistance. Stuart Avas away in the cx>ntre of the contHTdnt, but the South 
Australian (}overnment at once despatched Mr. John McKiiilay, with ample supplies, 
to searcli the continent from south to north. From the northern settlements of 
(Jjueensland Avent anothei expedition under a Mr. Walker. C’aptain Norman, in the 
Victoria, Avas sent to l.hc fiiilf of Carpentaria, and Avith him went an expedition under 
William Ijandsborough, Avhich was to search doAvn tlie Albert River. That made the 
fourth, while another, under the able guidance of Mr. Alfred HoAvitt, Avas fitted ou^ 
from tluD remnants of Burk(;’s expedition, and Avas *to folloAV, as far as possible, iii 
Burke’s footsteps. Mr. Howitt Avas an able bushinan, and the Avofk could not have 
been* placed' more 'capable hands. * Ho made straight for Cooper’s Creek, arriving 
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there qn^lhe 13th September, and was told by Brah6, whom fie had with him, that 
(everything IV'as exactly as he left it, and he proceeded, thercibrc to trace down the creek, 
finding, to ^his astonishment, many signs of the presence of horses* • and camels where 
^jahe assured bini none had ever been. The blacks were friendly and* numerous, •afid 
two days later lie came upon King, seated in a wurley.tliey had tnade him, wasted ami 
worn to a shadow. From him he learned the melailclioly fate of Burke and Weills, and, 
JJiawig found their bodies, buried them under imirkcd trees, an& over their gnfves placed 
brancHj^s, thfit the bhmks might understand by their own tokens not l^o disturb the 
rest d^a fellow-being. These blacks Howitt amply ‘rewarded, and then, as soon as 
King could travel, he returned to Melbourne, hearing with him the field-books and 
jonrflals and all that remained of the expedition, reaching the Darling without tlie loss 
of a single man, horse, or camel. Ikit his work was not yet done. Once more Ik; 
crossed the now well-trodden ground, and brought down the bodies of the explorers, in 
ordei that they might receive a public funeral in Melbourne. * • 

^ Before McKinlay’s i)a»ty, the South Australian Relief Expedition, was much be- 
yond the settled districts, the news of Howitt/s success was rec^.eived. McKinlay 

accordingly deUjrmined to ex])lor(; north, and choosing a route a. little to the west 
of Sturt’s old^ cuurse, soon found himself in a world of lakes; full or dry, sweet or 
salt, on all sides were lakes and flooded flats, and the beasts of the cx])edition 
rejoiced in the luxuriant, grass. The weather was hot and dry, and the leader kei)t 
his piirty by Ihe waters till rain should enable him to cross Sturt’s Stony Desert. 
It wj(^s weAry waiting, l)ut the rain came at last, and they pushed forward, finding 
(aTtaiiily many scpiarc^ mil(‘S of loose •red sand, but hardly any country that could 
be cfdled desert, for (nerywhore was wakw, the blacks were numerous, and wer(‘ 

strong, active, healthy-looking men, the birds were not to ho niPmb(;»od, and ,every- 
whm’CJ was grass in jdciity. In fact, a. gniater contrast than his descrij>tion of the 
country and »Sturt;s can hardly com^.eive. Sturt nearly died in a jiarched and 

ban-en desert, wjiiic' on .MtvKirday, after but a day or two’s ex|)erien(ie of the desei’t 
which lyid nearly broken tbe^older exjdorers heart, came down such floods tliat Ac 
whole place looked like otk^ vast .sea, and the explorers nafrowly es<%‘iped being 
surrounded and drowned in the waters. Once free from the floods, theii* Journey 
presents little variety. Till they reae.hed the tropics it was always cither ovei* boggy 
or stony ground, and neither was pleasant travelling, but once within tlu' torrid zone 
the counti’J wa?^ fresher and greener, and they did not suffer much from ^Jllnt ol 

water. In May,^lSG2^ McKinlay found himself on the Leichhardt River, in country 
fliat had already been explored, and socm reached the dense mangrove' swamj) at 

the mo«tli of that river, winch barred his way to the open sea. Thus he, too, had 
successfully crossed the continent from sea to sea, and mij^ht W’cll have been ])roud 
of his achievement. He seemi?, hoAV’^ever, to have taken •matters very c.oolly ; there 
is neither exultation nor anxiety traceable in his jojiriial, though there is •c.ertainlj" 
remm for both, •for before tficy fumed on their homeviard route tficy had killed 
thci» hsit sheep^and eaten up their last mouthful of flour, and were Avholly xlepcndent 
for existence on their beasts of burden— the l^illocks, camels, and horses. For this 
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very good reason McKinlay made for the outer settlements of Queensland, and 
arrived in August at an out-stafion on the Jlurdekin River without the loss oi a 
single man, having' ooaten up on the way their bullocks, camels, '•and all 'the horses 
but two. 



While South Australian was searching for Rurke from the south, Captain Norman 
in the Victoria, with the Queensland expedition under William Landsborough, was 
searching from the nortlj. In September the Vicix>rm reached the gulf, p/id 
Landsborough’s party being landed, he commenced the search to the south-west, and 
traced up the Albert River and its tributaries. He found, however, no traces of 
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i^Rcke, aM water being scarce and the blacks hostile, he returned to the Victoria, 
^nd, procBring a fresh supply of jjrovisions,* starlied in* Fcbniary, 1802, from the 
FMders iZiver. • .* 

» 

^ The party consisted of thre€> white and three black men ; artd their laiicr, 
^fthoraugh bushman as ho was, had little fear Jbut that 'ho cpuld cross the 
continent easily. Everywhere he found water and web -grassed country, and at "fast 

S iimself on Cooper’s Creek, which, to hisAastoiiisliniont,’ho foun|l flowing through 
it country, very ditterent from 
turt had found it. The blacks 
were friendly and numerous ; with 
very little difficulty ho found a now 
and better track than Ilurke’s to the 
Darling, and by the end of June the 
cxi)l )rer was in Melbourne, and told 
himself of the success of# his Journey 
and the rapid manner in which he had 
crossed the continent. 

AValkcr, Jtoc^ was engaged in ‘the 
search, and he, with a party of native 
police, started from RockhainptAm, 
crossed (Jueeifsland to the headwaters 
of Cpopor’fj Creek, and then, turning 
north, (jrossed the water-shed and ^^amo 
down the Flinders River, following most 
carefully tlie tracks of Ihirko. At 
last, however, he lost them, and came 
to the not ujiiiatural conclusion that 
that explorer b<^cn killed by the 
myall l^lacks. He thought this very JOHN KINO, 

probable, because ho himself was op- 
posed by them at every turn, and on one occasion in a skirmish no ^ less than 
twelve were shot before they Mfere driven off. Perhaps this hostility in a place 
where Burke and Wills, two lonely men, had pas.sed and re-passed unmolested, was 
occasfonod* by the pre.sence of Walker’s native police, for it is well known that 
^tese troopers a^^ dreaded by the blacks far more than they fear a white man 
• On the 7th December, 18G1, they reached the depot which Captain Norman 
had Wed at the moufh of the Albert, where they were received with joy, 
as being the first who thought any tidings of Burke. / All attempts to find the 
return route of that explorer >iled, and Walker had a terrible journey b^k to the 
east, which, however, was not without its reward, for he and Landsborougb between 
them satisfactorily marked dip li^je of the water-.shed botween the northern and the 
southern i^aters, which had so puzzled Mitchell and had cost Leichhardt his life. 
This, the last of the relief expeditions, showed again how much can bo done m 
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Australian exploration with but little means if only the leader be a man experieneed 
in bush-life. Walker and 'his black troopers ran out of almost every things which we, 
are accustomed to consider a necessary of life, but still they held* on, and arrived at 
the^ out-stations of Queensland not much the worse for their terrible journey. 

. The year 18()2 was reinarkalje in the annals of exploration. Walker, lliandsborcugh, 
and McKinlay all made suc^jesslul explorations ; all had news to tell. Stuart, too, 
'Started out in January of that year, and made as straight as want of water would abow 
him to his fullest northern point of* the preceding year. Once there, his journal i^one 
record of a weary search for water ; but at last, having found it, he made a desperate 
push northwards, and one daj’ in July stood gazing out on tlio Indian Ocean, not far 
from what is now Port Darwin and the settlcmejit of Palmerston, having accomplished 
successfully what had boon the aim and object of his life for the last few years. Then, 
after washing his Inuids and dipping his feet in the blue wat(5rs, to mak(‘ his crossing 
complete, he turned homewards, arriving in Adelaide in December, 18G2, half-dead with 
scurvy. i 
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LITHGOW TO I30URKE. 


Mufljjfce Tarana — The Fish River — Orange — The l^ublic Buildings— Wellington — The Ca\Tfc 

Dubbo— Bourke. * 


reaches Lithgow it hfis left tlio lUno Mountains 

^ ▼ behind it. The l]luc Mountai 


^t^HEN the (ireat Western line 

:ains are the home of the pictnrcscino, and Lithgow 
(as has been said in an earlier article) is not pictiiros(]ue. Lithgow aspires to bo 
the Wolverhampton of Australia, and the best friends of Wo]verhain])ton do not re- 
gard it as beautiful. Lithgoiv lias (ioal mines, smelts iron and copper, ij; rathei* good 
ip rough pottery, j)luinos itself on its bricks, especially its fire-bricks. All thih makes 
Lithgow a capital place f?)r money-making. It is pcrfetAly certain to grow, and jirobably 
to grow rich — also to grow IJack. It has a brisk and lively air, but when the train 
reaches Lithgow passengers know with ceilainty that the pictnrescpic f)art of tlieir 
journey o^’cr! * 

A little licyond, at AVallerawang (name of a squatter's station before it was gi,von 
to a railway^ station), a •line liranchos off* noithwanfs to Mudge^e. Thij name is 
thoroughly aboriginal, and the? town enjoys man}" advantages. Miidgec wool has borne 
a great reputation in the wo:j1 |markets, and the country round tin; town is as good 
for farmers as for squatters. Also it*is as rich in gold as it is suited for wool and 
agricultural produce. It had a. magnilicent time in the alluvial days, but Is not to 
be dotlironcd no*v tliat iilluvial digging has, througli exhausti?>n, 4.0 make *way for 
quartz-reefing. Moreovei*, Miidgee is rich in minerals other than gold. It has iron 
ore, coal, an(+ slat(\ and now that Mudgee is connect( 5 d with Sydney by rail, Mudgee 
will foi’ge* ahead* still more rjyiidly than in the jiasl,. 

A* static)!! or t wo beyond Wallerawang d unction is Tarana (in pronouncing, atfCrtlt 
the final syllable). This is the generally-accepted place from wdiich to start for the 
Fish River (Javes. That it will i^it always be so is (juite evident when, after looking at 
a map, we recognise the circuitous natunj of a journey from Sydney by way of 
^Tarijpa. Of Tarana itself nothing more m^ed be said. The st,ation before Rathurst 
..enjoys tlTo ScoUih border name of Kelso, but the Scotch are not sjiecially strong in 
this Kelso. The Ei^lish* church licre is already invested with an air of antiquity. 
The place is practically a^ subui'b of Uathurst, with wdiicli town it is connected by a 
substantial bridge over tt/e i\Iacquario. 

This mention, of the Abuapiarie suggests comment Ji the frequency with which 
certain naniQ^ repeat themsdtvcs in* Australian geograpny, as must have been noticed 
by the readers. of this and the previous volumoc. In some rough but vigorous 
\crses Dr. Ijang sharply * -satirised many years ago * this weakness of Governor 
Mflequarie foi% bestowing his Christian or his surname on as many places* as possible. 


Dr. Lang has collected a characteristic; hatch of nativj names, ^ some now very 
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familiar and some as unfamiliar as ever. The native name of the Macquanc 
Wambool, a name which might well haVe been retained. Here are the lines: — 

* j * 

‘Twas said of Greece two thousand years ago 
That every stone in the land had got a name; 

Of New South ““Wales, too, men will say so, 

But eveiy stone there seems to get the same. 

‘Macquarie’ for a name is all the go — 

The old Scotch Governor was fond of fame — 

Macquarie Street, Place, Fort, Port, Town, Lake, River, 

‘Lachlan Macquarie, Esquire, Governor,’ for ever. 



ANSON STllKET, OKANOE. 


‘‘ I like the native names as Parramatta, 

And Illawarra and Woolloomooloo, 

Nandowra, Woogarova, Bulkomatta, 

Tomah, Toongabbie, Mittagong, Meroo, 

Buckobble, Cumleroy, and Coolingatta, 

The W^arragumby, Bargo, Burradoo, 

Cookbundoon, Carrabarga, W’ingecarribbee, 

The Wollondilly, Yurumbon, Bungarribbee. 

I hate your Goulburn Downs and Goulbum Plain?, 

And G» ulbum River, and the Goulburn Range, 

And Mount Goulburn, and Goulburn Vale ; me’s brains 
Are turned with Goulburns, vile scorbutic mange 
For immortality ! Had I the reins 
Of Govemmont a fortnight, I would change 
These Downing Street apiiellatives, and give 
The country names that should deserve to live.” 
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&i/iinLing a little further Ksouth the Lachlan (the river with the Scotch Governor’s 
'Clyistian ^ame) travels nearly duo west, then flrops»a httlfi to the south and falls into 
the Murray. The *Macquaric /the river with the Governor s suriAiTne) goes nearly dye 
ftorth from JJiiihurst and joins the Darling. The line to Hourke runs alongside it 
of the way and crosses it at various places. Ni^arer the uioimtiiins the traveller 
has made an earlier accpiaintance with a stream Avhicji •is ^practically the M^^cqu^iric. 
It^^ there ^known as the Fish River, and is tile stream that the lino* has been crossingf 
frem^ntly on each side of Taraiia. The caves now known as the Jonolau used by 



a ’curious mistake to be known* as the Fish River. Early visitors from Bathurst 
travelled up the Fish River or Fish Creek to reach the caves, and did not notice 
•that^the^i had crossed a mountain -range before attaining their goal. The (jool and 
Refreshing streaiYP that nasses through the caves, dear to the tourist, dear dfepecially 
• to the bather — 

* “Hero, the pride of the plunger, you stride the fall and clear it; 

Here, the 4elight «f the bather, you roll in headed ftmrklings ; 

H«re, into pure gnion depth drop down from lofty/edges” — 

flows into the ^ox, and so ultimately into the H^wkesbnry. The disadvantage of 
The wroiK^ name — Fish Rivfeif Ciwes — is shown in a tate of Avhat happened nearly 
twenty years ago. *A young man from Bathurst lost his party near the caVes, but re- 
memberino* the name, and knowing that Jhe Fish River ^would l^d liira to the 
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Macquarie ho determined to follow the stream. He started cheerily enough op ^hoiTib- 
back with swag and billy, but he abandoned first his horse, and then his saddki, and then 
his swag — kept nature alive upon boiled nettles : and after about thiee weeks, emaciated 
and at the last gasp, he came down upon the Sydney side of the Illue iMountain.s, 

fortunately just as a smith-- 
wlio once a month travelled by 
that way — haj)peno(i to ^bo 
passing. 

The distance l)etwccn 11a- 
thurst and Orange is about 

fifty miles by rail and nekrly 

half-way between the two 
stands lllayney. Round about 
th(i little town are scpia^tors’ 
st,ati(^is, and close to it there 
! ;■ : v , ' ‘ * \ . I is ^‘old digging and gold 

THE WEKJHHRTDGE, ORANGE. mining. Rlayiiey has a future, 

for it is ]>ro})ost>d Jo inaktj this 
place the point ol‘ departiu’e for a branch lino to join the (Jreat AVi\stern and the 
(treat Southern lines. 'Jdie point of junction with the hitter will be Mnrnnnbiirrah. 
This is to be a loop line to enalde communication between Rourkc on *th(* one side, 
Melbourne and Adelaide on the other, without twicp crossing the mountivin wall to 
Sydney and out again. ® t 

By this new line the^ournc'y from Melbourne to any jdace l)eyond BlMyney will 
be shoi^.ened by 410 Ibss than :175 miles. This represent, s to the travc^lh^r a gain of 
nearly fifteen hours’ actual trav(‘lliTig, besides the delay in Sydnty. We must also 
reflect what a gain it will l»e in the mattA'.r of sheep and (*attle who do not, travel by 
ex])ress. The longer they remain in the trucks the more meat is taken t)ti’ them, 
this diminution of size and deterioration in (‘ondition represents a. money loss to 
the owner, not to mention t,he suflering to the anivuals, or the satisfaction of the con- 
sumer at the diniK'r-tablo. 

Carcoar and (,V)wra towards the northern end, and Young towards tlie southern, 
wilL be supplied by this new loop line. lk)th the former are goldfield towns, and 

(wdi ol, them is tlie centre of an agricultural district, ('arcoar, situated in a' hill\' 

country, on the little River Belabiila, an affluent of the Lac,ld:iii, is described as sjKJciall}* 
well adapted for tlie cultivation of English fruits. (Jowra is on the Lachlan itself, and 
is proud of its bridge over that river. Being on the river has its drawba(d\s as well 
as its advantages. Some s;jyentecn years ago the whole township was nearly swept 
away by a flood, but the nev, l)uildings have Ixicn erectttd on high(*,r ground, and have 
greater stability. (Jowra is longing for its railway communication. At present it sends 
forth an average of five coa^dies a day. The population of the town is about tw';, ' 

thousand ; of the district, perhaps three times as many ; and there is little doubt that 

the railway will help town and district forward. The country round (Jowra ranks 
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hi^iest. in^iNew Sou^h Wales for its production of g“rain. Free selectors are doing' well, 
find, the ground is ^ good for the cultivation of fruit and ot* tho^ vine. Young is a 
pleasant little town, the centra of a very thriving district. At one tijne the diggings 
w^re very iTr!4)t)i tant : now wheat and crops form the strong poinj of a district which is 
•oiM^ of the best in the colony for fi-uitfulness. Tin; loop line', has been begun at W>th 
ends, and Young is already provided with its line soutliavardK. 

Orange ^is nearly two hundred miles from Sydney, and seems Urst^to havc^ been 
seized about 1850. No explanation is to be found f^ir the name — not dveii the oldest 
inhabitant knows the reason lor it. If the name had been* fixed after the discovery 
of gold, possibly tlie first syllable (the Fremdi for gold) might point to the origin. 
Ophir (no doubt about that name), where gold Avas first discovei’od in Australia, is not 
far off — sixtt?een miles. Speculation wavers betw(H;n the fruit that Andrew Marvell 
compares to “golden lamps in a green night,” and the little toAvn with# magniticent 
K^man remains in the south-east of France which, straiig(dy enough, gave its name to an 
English royal house, and, through affection for Williipn* the Third, to a certain violent 
type of I'rotestantism. • 

The town of Orange is pleasantly jdacod some 2,800 feet above the st>a-level, in 
undulating cdiinTry, and contains about three thousand s#nls; whilst the number of 
inhabitants in the electoral district is three times 
as large. The^little creek o#i which the town may 
1)0 said to bo situated bears the not very eu- 
phonious name of lllackmaii’s Swjimp. Orange is 
on the ])lan of most Australian toAvns, tlu^ streets 
being wide, and for the most part at right angles, 
one set to the other. A few ti’ces have 
beiai planted in the chief streets, but as 
yet they mak# but little show, for the 
wise policy* of ^tfeet-planting ^has only 
reciuitly* been adoj)t,ed. Then) are no 
public gardens in the usual sense of* the 
word, though a small area of land tnown 
as Robertson’s Fark has been ])lanted 
A\iith shady trees. No walks, however, 
hiivc been laid (^t4it, nor are there any 
seats or other accomn^datibns to make 
the ground suitable for j)ublic. enjoy- 
ment. In the upper part^ of ^lo town 
there is a lat^'cr .area which has hecn pi-opcrly laid /out, but it is not nmch 

fre(]ncnted. , ^ 

There are tha usual public buildinf^, inc.luding the churches of various donomina- 
tiSns, banks, post-office, a very* coiwenient cotirt-housc, and several halls. town-hall 
will "slrortly* be «,dded* lus the town is governed by a corporation, mayor, and aldermen. 
The only water-siupply is that of wells, but s* water-scheme , has been .prepaued and 
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sites tjhosen. The district is of an undulating character, gradually rising tovr?ds'*the 
Canobalas, a range of hills forming the Iiighest ground. The land is generally of a good 
agricultural character, tho.ugh in several plactis it is incre suited for pastoral purposes. 
Gola is found in almost every direction. In places the indications give promise of lai'ge 
deposits at some depth below the surface. Mining has hitherto been only moderately 
supported in the neighbourho(>d, but if sufficient capital were available, and properly 
expended, the industry would become of leading importance in the colony. In *the 
days of the diggings 0][)hir had .its thousands of inhabitants. Now it has hardly ten for 
every thousand it tlien had. The chief industry of the town is milling; the others 
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are not important, though they compri.se two breweries and gasworks. The climate is 
healthy, being cool and bracing in summer, though rather cold and wet in the winter. 

From Orange (or rather from two miles beyond Orange) starts a railway^lino ^o 
the .wc.^t, which looks as if it meant to reach Wilcannia on the I'arling. No doid)t 
some day it will, but the whole distance is at least 8f30' miljs, and at prese,nt this 
branch line only goes as far as Molong, twenty-four miles of the way. Molong is itself 
rather an important little place, besides enjoying the , large traffic which is brought to 
it by being the terminus o ' the line. It has steam flour-mills and steam saw-mills, 
but its mineral wealth makes its reputation. Its iuturc wealth lies in coal and 
copper. 

From Lithgow to Bathurst the lino descended some eight hundred and fifty feet, 
but at Orange it has gained seven hundred of these again. Orange is on the table-land 
that isc connected with the mountain rf?nges behind it. Some dozen miles beyond 
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JrEOgei^o lino beginj^ to descend rapidly on to the great plains of the interior (eight 
bunted fe|t in fourteen miles), and all the v^y oBwaj*d 'there is a pretty constant 
loscent, though not ‘quite so i^pid as this until the plain-countiy ’is reached. Iron-, 
bafks, a station qetween Orange and Wellington, was once the scene’ of ilourisKifig 
iiglgiiftgs, and the land all round has the peculiar tumed-up app’earance of a doserjpd 
goldfield. Headers of “ The Golden Butterfly ” will rememJb* ^he description of £mpi]:Q 
Cit}^ with which it opens. There are many Empire Cities in Australia.* ^ 

The traveller is prepared for Wellington, one of the many places called after* the 
Iron Duke, by coming upon a station with the name of Apsloy just before reaching it 
In tlib same connection, too, it may be mentioned that the most striking natural feature 
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of the neighbourhood is a fine hill calM Mount Arthur. This the tourist climbs for 
the ^ake of its views. As early as ^1823 the first settlement was made at Wellington, 
with Lieutenant Percy Simpson as commandant. The place is about two hundred and 
fifty miles from Sydney, and Is well situated on the Macquarie, where it is joined by 
the Beir BFver, nestling under some well-wooded hills. It was, of course, the ^van- 
ta^ous position on *the jiver»that led to its early settlement. In the rivers the angler 
WUl find plenty of fish. Immediately round the town is a good deal of cultivated land ; 
further afield the country is pa.storai; Wellington is especially proud of the Victoria 
Railway Bridge, and it is certamly a bridge to be proud c* being 650 feet long, and 
70 . feet above the level of the river. Brom Mudgee to wdliugton is not far as the 
crow flies— less than forty miles, but it is an enormoug distance by rail. The'Cudge- 
(the little rifer on which* JtIudgee lies) falls into the Macqparie a little above the 
town /)t*.Wellling1;pn. * 

' But the great si^ht of the neighbourhood rf)f Wellington is the cg|Ves. sonie six 
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miles from the town. With respect to these, here is an extract ,from the loca- gCfide- 
book: — “The Wellington CavCrS have always had a large amount of interest attached to 
ihem, not only on ‘account of their natural rbeauty ancj peculiarity, but because of the 
strange remains of a bygone time that every exploration of their depths brings to lig^t. 
Rojnains of men have been found there, and strange tools and weapons; grok^j^u'^ 
<b?awing£, indicating a poetic (^conception and stirring times, tell of a people who have 
passed away as entirely as has the tiiiie in which they lived. Save the deeply-graven 
lines on the face of the rock, the strange and petrified foniis of tools and utcn?iils for 
household use, the footprints of ages ago firmly fixed in a clay that has long since 
turned into rock, no record remains of the people or the period when the Wellington 
Caves were places of comirion resort, either for purposes of security or comfort.” ' Not 
far from Wellington also are certain trees which were used as se})ulchral monuments 
and carved by the blacks. These trees stand some twenty yards apart, and the body, 
probaoly of a chief, was buried between them. » 

At Wellington the traveller, though he has been over twelve lunirs in the train, 
has not come half-way from Sydney to llourke ; but of the remainder of the journey 
there is inuch less to be said. Between Wellington and Dubbo there are several 
varieties of country. At pne place enormous wheat-fields, at another /orests of trees 
(which arc rapidly being converted into sleepers for the railways), and then large tracts 
of country entirely devoted t8 sheep. Like many of these towns that lie along the Great 
Western line, Dubbo seems to be first a mineral centre, and then agricultural, and 
then pjxstoral. The mineral is generally gold, |nd Dubbo has a large auriferous 
district around it ; but the neighbourhood is eten stronger in coal and in co))])or. Wo 
may be cpiite sure tha^hcre is a future *&!’ any district that has a good coal seam. 
Itouiivl about Ihibbo are many free selectors, and it has been Ibund that, besides wheat 
and oats, the soil is excellent for the cultivation of the vine. This discovery naturally 
led to selection, and brought farmers. Then, again, Dubbo is in a central situation for 
the wool-trade. The wool is brought by drays from stations, esj)^Mdally those on the 
^"^jastlereagh River, to Dubbo, and there the bales are loaded on trucks for Sydney. 
Dubbo enjoys two bridges over the Maccpiarie — a wooden bridge for horse-traffic, and 
a very fine railway-bridge, indeed, the town is well provided with the luxur^s of 
civilisation — large hotels and stores, a commodious stone gaol and ii court-house, many 
churches (of which the one with the tall spire belongs to the Roman Catholics), schools 
of jliWs kinds, a library at the School of Arts. The railway-station, too, is 'considered a 
model of convenience. 

From Dubbo to Bourke is a long nm, and there is very little to be said about the 
country. The distance is 225 miles, and it takes the mail-train eight hours and a 
half. The line runs throlrgh level country, and there are very few inhabitants, unless 
sheep be counted. The 2? 8 ..miles from Sydney reqiv.red seventy-one stations, or say 
a station to every four miles the remaining distance has only eleven* stations, or a 
station to every twenty. Of these stations two have vfjry typical ndmes — Nevertire,^ In- 
dicative of the feebleness of invention on the part of the English sejtler,' aiid^^ Mnllen- 
gudgQty, a characteristic aboriginal namp. Nyngan is a station whence it is proposed 
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soSHs (iay to run a J:)ranch line to Cobar, a remarkable town, which owes its existence 
te copper-rjiinos. Considering its distance from* Sydney, and the expense of bringing 
everything that has^ to come fyoin the seaboard, and that it is •e^ighty miles from a 
ri^lway-statiog, (J|^)bar is a large place. The (Jreat Cobar Mine in its best (Iftys 
eiT^>S)yed over seven hundred men, but copper has n<ft been fetching a good pric^ in 
the markets of the world, and carriage is very expensive# dSpfcially for heavy #minerijls. 
Th^re is little wonder that Cobar should bo tinxious for its railway; yithoiit it the* 
town '^uns iinmincnt risk of collapsing altogether. • 

Kourke is the furthest point yet reached by any Australian railway from the coast^ » 
and Turthest therefore from civilisation. Yet visitors to llourke arc much sur})rised at 
the advanced stage that llourkc — over five hundred miles from Sydney — ^lias reached. 
“As comfortable an hotel,” quoth one, “as any you could find in Melbourne.” The 
streets are well laid out, and IJourke seems a well-governed municipality. ,Here, how- 
ever-*-and with this our article may close 
— IS a little account from the pen of one 
who knows all about it — Mr.,J. L. Parsons, 
editor of the Central AuHtralkm (what 
a characteristiiJ immc for a newspaper, by 
the way — the Central Aantralian !) : — 

Bourke, the centre of ,a large dis- 
trict wholly pastoral, is situated on the 
soutli-rf^ast bank of the Darling, tmd is 
503 miles (by the railway) north-west bf 
Sydney. It was surveyed for a township 
in 1801, and the f^rst sale took place in 
1862, when allotments were sold at the 
upset price of f4 that have since realised £2,500. The site of Bourke is where Sir 
Thomas Mitchell in 18:i5 first struck the Darling, the native name of the point 
of the Mver being “ Wortiirmurtie,” but called by Mitchell the “Eighteen-mile Poiftt^ 
being eiglitcen miles distant from his^ previous camp on the Bogan, which watercourse 
he ^till thought he was following down. At about six miles below the present 
site of Bourke Sir Thomas Mitchell erected a stockade or log fort, as a protection 
against the blacks for some of his party, which he left there while, with the 
remaincIerT^ he proceeded down the river. This fort lie called tort Bourke} after 
Governor Sir Richard ^^ourl^ie. Some twenty years later the country on the opposite 
side of *the river was taken up for a cattle-station, and the run was named Fort Bourke, 
the natifo name being “ Nufty-Nulty and the site of the head -station was fixed about 
eight miles below Fort Bourke, and fourteen below the ij#esent town of Bourke. In 
1860 the station passed into tht hand* of the Bogan River (..ompany, and became the 
lieadquarters of the first Oommissioiier of Crown Dandii for the Warrego district, and a 
wbfekly horse inafl^service was* .started by way of Walgetl* a .distance • of 170 miles. 
Fort iUtourke bojpg constituted a post-office. On the survey of the township the name 
3 f Bourke was given to it, but for many ycjrs* it was best known unej^r the of 
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Fort Bourke. In September, 1885, the railway from Sydney to Bourke was cemplg^ed, 
and the population had increased ’to about two thousand. * 

Bourke, being situated in the centre ot the valley of the ^Darling, is liable to 
heavy floods. In 1864 the present site of the town was from three to fiye feet under 
wa*^^er, and die Valley of the Darling for over five hundred miles in length was an ild^d 
fresh-water lake, varying .frd’im ten to twenty miles in breadth. The lino of railway on • 
leaving Bourke passes through twelve '"milos of flooded or “ black ” country, whoA it 
enters the “red” or Mulga country, undulating and gradually rising about lour hilfndred 
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feet in eighty miles. Tho railway-stations between Bourke and Nyngan are Mooculta 
(20 miles), Byerock (48 miles), Glenarifl' (02 miles), Coolabali (77 miles), Girflambone 
(98, Bowles), Nyngan (125 miles). ^ 

The Bogan, a watercourse often partially dry, enters tl e Darling about twenty-eight 
miles above Bourke on tho south-east side of die river, while tho Culgoa, which rises 
in Queensland, and is there called the Condaminc, and which is sometimes'* partially 
dry, enters tho Darling onithc north-west side, about twenty-five miles above Bourke. 
Previous to the completion M uthe railway, all the traffic from the Bourke district went ■ 
by the Wer to ^^delaide when the stream was navigable, or up tho Bogan by drays, viA 
Orange and Bathurst, tp Sydney, sometimes occupying from four to siif months in trana'ii . 

At about three miles above Bourke, on the north-west bank‘'of tlje Darling, is the, 
villagei of North Bourke, which is sibua)i,ed on an isolated spot of high red ground 


TO Bouk^b.] 


’ NORTH BOURXB. 
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iii5t)>e flqc)d-mark, and the traffic from Bourke northwards passes 'through it, the Darling 
lacing crosSed at North Bourke by a bridge^ the, estiimited cost of which, with 
approaches, was aboftt £80,000. ^ The Bourjte terminus is the largest’ fat-stock trucking- 
despot in Australm, the Metropolitan Market being very largely supplied through nliis 
rhft^tnel, all the fat stock from South-Western Queensland cbming.to market 
Bourke. There is an Plpiscopalian and a* Roman Cathplhj church, as well Ujp a laS-ge 
Bri^byterian congregation ; a public school, asf» well as a Roman Cj^tholic and other 
private schoTds; and numerous stores and hotels. A district court judged holds district 
courts and criminal sessions three times a year. Bourke is ,a municipality, having a 
maydr and nine aldermen to guide its destinies. Waterworks for the supply of thd 
towfl have lately been taken over by the municipality. The navigation of the 
Darling is very irregular but it is navigable for a shorter or longer period in most years. 
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^okn Hiummend Fraser. By iMiiiaietin s. ^ St£.ry of jeuit 
ir.irigu.. ilk lliuCluiikh uf Eiigl.'itid. Cheap hdition. * 


for tko Kospitatl, A 

Wood. {A Iso in cloth. 'A.) ... • 

Popnlar Atlas. Cuutaining Coloured Muja 

Tko World's Eicnbar Room. By Selina Gayo.. 

The World in Pictures. 6 Buuks. Eacln 

B^BEB BZOGRAPHZEB. lUustrated. 

■Phe Rtorv of Joseph. By tli Kcv. Geort Bainton. , , 

The Stoiy of Moaes sno Joshua By the . .ev. J. Telford. 
The Biorv of Judges. By the Rev. 1 . Wy chile Getk'e. 

The Story of Siiinucl on d Soul. By the Rev. D. C, lotey. 
The biory of Dovid. J- „ 

The Story of Jesus. In Verse. By J. K. Macdufl, D.D. 

i VE WOnEB IN PZCTVREB. 

tlaiidsuiuely Illustrated, and elegantly bound. 

All the auBSins. I Glimpses of South Amerioa 

Chats about Germany, The Land of Temi lea 

The Eastern / ondorland. 1 The Isles of the Pooiflo. 

Eeepa into Ch ua. I The Land of iho Pyramids. 

BOOKS BY EDWARD B. EEEIB. Illustrated. 
Astray in tho Perest. 1 Ths Daughter of the Chlef- 

W&fE 5 Sumiildl 5 S^ Th^*Boy auntors of Ken. 

Red Feather. I tuoky. 

GIFT BOOKB FOR YOVX^G PEOPEE. 

By Popular Aulliurs. IV’ith lliustnitiuns in each. Cloth gilt 


Bhoda’B Howard; or, ** If 
Wishes were Horsos.” 

Frank’s Life-Battle; or. The 
Tliroe Fi’ieuds. 

Jack Morston’s Ax chor. 

Fritters ; or,“ It’s a Long Lone 
that has no Tuimug.”^ 
Major Monk’s Motto; or, 
**Look before you Leap.” 


Ruth’s Life-Work; or, ”No 
Pains, no Gains.” 

Unole William’s Charge ; or. 

The Broken Trust. 

Trixy; or, “Those who Live 
in Glues Moust a shoulchi’t 
Throw Stones.** 

Tim Tborosoii’s Trial ; or, 
“ All is eiOl Gold that 
Glitters.” 


EZGZ*.TEENP£NMT BTORT BOOKf 

All Illustrated ihruuglinut, and bound in cloth gilt. 


Woe Willie Winkle. 

Three Woe Ulster Lassies. 
Up tlie Ladder. 

Fulth’a Father. 

By Land and Sea. 

Tom Morris’s Error. 

Jefl* and Loft 

Through Flood — Through 
Fue. , 


OF WONDERB. ^ 

Illustrated Gift Hoo^a. for Boys. Crown 8vn, ciotli. 
Wonders of Bodily Strength and Skill.— Wonderfdl Balloon 
Ascents. " 


for Bckools. 

.. .fee. 

tovers, 3d, r«i<rA 


By Alfred T. Schofield, M.D.. 


or iloth tt*»P* <xl> each.) 

BDUCATZONAE. 


Hand and Eye Tralnlny. 

d. Vul ■ ^ 


py G. Ricks, B.Ce., and J. Vaugiian. 


I., Designing wiilioColouretl Papers ; Vol. IL 
(Vul. 111.. (Colour Wurk and l>sign, 311 .) 

— (hixe 43 111 . 


DeMgitnig hi CnrUI'o.ircl. (Vol. Ul.. i.oiour wiuk anu 

Hiuioncal Cartoons, Cassell’s Colour a4« 

A 33 in. .Si*. Each. ( Vf-if id. rt/irfS*. ) ‘ „ 

Pracr lea If, Solid Geometry, cA^ IMUtnual oE By Willwip 
liordic Kuss, Majur I'.E. ” 

Italian Eessons, wi^ Excrclsos, Casscirst , 
alpkabct, Casscll% Pictorial, and OMoct ^jusssob 
- bkoot for Znlant Scboolsv {Also at a$. ed.) 


Casseli ^ iotf^jany. Limited^ Luditate ffillt jiitaon ; Pans^ New York and AJeiboume. 


Girl with the Golden Looke. 
The Chip Boy; and other 
Stones. 

Rofeos from Thorn 
Stories of the Olden Time. 
Dick’s*' Hero; and other 
Stories. 

The Old Fairy Tales, v jti, 
Original lUuatratioiis. Clntlu 
{Also »M boards, is.) 


Cassell’s ciassii’al Readers. Vul. i. {Also Vol. n., as. 6d.) 
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^assell ^ Company’s Classified Price List. 


%_ ^ SOVOATIONAl. (mMflwfiL 

MaelUU&lelL By sir R. StaweU Ball. LL.IX 
Uaei^ Drawing- By E. A. Davidson. 

Orthosraphle aa<ltZ«ometiieal Projactioa* 

BuUdlnc Coaatruotloa, The BlOBMMits of. • 

Bpatamatle Stawinv and Sbadlnp, By Charles Ryan. 

Joaaa’a Book-Baail^K. By Thaodnro Jones. For Schools, 98 . ; 
for the Million, as. {Also in cioth^ yC\ Ruled Bonks, as. 

Bkaata, Modarn. 3 Series. Each. (.A ita an litun, with 
ro/leri, ss. each.) • 

TUB »BEUiB: SAmrAOE” UBBART. Cloth. Each 


Tlw Fortunes of IfiffoL 
Ouy Koanertng. 
Coiiing»y. 


Th»okoray*s Yellowplush 
luffolc^byljeffonda. Papers. 

aS5Sa^d®AUr- Wa^uBtonlrvlng*. Bketoh 

The Kite’s Oto Last D»s of Palmyra 

People Iliave Met. Tales oTthe Borders. 

• Pride and Prejudloe. 

Sootfs Poems. Tlie Old Cariosity Shop. 

Barona Bketohes by Boa 

^aanoe. Amorlean Sumour. 

SHAAri mw Horry Dorrequer. 

S^oUons from Thomas Bearlet Detter. 

Himd's Works. Old Ifiortallty. 

liOngfeUow’s Prose Works. Margaret Idrndsay. 

Sense and Benslbillty. 


“Nil Deroerandumg* By (he 
Kev. F. Langbridge. M.A. 

•* Bear and Forbear.'* By 
Sarah Pitt 

**Ue Conquers who Endures." 


with Four full-page Orighutl llliisfra- 
8vo, cloth gilt 

“ Honour is my Ouido.” By 
Jennie Hering (Mrs. Adatus- 
Acton). 

“ Aim at the Sure End." By 
Emily .Senrchfield. 

“ Foremost if 1 Can." By 
Helen Atteridge, 


* tw6-Aiiuino stobi|' boob:8. 

Aik Illustrated tliruuchout, and containing Stories for Young People. 
Crewn 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth gilt 


The Top of the liodder : How 
to Keaoli It. 

Stories of the Tower. 

Mr. Burke's Nieoeu. 

Peggy, and other Tales. 

** Iilttlo Folks'* Sunday Book. 


The Children olf the Court. 
Four Cats of the Tippertons' 
Little Flotsam. 

In Misohief^gain. 

Poor Nelly. 


», ,^OOB» BT EDWARD B. E1.US. Illustr.'itecU 
Scouts an<i Comrades, or ) Lost in Samoa, [with Him. 
Teciuiisoh, Chiql' ol tho Tad; or, "Giettlng Bvon” 


-^JSowme.i auu KusUore. 

A S.ra’igo Oratt and Its 
Wond. rful Voyamo. 

Pontiac, Chief of the Ov- 
tjawoH. A Talc of tho Siego 
of Detroit. 

In tiie Days of tho Pioneers. . 
Shod with Silenoe. * 

'i’We Phantom of the ^vor. 
Tho Ghreat Cattle TrMl. 

The Path in the Kuviuo. 

The Young ^|gnohers. 


The Huiitors of tlio Osark. 
'I'hdCamp in tho Mouutains. 
Th^Last War TraU. 

Ned in the Woode. 

Ned on the Blvcr. 

Nml in the Block House: A 


Footprint H in the Forest. 
Aiown the MissisHlppi. 

Lost in tho Wilds. . 

Up the Tapajos; oir. Adven 
turea in BrosiL 


TUB <<OROB8 AND CROWN'* BERIEB. 

^ With Pour Illustijtlons In each Book, printed on a Tint 

Through Tfrial ta Triumph. ' I By Fire and Sword: A Story 
Strong to Suflinr. ttj® Hugueno^ 

Ad™ VO*. I •'a.^SSr vsaf' •' 


liOrd Iiytton'a Plays. 
Sheridan’s Plays. 

Eugene Aram. 

Jack Hinton, the Guards* 


# MlSaEX.DANEOn8. 

A OunaROBlll DittF Box. By CJt Stewart Howies, with a Preface 
by Kear«Admiral Lord Charles Ker< sferd. 

BueettSSful ZalfOf Tho* By an Eldci^ Brother. Cheap Edition. | 

Oontloman* Tho Perfeet. By the Rev. A. Stffythe.paliner, D.D. 
Clicp HBtion” ^ 

laondon KOAlth laxwaa Prepared by the Mansion House 
Council on the Dwellings of the Poor. 

Modora DraaomaktnBy The Blements of. By Jeanette j 
£. Llavis. Illustrated. ^ 

Oae» The of Cooking bp, M.sric Je^y Sugg, illustrated. 

Caeeell'a Popular Cookorp, With ourud Plates. 

How Dante Climbed tho Mountain. By K.E.Selfe. illustrated. 
CaMotl'a Book , of In-door Amuipmonto. Card 

• OamoOf and FIrooldo Fun. illustrated 

Bhort Btudloo flrom Nature, illustrated.^ • 

THE ''OOEDEN MOTTOE8" BERIEB. « 


CABBBl^'B IBINIATVRB POETS. 

TwO Volumes in one, cloth gilt, gilt edgvs. 

MUton I • Dufns 

HoA • I Byron 

Sheridan and Goldsmith 

“WANT»-A RING” SERIES. 

• • • Cheap Isdi/ian. Illustrated. 

Fairy Tales in Oth^ Bunds. By^ulla Goddaq^. t 
Bobin's Hidm. By Ellinor Davenport Adanw. # 

Wonted— a King; or. How MerK^et tho Nureory Rhymes 
to Rights. By Maggie Browne. 


KAl.r. CROWN OIFT BOOKB. 

♦ 

POPULAR TObllMBB FOR TOVNO PBOPUE.P 

noaoaat WoHk for Buoy Fingoro | or^ KincArgartont 
^ at Homo. By Maggie Browne. JUustrateii. 

The Coot of a MIotakO. By Sarah ^Itt Jj|ustrate<L 
IdtilO Mother Bunch. By Mrs. Moleswort^j. IIIiistr.ite(l. * 

WUd AdVONturOO in Wild Plneoo. By Dr. Cordon Stables. 
k.N. lUustr.aied. ^ 

Pleturoo of School Elfo and Boyhood. Selected from the 
best Authora. kdited by Percy Fitzgernid, M.A. 

Portia Afloat and Brigands Aahoro. By Alfred Elwes. 
Froodom'o 8 word 1 A Btory of tho Dags of Wallace 
and Brueo. By Annie S. Swan. 

Modem Baplorora By T. Frost. Illustrated. 

The True Roblnaen OmsooB. Cloth gilt. 

Baxlg Explorers. By Tlioin.is Frost, illustrated. 

Romo Chat with our Toung Folks. Illustrated throughout. 
«IuaglO| Peak* and Plain, illustrated throughout. 

Poops Abroad for Folks at Homo, illustrated. * 
Koroos of Evorg-Dag UfO. By Laura Lane. Illustrated. 
Rambles Rodnd S.oadon. By C. L. Matdaux. 

Around add About Old England. By C. L. Matdaus. 
Working to Win. By Maggie Symington. Illustrated. 


Koroos of tho Indian Bmpiro. By Ernest Foster, 
At the South Polo. By the late W. H. G. Kingston. 


BDVOATIONAl.. , 

The Coming of \ho Kilogram 1 car, tho Battle of the 
gtandards. By H. D. Amuid-Porster, M.P. iilustri^d. 

Agrlculturo Text-Books. OassoU's. (The ^Mnton" 
Series.) iiiliteii by Jelm Wriglitsoii, M.K.A.C., F.C.S., Professor 
of Agriculture. I'ully Illustrated. Each. 

Farm Crops- By I’rofessor Wrightson. 

IiiVO Stock. By Professor Wrightson. 1 

The Toung Cittson | or. Eossena In our l.aws. By H. P. 

Lester, B.A. PuUy lUustrrKSd. (Also in two parts, is. 6d.^ach.) 

Sculpture. A Primof of. By E. R. Mullins. 

Numerical Examples, In, Praetleal Mpchanles 

Machine Design. By K. t. Bliuue, M.h. Plew Isduwn, 
KeviseU and Hnlarfini. Wltn 79 lllustratidis. 

Imtin Primer CTho Now). By Prof. j. p. Postgate. 
liatln Prose for Irf>wor Forma By M. A. Bayfield, M.A 
Chomistrg. Tho Public School. By J. II. Anderson, M.A. 

Oil Painting. A of. By the Hon. John Collier. Cloth. 

French Reader. Cassoll's Public School. By Guillaume S. 
Conrad. 

Ifroneh Oramaaar. Marlborough. Arranged and Comi^lc||l 
by Kcv. J, F. Bright, M.A. '* h*eri ues," 3s. od.) • 

Algebra. of. By Ckdbraith and Haughton. Fart I. 

Cloth. (CVw^A/’c, 7 S. 6d.> 

Euclid. Books I., II., II I. By Galbraith and Haughton. 

Books iv., V., VI. By Galbraith and Haughton. 

Optica By Galbraith and Houghton. 

"Model jrolnt" Wall Shoots, for Instruction in Manual 
Traiiiuig. by S. Barter. Eight Sheets. Each. 

This World of Ours. Bv H. O. Arnold- Forster, M.R Beta* 
Introductory Lessons to the Study ol Geography. Cheap BdUietu 


MISOBULANEODB. 

Ubrarg Tesr Book. A Redird of General L.iurary 
Progress ami Work, Edited by Thomas Gaenaoud. With over 
50 Special Engravings. 

Schoolmaster Sketches. By T. J. Macnainar.i. LL.D. 
jq Book of Absurditios. Fur Children of from Seven Years of 
Ago to Seventy. Byhu Old Voluiitucr. 

Tbo Broech-loadqr. and How to Use It. By w. w. 

i;reciier. lllustrutciR Arw and hnlarged lidition. 

lilQuor liOgislntfon In tho Vnitod States, and 

gl^iada. By Erl... Fauslmwe, of the inner feiiiple, BiWristcr. 

Field Naturalist's Handbook. The. By the l^gva J. U 

Wood and ’^eodore Wood. Cheap Uditien,. 

The Art of Makins and VMnJ Skotchpa From the 
French of G. Fraipept. By Clara Bell. witlj^Fifty Illustrations. 
Ooomotrleal Drawl ns ^r Armp CandIdaipA By H. T. 

Lilley, M.A. New and hnlarxed Edition. 

Public Dlbvarlos- By Thomas Greenwood, F.R.G.S. 
New and Enlumed Edition. Illustrated. 

Ndttlonal Railwaps. An Argument At ^tate Purclia^^By 
James Hole. w 


Nursing of Blok ChUdron. Jk Handbook ^or thi. ^ 

Catheniupl. Wood. ^ 

Church Reform In Spain nad Por%as«V By the Rev. 

H. C Noyes. D.D. Illustrated. 


Cassdil cfc Cont/fanye Limiied, Lufixat^Hia, London; Paris, Niw York and'Melbourm. _ ’ 
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Cassell Company* s Classified Price 


The South Bast era Railway. Its russungor Services. Rolling 

• Stock. Locoimtives, Cir.idients, and bxpress SiMeds. Jiy the 
Author of *' llritis i Railways.'' With T^reo Plates. 

The tionAon, ORatham and Oovor Railway. Its 

J’4ss?n(ur Services, Rolling hlacic, Locomtfdves, Gradients, and 
Express Speeds. By theFApthor of* iiritish Railways.” With Plates. 

Moohanieo for Touny Boylanoros A First Book of. 

. By the Kev. J. G .liastoii, M.A. 

Katnro’s Woador Workora By Kate R. Enveii. iiiustratiMi. 

Browalayf An latrodutttloa to tho Study ot. By 

Arthur Symons. «' r 

^Tho Bnylaad of Bhakospoaro. By E. Goadby. illustrated. 
Bhlpsp Sallorsp and tho Soa. if-* R. J. c<^ncwaii-jone$. 

fllustC^ted. Cheap A'lfr'rt'aw. ^ p 

Onloodo. The Universal Telegraphic Phrase Book. /frsJt and l’0cket 
Jiditions. Each. ^ ** 

Bp-Poop. A ^roaonry for tho Uttlo Oaoa Yearly 

* Volume. Ijuards. (Arv 3 s. 6 d.) 

Naw TootamJkntf An latroduetlon to t^. 

Tho Iiady^O Droostay-Room. rl ranslated from the French by 
E.idy Colin Campbell. 

Fairway Island. By Horace Hutchinsou. Illustrated. 

l*ost on Dtt Carriyi w, *Twlnt Barth and Ocoan. 

By Standish O’Oady. With 8 fuU<page Illustrations. 

Irish Union, Tho i Boforo and Aftor. By A. K. Conneit. 


TBOBBIOAl. BLdNVAliB (Illustrated), 
neitui of Praetieal | Drawing for Cabinetmakera. 


Drawing for Brioklayera. 
G-othlo Stonework. 


Tho Slemeu.. 

Parapeottve. 

Modal Drawln 
Drawiug for f 

Oassoll’s Mow Oolonrod natural History Wall 

Shoots. Consisting of 16 Subjects. Size— 39 by qx in. Mounted 
on roUen, and varnished, liach. 

How to Oraw from Modolo and Oosamon Ohjoets. 

By W. E.^parkes With 45 i'lttes. Cloth gilt. 

Row to Bhado from Kodols. Oosamon Ohloeto, and 

Oasts of Omamont. a Practical Manual. By W. £. Sparkes. 

Praetleal Plano auad Bolid Ctoomotry, Inoludiny 
Oraphio Arithmotic. Vol. 1.. Elementary Stage. 
Blomontaty Flowor PalatluB- '^itli Eight Coloured Plates 
and Wood Engravings. 

Bopia PalntlnBr A Oonrso of, TwoVolc Each. 
Marlboronyh Arlthmotle Bxamplos. 

Tldpp^cad Tidal Onnronts. By Galbraith and Ilaughton. 


BOHOOl. OOB 

Oeneaia. (3s. 6d.) 

Bxodus. (p.) 

Iievltions. (3s.) 

Kumbera. (as. 6d.l 
Deuteronomy, (as. 6d.) 

0t. Mattb 4 w 7 ~(^ 6d.) 

BCMork. ) 

Bt. Duke. (3s. 6d.) a 

St. John. (3s. 6x1.) «• 

The Acts 01' the Apostles. 

(3s. edj 

TKB WORI.D*B WO: 

New and Original Volumes by Popular Authors. With Portraits. In 
Seven Vols., each containing 3 works. Cloth, gilt edges. Each Vol. 
«ek Each work can also be liad separately. (See xs.) 


Edited by Bishop Ellicott. 
Boinsna. (as. 6 d.) 

Corititnlsns E and IE (ss.) 
Oaiatiiuu, Uphoalsas, end 
Philippisas._(3s- ) 
sOoloasious, Thesssloniaos. 

and Timothy. (3s*) 

Ti^. Philemon, Hebrews, 
smd James, _ 

Peten Jude, and John. (3s.) 
The Bevelstion. (3s.) 

An Introdnotion to the New 
Teetament. (as. Sd.) 


to Oontury Belonoo BOSioa Edited by Sir Henry E. Roscoe, 
D.C.L.., F.R.S. Crown 8vo, oBsch (See Faraday, 58. 

LM tk* Vatumes Post Free on mppUemHan.) 

rnDtrOATIOHAMe, 

y« Cilvi „ _ 

Cheap HdUion. (Also Superior 

Contalnin] 


l*S Bajglish Oietlonnrya (>iviiig Definitions of more 
than too.ooo words and Piirases. Cheap hdU\ 

Edition, ss.) 


Omoo 11 *o Now RioKratphienl Dletlonnry. containing 
Memoirs of the Most niniiient Men and Women of all Ages and 
Countries. Cheap Rditian. 

Toohnieal Bdaentor, CMOOU’S Now. An entirely New 
CVclupwdia of Technical Education, with Coloured Plates and 
.g lAgravings. Complete hi Six Volumes. Each. 

' ^ Means of learning French and Substitute for Conversation in 


ii-oifc A 

thadtanguage. 

Brawrlny for pnrpontom 

Davidson. Witn 853 Cngraviiigs. 

Pmetleal “ — — 


and Jolnors. 

M.E. 


By E. A. 


Pmetleal Moehatnieo. by Prof. Perry. 

Outttny Tools Workodby Natad 

Prof. Smith. 

HsLadmiUny and Btalreaslny. Ry Frank o. CressweU. 

K drOStaties. ^ Galbraith and Haiignton. Cloth. 

kthomatleal ImUos. By Galbraltlr and Haughton. 
Moehanies. By Chtlbraith and ilaughton. '1 Cloth. 

Idnonr Dmwlny auid Projoetloa. , Two Vols. In One. 

Oorac. n metioaauy, CaasolFs. v # 

Gei n-English and Hnglish-Gerinan. Cloth, (et/se in halfmoreeee, $s.) 
cm . \ By Prof. A. H. Church. New and Bnta revd iikition, 

lUtomturSb Tho Btory of. By As la Buckland. 

A Om mm oj F . Tho MarlhoronBh. Compiled and 
hk ranged by the Rev. J. F. Bright, M.A. £loth. 

FronOh BsEoretibs« MarlboicottBh- By the Rev. c. w. De 

^ ^^ Ster 

tu hat/ tewreece, c^l 

OassoU’s IiatiB Dietioaacy. tAise in half mereece, sal 

r r.Tte rioiriB^ bbribs. 

<>* Cl\eap Editions. Illustrated tiiroughout 

The Inasyt \iIorld. h I The Ooann World. 

BeptUes end Birds. I The World baforL the Deluge. 
The I Mommalia. (, . 

The Tegetable World. ^ 


C h.SS£I.I.’d POPULAR UBRARU OF 

Oapid*a Gharden. By Ellen TnornejTcroft FowDr. C „ 

‘Tilly uttr 41 . By E. W. Hornuiig, 

Dovedny. By E. Wickhain. 

Tuxter's Diti-le Maid. By G. B. Burgin. 

T.10 Highway of Sorrow. By Hosbfbiretioii and *•••*•• . 
f The Hiimaiiiula .Plate. By John Bloundelle-tfiirtim. 

' A free Danoo In a Far Land. By Herbert Cumpion. 

The White Shield. By Bertram Mitford. 

A Prison Trinoeus. By Major Arthur Girths. ^ 

The Admirable Dady Bicl& Fane. By Frank Barrett. 

Dlst. ye liandsmen 1 A Bomanoe ot Inoxaent. By 
W. Clark RusseU. 

Pomona's Travels. By Frank R. Stockton. 

'Tue Heputabiou of Ooorae Saxon. By Morley Roberts. 

The Eights of Sydney. Uy Eilion Turner, 
la. A Love Story. ByQ. Illustrated" 

A BU rig’s Hussar. By Herbert Compton. 

Tlasrthings and Parodies. Short Stories, Sketc\)^s, Ac., by 


The 

Zero 


aythings ai 
Barry rain. 
JUbtle Squire. 


By Mrs. Henry De l.a Pasture. 


!ero, tho Slaver. A komance of Equaturial Africa. By l.:nvreiitc 
Fletcher. 

Into the TTaknOwn: A Romance of South Africa. By l-awrencc 
Fletcher. . I 

Mount Doaolation. An Australian Romance. By W. Carlton I )awc. 
The Awkward ft^uada; and other Ulster Stories. By 
Shtn F. Bullock. 

The Avenger of Blood. By J. Maclarcn Cutrban. 

The Doings of Baffles Haw. By A. Conaii Doyle. 

The Ma-w In Blaok. By Stanloy Weyman. Illustrated. 

Father staflbrd. A Novel. 1 ^ Antliony Hofie. 

The Medioine Dady. By L. T. Meade. 


** Da Bella,” and others. By F.gerton Castle. 

_ By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 


Fourteen to Oney deo. 


Fomborton* Mas (Works by). PeMtlar Editivn. Fach. ' 
Tho Iron PimtO. A Plain Tale of Strange Happenings on the 
Sea. Illustrated. t 


Tho Improgaa.blo Cttp. (See also 6&.) 
The Boa Wolvoo. 


I Soy'tT Tanis. Ilairulil Avery. With li Plares. 

tho Watorai or, Mormaun'o LanA 


Tho RoboUion of Idl CarrluBtoa* By T. Meuie. 

Illustrated, 

Britain'* Roll of Olennr | or, Tho Victoria Cross, it* 

Meroo*, and thoir Valour. By D. 11. Parry, illustrated. 
c/trap and Fnlavv d Edition. 

Btovonoon, ftobort DonI* (Works bylt Pi^ular Edition. 
Ftirh. (.w e 4 ri> 6d. and 6s.) 

King Solomon'* Mine*. By II. Rider Haggard. Iltd. (\eeaise6d.) 
British Battle* on Land and Soa. Cheap Edition. Iw 
Four Vols. Witli about 800 Engravings. Each. 

Belonoo for AU. Edited by Dr. Robert Brown. M.A., F.I.S.. A'C. 

Cheap Eain^'-. With ovisr 1,700 Illustrations. Fivg Vols. Eacli. 
Familiar Oardon Flowor*. Petntar RdiHoh. in Five Vois. 

Forty Coloured Plates hi each VoL Cloth gilt. Each. 

Familiar WU^d Flowor*. By P. Huhne, F.L.S., F.S,A. Popu’ 
tar Edition. I4 Five Vols. With 40 Culourea Plates in each VoL Each.. 
Morrjr CMrl* of Bosland. By I.. T. Meade. Illustrated. 

At^fd Boy'r 

A World Betts ^ 

Bv Kev. Gerard W. Bancks. 

A R'ado t» Nhiva. By Fred Burnaby. New Edition. Illustrated. 
Locomotive Engine, Tho Biosraphy of a. By Henry 
l-'rith. Illustrated. 

Liborallsm. Essays In. By six Oxford Men. 

Magic at Nome. By Prof. lluMinan. FilTly Illustrated. 

Some Logonda^ Landmark* of Airlca. By Mrs. 
Frank Evans. 

Old and Now Tostamont*, Plain Introduction* to 

tho Book* of the. Keprinted front Bishop EUicott’s Bible 
Cuinniemary. In Two Volumes. Each. 

The Bnriar Bnar* of Christiaalty. By the Very Rev. Dean 
Farrar, D.D., r.K.S. Cheap Eaitten, (Se '^a/re 7s. 6d , 15s., 34!,., 

The 1^0 Of Chrl€^> By the Very Rev. Dean Farrar. D.D., I'.R.S. 
With 16 Full'page Plates. Cheap Editioa. Cloth gilt. (Supi.-ior 
E.dUion, doth gut, gilt edges, js. td. See also 75. 6a., tos. 6d., nts., 
S 4 S-. <*wT 4as.i 

The Life and Work of St. Paul. By this* Very Rev. Dean 
F'arrar, D,D., F.R.S. Cheap Edition. With 16 hull-page Plates. 
Cloth gUU (.vVr atsc 6d.. los. 6d., 15s., eis.. S 4 S-. 43 !i>) 
OloaniBS* hStnr Harvest. By the Rev. John R. Vernon, M.A. 
Story Poem* for Youns and PIA Edited by E. Davenport. 
C/t ap Kitmon. 

Bhaftoobury, N.O.. Tho Bovoath Earl of, Tho Life 
aadWemieD By Edwin Hodder. Illustrated. Cheap Ettition. 
The Lsdloo' Physlelaa. By A Physician. Cheap E/iiiirv 
Bootle*, ButtorSlos, Mot^ and eth*r lasowtsT By 
A. wiKappei, F. 1 ..S., and W. Egnioiit Kirlw. With Coloured Plates. 
The Oamatien Pf*-*»**w-*- Itdited ancT Issued by the National 
Cariuitiuii and Picotee oi^Tely (Soi^iiern Section;. New Edition. 
Artistic Anatomy. By Prof. M. Duval. Cheap Edition, 

The Bnslish School of Palntlna. Chea.^ Edition. 

BuiTbi Skotchoif By E. ii. Roscoe. with Ulus* 

trations by 11. R. Bkiniiieii^iCloth?' 

Voroos. Wlso or Othwri^o. By EUen Thomeycroft Fd.vlefi 
Ufo of Nolfloa. By Kubelkdourhey. Illustrated. 

The Law of Musical and pramatie Oopyrlnht. 
Aubrey do Voro's PoomSi ^A Selection. Edited by John Dt mis. 
Sllitkoporo, Tho Leopold. With about 400 Illustrations. 
Cloth*. {.A/so at s's.^ndj^tA.] 

Sport* and Pastunos, OassoU's Oomploto Book of. 

. Cheap Edition. With ovaroou lllur>tratiuiis. Clothr 

Poultry-Noopor, Tho PractIcaD By Lewis Wright With 
Numerous Woodcuts « 

Pisooa Hooper, Tho PmctIcaD By 1 . «vis Wright. 

Talas with. WcrlCns Moa. By Marianna S. Hagen. 
YOVHO PEOPLE'S STORY BOOHS. 

CAm^ Edition. With Urigiiial Illf&trations. Cloth gut. ^ 
Yador Bayard's Baanor. By Henry Frith.'* 

Tt'f’ Ohammoa of Odin. 1 ^ J. Fre&rick Hudgetts. 

toy a SpoU. By the Hon. Mrs. Greene. « 

BOOHS FOR YOVNO PmPLB.' 

Two Cfd LpAio*, Two FooUih cjrslrlop, and s Tom 

OaL tfllnstraced. ^ 

The Rod Terror 1 Story of the Fcrie Oommunfir By 
Edward King. Illustrate 

The Quopa** Sonriot. By Gaotge Mamrllle Femi. 


CassiU 4t Limited^ Ludgait HiU^ Peris ^ New Yerk and Melbourne. 
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Cassell ^ Company s Classified Price List. 


A Tala of the Slave Trade 


Told Out of S^OOl* By A. f. Daniels.* Illustrated. v 
Tne Romaiieo of Xavontlon l Viirnettcs from the Annals of 
industry and Science. 

Boat Bate Bko Aasols^ and otbor Ballads. By Uw 

kev. F.l.BnifI>rid(pe2M. A. Cloth. A/ew hdition. Not. 

A Baaday StoryaBoolB. By Manlo Drowno. Sam Browne, and 
AuntEtheL lUuiUrated. 

OlMaUMS ,firom Ponalar Autbors. Complete in One %'ul. 
With OriiHnal lllusoations. 

Herpes ofBritala la Peace and War. with 300 Ori^n.ai 

Illustrations. C'Ara/» Bditton, Complete in One Vol. 

k OasseU^ lUnstrated BaapaB. With aoo orieiual Illustrations, 
Cheatmamon. 

A Book Of Bleinr Tales. By Margie Browne, ** Sheila.** Isabel 
Wi^n, and C L. Matcaux- Illustrated. 

*ao Su n day 8erap*BoelK. Containlnir several hundred Scrip- 
turn Stories in Pictures. Boards. {Also in clothe as.) 

JEbop*s Fables. Cheap BdiHon. Cloth. (Also in doth, bevelled 
^^boants, etUedros, 5s.) 

The Ohlt"Ohat Album. Illustrated throurhi 

Picture Album of All Sorts. With Fuir-pi 
'‘'IbumforH 

Stories by pe| 


no 6 apture of the •■BsireUa.' 

* Coinnunder CUu.ie tiarding:, R.N. 

Bob Lowell’s Oareer. a Story of American Railway IJfe. 
ndbard S. Ellis. 

Faina Tales Par and Meav. Retold by o. 

To Pdalsh the llsari A Btory of the Crimea. 

Horace I lutchinso.i. -IlldStrated. 


bout. 

With Fuli-pa^e Illustrations. 


Album for Home. School, and Play. Containing numerou.s 
Series by pe|Blar Authors. 

nPoob. a Treasury for the lattlo Ones. lUustratcd 
throughout. Qoth gilt. Y«rly Volume. (See also as. 6d.) 

ij^sra Oruseo. Oasste’* Mow PlnwArt 


of. With upwards, of too Oriifinal Illustrations by Walter Paect. 
Cheap Edition. Cloth wilt. (Also $8.) _ 

BwjbM PaasUy HomBSOBa Oassoft’A Illustrated. Cloth. 
(Also in tlo/h, bevelled boards, tdlt edges, s;^) 

* and Bonth Coast Bailamy. its 

■ — Gradients, and 


* The lemdoB. Biishtoa and Bonth Coast 1 

PassenKor Services, Kolling Stock, locomotives. 

Express Speeds. With Two Plates 

Wako&mdf ThOf and other Works by Goldsmith. 
y\/Tlfuatrnted. t Also in doth, gilt edges, xs.) 

*OnlliVOr’S Travsls. Cheap Rditten. 
inws by Morten. Crown 4to. cloth. ^Also 
tattle Folks (Nhw and Enlarged sbkibs). Half-Yearly 
Vols. With Six FuII-pagfe Coloured Plates and numerous other 
Pictures printed in Colour. Coloured bHMs. (S^also ss.) 

POPIHiAlb BOOKS rOB HOVMa PBOPLE. 

e Crown 8vo, with Eirht l‘ull-page Illustrations. Ooth gilt, 
i Bod Bobo end Tiaor Uly. By L.. T. Meade. Illustrated, 
at A awoot cun Oraduato. By L. T. Meade. Illustrated. 
tPo^l A Nowfashlonod Otn. By L. T. Meade. Illustrated. 

■1 A Wond of CMrlSI ABtory OO^ Uehooll By U T. Meude. 
t The Palace Beautiful. A StAy for GirisWBy L. T. Meacle. 

1 Bstchful nftooB. By L. T. Meade, lllustmed. 
f The White House at laoh Oow. By Sarah PUL Illustrated. 
The BUbb’s Command i A Btory for OIrls. By Maggie 
Svinmgtoii. 1 Hum rated. Cheap Edition. 
olwsi amoM White Atneans i A Boy’s Adwonturos 
_ on the Cypor Oonjro. By David Ker. 

For Fortune and Olory. A story oi theeSoiidan War. By 
Lewis Hough. 

** Follow my Loader ”| or. The Boys of Tomploton. 

By Talbot Baines Keed. ^ 

For Olory and Bonowa By D, H. Parry. Witb 8 Full-page 
illustrations. 

With Claymore jsnd Bayonet. By Col. Percy Groves. 
Illustratel. • 

Fivo Stars In a Little Pool. By Edith Carrington. Illustrated. 

Rooks marked thus t can also be had in superior bindings, extra 
cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5J. each. 


The Btory of Afklca and Its Explorors. Bv Dr. Robert 
llFowii, 1 -.L.S. Illustrated. In Four Vols. i..heap Edition. Each. 
(See alko ys. tdl^ * 

Bible Cooimontary for Ensllsb UBoadors, Bisbop 
.ghBllteOtt’S. Faiibracing the OlU and NHW Thsi AMliNTS. Fight 
Vols. Each. Per set 30s. (See at^o ait., £4 14%, 6d. and £7 .75. od). 

Boilding: World. 1 he New i’ractical Jounial oii^Iiuilding and 
Iluildiiig Trades. Ilulf-yeurly volumes. Each. 

Work. Tlio iTiustrated Journal for Meclianics. AVw and Enlarged 
tserieu Half-Yearly Vols. Each. 


Blomonts of Machine Construction anu Drawtna.— 

Hy Prof. Henry J. spuotier. C E., dte-.niid Fid. G. Davey, A.M.l.M.E. 
FiBy .Sheets. Size 16^ xzal inches. Complete Set, In Paper Wrapper. 
(See also tos. 6d . ) 

London, Oroator. Complete in Two Vote. By lid ward Walford. 
» about 400 Original Illustrations Cheap lidUiou. Each. 

Old antlLNOW. in six Vote. Containing about i.aoo 
Illustrations, cheap Eaiiion. Each. {.See also 
World of Wonders, Th% inustr|Ccd. cheap Edition. In Two 
Vols. Flach. ^ ^ 

Watch and Clock MaldnB. By I). Glasgow, Vice-President of 
the British Horological Insti^te. ^ 

ToxWC FaiHcS.ABy T. K. Ashenhurst With 

... -- 

By W. S. B. McLaren. - 
Nen. %ud Revised Edition. 

Complete in On^ol. (.V« «/Whs. 6d.) 

IMBwins for Mach ln lstc ««|4 Snstneors^ By Lilis a. 
Davidson. With over Soo Illustrations. 


hTBD BOOKS FOB TOOMO PBOPLB. 
Feast* A Masque of Flowers. By Walter Crane. With 

Ut&S^S^UUI* Bttlf-Yearly Vols. Nertv and Enlarged Series. With 
Six Full-page Coloured Plates a^ numerwis oiheO Pictures printed 

Pirktii nriit. ivilt adtres.* <K/f« M. dd.l 


Popular Educator, OassoU’s NBW. With Revised Text. 
New Maps, New Coloured Plates, New lypc, Ac. Lomploie 
in Flight Vols. Each. 

G%UdoamuB. SongsCfor Colleges and SL-hoi-ite. Edited by Jolin 
l-ariiier. *( t he ^orUs only, in paper covers. oi.t. ; cloth, 91!. • Can also 
l»e ohiainud in sheets ctintaiiimg two Songs vwntds and music) in 
quaiitiiias ni one dozen and iipwarAs,%t id. per sheet. 

DulOO Bomnm* Rhyiues and Songs for Cluidrcii. Edited by John 
Fanner. Uld Notation and Words. A'.R.—^t he I Cords 0/ ihe So^s 
in'* Dulce Domum" {with the Atrs both m ionic Aol-ka ana Wt 0 
A/ oration ) can be had tn tioo pt^fs. bd. each. 

BlaekboStfd Drawlny* Bf W. E. Sparkes. With 51 Full-page 
lilustr.iiloiis# * 

Mistorl*^ Cartoons, Cassoll’s Colourod* Six. Moun^l 


of ToagMlFlrabrieB. Thi 

■ from By P^ \V. H. lire 


By iTot. lltiiiiacl. 

reeiiwoud, F‘.C.S., • 

By Waller W. May, K.I. With Sixteen 


Stool and L 

Marino PalnUns* 

Coloured Plates. w 

Water-Colour Paintlns Book. By #. P. Leii<.h. ^viih 
Coloured Plates. . 

Meutral A Course of Pnlntins^. W’ith ’I'wenty- 

four Plates by K. 1 ’. 1 .eitch. 

China Faintlnu* By O-'lorence Lewis. W'ith Sixteen Origiiiitl 
Coloured Plates. 

Flowers, and Mow to Faint thorn* By Maud Naftel. With 
Ten Coloured i’lates. 


St* Gooryo for Baslaad 1 and other Sermons preached to 
Children, Bv the Kev. Camm 'I'eigniiiouth Shore, M. A. 

Life of the World to Como, The. and other Bnbjoets. 

By the Kev. Canon Teignmouth Shore, M.A. 


WhFB and Other Whys : or. Curious Ortfaturos and 
their TalOB* By s. H. Hamer. With illustrations by ttiwry il. 
Nelsoiu Coloured boards Als t cloth, gilt edges, full gib, 6s.%d. 

— - ^*^10 ’Bfac^' - ‘ 


The Shollbaoh 1 or at Boa in the 

Boyd. Wuh8J'ull-p<g^ lllustr l ions. 

Q’S lA. T. Q .tilleAlouch) W 


By Alec J. 


. . Works, Vnlform edition of. 

Dead Man's %.ook.. (.Srzailrtfhd.) , The Blue ^avilioun. 
Tiie Bplenciict txpur. 

The Astonishiug Ulstory of 
Troy Town. 

Wandering Heath. 


X Saw Three dhips,'* and 
other Witi(er'.s lales. 

Nougiita and Groeseii. 

The Deleoiabie Duohy. 
OassoU’s Mi^asiao Volume* liair-Ye«riy Vote. With 
about 700 Original lllustratioiis. t Also Yearly Vul., 8s.) 

Our Own OonatrA cheap Edition. With I.aoo Original Illus- 
trations. Thre. Doui>le Vote. Each. 

The story of the 00a. Edited by Q. (A. T. Quiller Couch.) 

Illustrated. Cheap Edition. In Two VoTs. Each. 8 

Boyues of the Fiery Oross. By S. Walkcy. With 6 Full- 


paj^HHujrtratiws. 


By W. C. Scholtz, 


rtfricsn Cllnukto* By w. 

The Hiyhway of Letters and its Bchoos of 1 
Footstopa By Thomas Archer, lilu.t rated. 

The KookO Life ot the Ancioat Orooks* Translated irum 
the German 01 Prof. 11 . DIUnmer by Alice /iiiunern. lilustraied. 
Cheap Edition. 

To the Boath, By R. D. Chetwocle. With Four Plates. I 

Beyond the BUtno Mountains, illustrated. By L. T. Meade. 

IndlMtnal Froodem 1 Atbtudy in PoUtics. By B. K. wise. 

A LjmipilBtiun of Tables and KuiA foF the Use 
of Local Authorities. By Charles P. Cotton, M.lnst.C.k., M.K.I.A. 

Birds’ Hosts, Byys, and Byir-Oolloctiny. By K. Kearton, 
F.Z.S. Willi aa Coloured PlnietTbf FIggs. Filtii Tliuusand. 

Modem Shot Guns. By W. W GreeJiB. illustrated. * 

Enylish Wrltera By Prof. U. Morley. Vote. 1 . 10 XL Each. 

Vnecioatton Viadicatod. By John C. MeVuil, M.t>. 

Modioal and Clinical Mauinals, for practitioners and Stu- 
dents ol Medicine. A List post free on application. {Also at 
7s. 6d., a. Od., 9s., and los. ed.) 

Ente*^ Commons and Forests. By the Kt. Hon. t;. Shnw- 
Lelevre. 

AararUtn Tonnros. By the Rt Hon. G. Shaw- Lefevre. 

Cassell’s Concise Cyelopmdla. With 600 iiiustraticms. a 
C yclopcedia in One Volume. * 

Michael FnraUny I «sio Life and Work. By Prof. Silvamis P. 
Thompson, FMLS. (Century Sc «nce K-ries.) 


Extra crown 8vo, cloth Each. 

Potsherds. By Mrs. I-Icnry Birchenough. 

Some 8 »ers<*ns Vannown. By E. w. Hornung. 
yIm BoSaor’B Fire. By m Uockiifie. 

LBU'onstadt. Uy Max Pemberton. 

rite Puritan’s wife. By Max Pemberton. 

' The Improsaablo City. By Max l*enibertnn. (Also a l^pular 
Edition, vs. 6d.) • 

VouaB Blood. 1 .jm 

my Lord Buko. _ pBy E. W. Hornung. 

The Bokuo’s MarCh.J ^ 

Snoctro Gold I A Stomanco of Kleadyko. ) By Headon 
By a Hair’s-Broadth. iliustrmted Editi^. / HIM. 

she Girt at Cobhwst. ) 

- -■ .Toiler's Pack. 


AfU’SES^: 

The AdvoaturoB oLGaptala 
Be ..tImontM Tommy. •» . . 
The Llttto Mlnisw. / * 

From tho Memoiid of a Mlnl_. 
The Story of Fradcis Cluddo. 
Treasure InlaaAf a»so od.) 
Tho Master of Bnllantrao. 


>By Frank Stockton. 


Kom.y 

M. Barrie. 

of a Minister of France 1 By .Stanley 

f Wf)’inuii. 


11 C^c 


lour .^“Kgllt , giU edges.* {See also 3s. 6d.) 

BinrCATlOMAL. 


A History cf Easl^d. 

the Present Day. By H. 

DicUonary of 

* of Cooke^. Cl 

r,BoaBSfona 4 

4 Only, toyal 3dbo, 

oats, Blwaar' 

i- With Two Cl 

llluitrationa Mew attd Chfppor EdiHon, 


From tho Landing of Juliir- Cflrsar to 
ARNOLD FORSl HR, M./' ' 


P Ilk. 

, _ With about 9,0001 
Cloth. 


l&b 

n 

nisoii^ 


K. ^evenson. 
Ihrary Editimi. et4.\o 
Popular Edition. 3s. 6fl. 


The Blyk^mw. 

VpodL (Are ofro M.) 

OatriOnSk. 6 d. Edili^ in T-tnuai 
The Wrecker. Dy^obctC 4 .oui» Sievcn.soiif 

and Lloyd Osliouviie. * 

Oraco O’Madloyi Prlncoss end Pirate. By Robert Mai liray. 

A Limited Buceosa Hy sva 

The Wrothams orWrothi 

S-reshfielcL A 

lU-Bottoa Gold I A Btqnr of a Oroht JFrf ay 

• — — fonso- By W. G. Tarbet. ^ 

By W. Clark R usa^ 


By Frances IleaCb 


What Choor I 

Ar^balA?b««rLL.D. 


The Record ot on l^torlqi^glment. By 
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Cassell ^ Compands Classified Price 


I AdvmitlirM In Orttlelun. Consisting of Articles contributed to i 
■ the i ea*er. By A. T. ^uiller Couch. 

W Id I.if» m.t Home By R. Keartoa. F.Z.S. Profusely IlIustratmL 
Ohurclt of BnKl%nd, Thm. .A History for^tho l^ople. liy the 
Very Rev. M U. M. iiHUNCH. D.U.. Dean of Cfoucestor. JUusiratecl. 

_ Complete In Four Vols. «K»ch. 

^ ^2 Hilltop I BIffht Vonxo of nrouMo In 

nnmon. By R. Stevenson. 

Wko Oouatrioo pf tbo World. By Dr. Roliert Brown, F.L.S. 

Wfdtu.^ B, C. E. 
Vjasoell'o Pocket Ouido to Xuropo • IdOB. Si^se sl by al in. 

PiCcorUU Now Zonland. WItf. Praraeir by sir \V. B. Per- 
ceval. K..C.M.U., Agent-Ceueral for New Zealand. Illustrated. 
®»***ll*o Vnlvoronl Portrait CMUlonra Cantafuing 340 
a Portraits ot L,tf‘‘t>rntefi Men and Woiiiou of the Day. Witli briei 
^iieinoirs and /^crtmrVr autographs. In One Vol. 

Oaooeu'e World of Wit and MnaoMar. with New 

i'iccuresjmd New Text. In Twu Vols. fiacit. 

Oookorsr BooRs New tlnltreraalf OaMell'a By 
Cuaie Heritaije. with la Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. 
Natural J^^toiw. Oaaoell'a Edited by Prof. P. Martin 
Duncan. M.D.. l-.R.S. In Three Double Vols. Each. Illustrated. 

The Tliree Bomea By the Very Rev. Dean Farrar. D.D., F.R.S. 
iVrw kditwH. With 8 Full-page tllustratlons. 

Boapo. By William Makepeace Thackeray. With 
Original illustrations by H. M. Brock. Cloth, gilt top. 


Memotleo and Studleo ef War and Peace. By Archibald 

Forbes. LJ..D. KSte a/so 165.) 

Btar-lmndL By Sir Robert Stawell Ball, LL.D. IHustrated. 

Quoea Bummer 1 or, tke Touraep of tke Blip and 

tne Rooe. Containing 40 pages of Dcmigtii by Walter Crane, 
printed in Colours. 

Hand and Bpe Traialncr, By C. Ricks, &Sc. Two Vois., with 
bixteen Pages of Coloured Plates in each Vol. Crowp 4to. Each. 

Bdueator, Tl&e. Edited by the Very Rev. Dean Plumptre, 
D.D. lllusuated. Complete in Four Vole. Cloth. Each. iAiso in 
J mo Pk/fy ets. or a4S.) 


of treatment. VIMb fer XSBtl. a Critical 
Review lor Practitioners of Medicine, ^fteeuth year of publicatliT.i. 
Natural Hlatenr, GasBell'a OoneMm- By Prof. & P^rcavai 
Wright. M.A. illustrated. Clodi. {Aiso k*pt MaV bounfL 

Xi 

^ ^ RBUaiOVB.*^ 

** Quiver" Volume, Tke* New auk Entav^td Series. With 
several hundred Contributions. About 900 Original lllustralfpna 
Cloth. ® Ct ' 

Matin and Veaper Bella. Earlier and Eater ejected, P^ms 
(chiefly Sacred). By J. R. Macduif. D.D. With Fronti.ploca. ' 
i Two Vols. The set. « * . 

Newldskt on tke Bible and tlM Kelp liand. By B. T. A. 

_ Evetts. M.A. lllustr.ited. ^ 

Famllp Praper Book, The. Edited by Rev. Canon Car^tt, 
M.A.. and Rev. S. Martin. With Full-page iUustratlons. Aew 
Edttion. (Also in moroectt, x9e^i ^ . 

Oaaaall'B Oonclae Bibie Oletlonarp. By the*<Rev. Robert 

Hunter. I.E.D.. F.G.S. With Coloured Map.-, and other 1 lusfations. 

Farrar'a talfe ef Otairiat. cheap illustrated Edition. Large 4to, 
Cloth. also v. 6 d., sos. Gd.. sis.. 94s. and 4as.) _ 

Farrar'a Baily Dava of ObrlatlaUltp. Fofiuiar BtHMon. 

Cloth, gilt edges. iAmis/m 3s. 6d., 15&, axs.. aas-, 4M.) 

Farrar'a Idfe and Work of at. FauL Cheap illustrated v. 

4 to Edition. {See also «. 6 d.. 7 s. 6 fl., Tss.yaxs.. 94 s.. «»»d 49 s.) 

"Bundap"! Ita Mda, Klatorp, and Freaent Obll- 

R ation (Baiiipton l^pcciures. xR 6 o). By tte Ven. Archdeacon 
essey. D.C.L. Ei/th Kdtttou. ^ ^ . ... 

Cblld*a Ufa of Obriat, The. With about soo Original lllus- 
trations. Cloth. {Also at laa. ^.) 

Oblld*a Bible. Chei^p Edition. Illustrated. Clotli. {Also a superior 
edition at use. 6 d.) 


Bide Iilphta on the OonOleta of Metbodlam During the 
Second Quarter of the Nineteenth Century. 1837-1853. laken chu-fly 
from the Notes of tlie late liuv. Joseph Fowler of the Debates of tlie 
Wesleyan Conference. With a Biographical Sketch and a C^tSrS'^'V 
Contribution to ihe Constitutional History of Methodism. 

Oaaaell'a Mapanlne. <1 Yearly VoL with 1.350 Illustrations. 
{Also Half. Ytariy EoL, S*-> 

Obuma* The illustrated Paper for Bojrs. Yearly Volume^ 


BOVOATIONJei.. 


Tha Oletlonarp of EapUab Niatorp. Edited by Sidney J. 

I.<iw, O.A., and Prut. F. S. Pulling. M.A. 

Rnpliim Idterature, A Plrat Bkateb of. By Pro£ Henry 

Revised anti Enlarged Edition. 

Alpebra, BKaaual of. By Galbraith and Uaugliton. 

HOBllab Iiltera/ture, Ubrarp of. By Professor Henry 
Morlcy. With Illustrations taken from Original MSS. Popniar 
EdiHon. VoL I. S SHORTER HNGl.lSH POEMS. Vol 11.; ll.t.US- 
TRATIONS OH KN<;LISa RELIGION. Vol 111 .; ENGLISH PLAYS. 
Vol IV.; Shorter Works in English Prose. Vol v. ; j 
Si^TcHES OH Longer Wov«cs in Bnollsh vrrsb and I 
Ph!Gsb£ Each. {See aiso £s ss.) ^ , 

Bloetricitp in the Bervieo of Man. A Popular and Practical 
Treatise. With upward^ >tf 950 Illustrations. Hew Edition. 
Applied Mecbani.ea By John Perry, M.E.. Ac. Illustrated. 

Planety The Btorp of Our. By the Rev. Prof. Hoiiney. F.K.S., 
dec. Wiiii Coloured Plates and Maps, and about xoo Illustrations. 

Oaaaell'a Hlatorp ef India. In One Vol Cheap Editioti. 

The OTorka ef Obarlea Burton Barber. lUustrated with 
Forty-one Plates and Portraits, and containing Introduction tiy 
Harry Furniss. Cheap Edition. 

Britlab Ballada. cheap Edition. Illustrated. Two Vols. in One. 
Cloth. 

Pietureaeue Auatralaala. Oaaaell'a. with upwards of 

t.oxi Illustrations I’Our Vo^ Each, 

Vaele Tom'a Oabln. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. Fine Art 
Memorial Edition. With upwards of One Hundred Origin.^] Illustra- 
tions by Jenny NystrOiii-Stoopendaal Cloth gill, gilt edges. 

Tbe lilfe and Adventurea of Oeorpe Auguatua Bala. 

By Himself. Cheap Edition. One Vol 

Popular Hlatorp of Anlmala. By Henry Sclierren. F.Z.S. 

With 13 Coluuiea Plates and other illustrations. 

Ropal Aeademp PIcturea, ISOS, in Oae Vol. » 

Ooij^'a Mllton'a Paradlae Boat. Illustrated by Gustave Dord. 

H TOuiar Edition. Cloth or buckram. (See also v is.) 

Ilier&'a Dante'a Furpatorp and Paradlae. Illustrated by 

Gustave Dord. Popular Edition, CloUi or buckram. {See also xts.) 
DorO's Dante'a zdffemo. illustrated by Gustave Don-, with 
Introduction b/^. J. Buder. Popular Edition. Cloth or buckram. 
(See also xvi.'i ^ 

Municipal Tanatlon at Rome and Abroad. By, j. J. 

O’Meara. 

Tbe Btorp of Afirea and Ita Bn.plorera. By Dr. Robert 
iSr:>wn. F.L.S. Illustrated. In Four Vols. Each. {See also 

Football. Tbe Rupbv Vnion Oafae. Edited by Rev. F. 


Baered Art. The Bible Story Pictured by Eminent Modern PainP ^ 
Edited bv A.G. Temple, F.S. A. In Olic Vol. 

Tbe Quaeu'a Empire. Mrst Volume, with aboil ‘ 1300 full-pa^^ifl 
illustrations, reprotluced irom authentic photographs, a large nunil.^- 
of which haveibeen ma -e ipecially lor this work, and printed on Plato 
Paper. (To fc7 coiiipleteo in Two Vuls. ) 

Bnpland and Walea, Pictorial, with upwards of saobMutifui 
iTlustrations prepared from copyright photographs. Also an Edition 
on superior paper bound in liall-putsiAn. marble sides, gilt edges, and 


Mf Idfe €a Obriat. Being Extracts from tbe Diary of the Mo** 
Reverend John iliyteh Sergtefl (Father John). Translated by E. E. 
(malaefr. St. ^”ctersburg. 

Practical Bleetricitp. B} r vof. W E. Ayrton. Completely Re- 
, written. Illustrated. 

Franeo-Oennan War, Oaaaell'a Hlatorp ef the. Com- 

plete in Two Volumes. Containing about 500 Illustrations. Each. 
Old and New Faria. A Narrative of Its History, its People, and 
its Places. By H. Sutherland Edwards. Profusely Illustrated. In Two 
Vols. Each. (Also in eilt edges. 10s. 6<l.) 

OOBOeeata of the Oroaa. Edited by Edwin Hodder. Illustrated. 
Coiiiplctc ill Three Vols. Each. 

Adventure, Tbe World of. Complete in Three Vols. Fully 
lllustruted. E.ich. 

Quoon Victoria, The lalfo and TTImoa cf. Complete in 
Two Vols. Illustrated. Each. 

Our Bartb and ita Btorp. By Drfl# Robert Brown, F.LS. 
Complete in 3 Vol^ With Coloured ITates and numerous Wood En- 
gravings. Each. 

Vniveraal RIatorp, Oabaell’a niuatratod. Voi i., Yariy 

and Grgvk History. Vol 11 ., The Roman Period. Vol HI., The 
Middle Ages. Vol. IV., Modern History. With Ujustrations. Each. 
Froteatantlam, The RIatorp of. By theTiev. j. a. Wylie, 
LLD. Three Vols. With Coo IUustratlons. Each. {See also 30s.) 
Vnited Btatea, Hlatorp of the (Oaaaell'a). Complete in 
Tliree Vok^ About 600 Illustrations. Each. (Libra* y Edition, wa.) 
Ruaao-Turklab War. Oaaaell'a Hlatorp ef the. With 
about .(oo [iiiistrntioiis. Two Vols. Each. 
lK>ndoa, Old aad Hew. (fomplete in Six Vols. Containing 
about i,80(> Illustraiions. Etch. {.See also 4s. 6d.) 
liOndcn, Oreuter. Complete in Two Vols. By Edward Watford. 

With about 400 Original Illustrations, Each. (See also 
Bdlnburjcb, Oaaaell'a Old aad New. Complete in Three 
Vols. With 600 Original lUustratioiiB. Eaqft. I.S>e 37s. oiiif 30s.) 
Belence for All. Revised Edition, (Joiiipleto in Five V0I.S. Each 
containing about 350 llUiiffratioiis Diagrams. Each. 

The Quean'a Isoadoaft Contacting nearly 500 ):xt]i]isi>e Views 
of Loiidun and its Envirui^toget her with a hne series of jrictures of 


Football. The Rupbp Vnion Oalno. Edited by Rev. V. 
Marshall i\‘ew and Enlarged Edition, dllustruted. 

lalfo and Bottora of tbo Rt. RonU BIe Voaonh Napier, 
Hart., Ub.D., Ae., Hx-l.ord ChanceUor of Ireland. By Alex. 
CMfries Ewald. F.S.A. Hew and Revised Edition. 

Hppiene and Pub|4e Health. By B. ArthuBWhltelegge. M.D. 

Illustrated. Hew and Revised Edition. 

The Obeaa PrcMlom l Text-Book witC- illustrations. Containing 
400 Positions selected frpn the Works of C. Planck and others. 
Medical Handbook of Zdfe Aaaurance. By J. E. Pollock, 
M.D.,and J. Chisholin. tourth Edition. 

Bubjeeta of Bodal Welfare. B^the rl Hon. Lord Play- 

ll^l^orda^ ^duraals Oaeaell'a. Yearly Volume. Illustratedir* 


Ci&ea of Vaa World, lllustratr^ throughout with fine Illustrations 
anti PertAit^^ Comply CjFour Vols. Each. 

Feoplea The. By Dr. Robefit Brown. lUus- 

* , (■ 


I of Coiidun and its Envirui^L together with a hne series of jrictures of 
I the Queen s Diamond J ubilefinYocokslon. Enlarged Edition, w 

Onasnll'a Faaddlp lAWmir« Entirely New and Original 

Work. By a harrister-at-Luw.^ 

Oaaaell'a Famtlp DeetfinF. By A Medical Man. ^ 

Moaeeflaad Oeotj^cpi or, Tbe Rarmonp of tbe Bible 
with Bcieaee. By the Kev. Samuel Ktiiiis,. Ph.D., F.K.A.S. 
• With no lUustirutioiis {New Edition on larger utWl snrerior Paper . ) 
Burope, A PUatorp of Modem. By C. A. FyfTe. M.A., late 
Fellow of University College, Oxiord. Chea.> Edition. In One Vol. 
(Abo Library EditioH, Illustrated, 3 Vols., 7s. (d.isaclk) 

The Dore^on,^UlMBete. Jjflth about 400 IiluMratlons by GusUve 

DIctloaarp of Reliplont The. CBy the Rev. WilUai ' Benhgpi, 
B.D. Ouap EdiHon. Cloth. ' • 

Fanm^a ^ Obrlld* li^slraHd Edition* (5lw aiso 

^«uMa'a%aolc elf j^Ureona^Wiih Standards for Judging. Bditkd 
by Lewis WrIghL Revised, Enlarged, and’^uppMimanted by the 

XlaMOe ewnSa^SST' lUiaUrtKi. 


Cassell dp Cf.silpanr» Limited, LudgeUe Hill, Landan^t Paris, New Yerk and Melbaurmi 


Cassell ^ '^ompanyl Classified Price List. /* 


7 


(Seet^io i8'.) 

*^*J!“?*^* ■■»«»»»»• €on»trwcUo» ana Srawma. By 

A.M.I.M.b. hitty Sn^ps. Siza s6|xxa^ inchcsk. In On^rVuL 
Uoth. vlieeeUsj^s. 6«J^^ * ^ 


tniti 


joaant^r Phrasa and Fabla. By the Her. Dr. 

lirwwer. Jinitrely^ ew ana Lat^’ely Increased Euxtion. (A 1 m> to ba 
had in haPiiiuruccBl Two VoU.. 15s.) 


— T-.—- r— — — : — r _ — ,w— A series 01 40 drawlni»s. 

Cloth. lOr Copiirfiof any plate may lie obtained in quantities of not 
lessi than one dozen, price is. 6d. per dozen. ) ^ 

ArcOUtaotUral Drawlaa. By B. Phend Spiers. Illustrated. 


XaarclOFasdic OiettcAtarp, Tlia. a New and Oriipnal Work 
of Kefereuce to tlie Words in tho Eiiijlish Laiiffuaee. Cuuipleta 
in Fuurl|^u Divisional Vols. Each. {Hee also ais. attd ass.) 
^PO^tTFa Tha Boole of. By Lewis Wright. Popular Edition. 

With Illustrations on Wood. {See also ass. t 
Oun Md its Oovolopmont, llio. With Notes on Shooting. 

By W. W. Greener. With illustrations. Entirely New Edition. 
Saa« Tl&O Story of tho. By Sir Robert SlawcU Bail, LL.D.. 
F.R.S.. F.K.A.S. Wiy^ight coloured Plates andulhnr Illustrations. 
Cheap Edition. 

oavOBSf Th^Storr of tho. By sir R. stawell Dali. LL.D., 
F.K.S...r.K.AB., Asttoiiomer Royal of Ireland. Popular Edition. 
Illustrated by Chromu Plates and Wood Eugr.'ivingii. 
lUSlKOporo* Tho Itoyol. with over 50 Pull-page Illustrations. 
Three Vols. The S ot. {See at o rg s.l 


Oothodroloa Abboyo« and Ohurehpo of England and 

WalOO. Descriptive, Historical. Pictori.'ii. t'opular Edition. 
\ With nearly 500 Original lllustruttuns. Two Vol». Thu SeC 
(See also 95s.) 




Their OrigiiL Development, Incident, and 

ttaiice. By John Peiidletoii. 'J^o Vols. Illustrated. 


Howman Kall« An Autobiography. With Portrait and Frontis- 
piece. • 

TrooOi Boiao Familiar. With Forty Coloured Plates. Cloth gilt. 


Mundrod yoaro"| or. Historical Sketches of Eminetit 
a Men anc^Vuiucu who have more or less come into contact with 
the Abbey and Cnurch of Holy Trinity. Minories, frutii 1993 to 
and some account of the Incumbents, the Fabric, the Plate, dec. &c. 
With 65 Illustrations ity the beautif>il Half-titie Process. By the 
Vicar, the Rev. Dr. Samuel Klnns, F.R.A.S., dec. d:c. 

^O Boole of the. By Saauel SidneiA With 17 Full-Page 

Collotype hates of Celebrated Horses of th^Say. and numerous 
Ollier lllusuations. Clotlu 

A Record of tlie Progress of tiie People in 
Reli^uu, Laws, Learning. Arts, Science, Literature, and Manners, 
from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By various writers. 
Edited by H. D. I'raill, D.CA. Conipletion. Vols. 1 . {Revised 
EdiHon), il., and 111 . Each^(Vols. iV. and^., 17s. eftcli; VoL 
VI., t8s.) Set cf Six Vols.. £a i?** <»d. • 

**Orhvonlntbo Boclc*’| or„ the Kiotorieal Aecuimev 
of tho BiblO. By Rev. Dr. SumucI Kiiuis, F.K.A.S., die. Her. 
With Numerous illustrations. Library Edition. Two Vols, 

Xhe Oord BlblO. With aoo FuU-page Illustrations by Gustave Dord. 

{At so in teather bidHinx. price on appiuation.) 

Wmxrmx*m Ufo and Work of Bt. Paul. Popular Eduion. 

Tree-calf. ^See also 3s. od.. los. 6d.. ais. a^s.. and 4»s.) 

Farrar*o Xarly Bays of Christianity. Popular Edition. 

Tree-calf, ^ee also 3s. od., js. Od., ais., 24:1., and 4 V!S.^ 
||]|gj|caperc^The Royal. Complete in Tliree Vois. With Stcsel 
Plates and Woo^liiigraviiigs. Each. (See also People's Edition, 
In 3 Ubis. losfbTthc set.) 


nSa Mow Far East. By Anhus Di6sy. Illustrated. 
wn|k0 History of ** Punch." By M. H. Spielinaim. With ne-irly 
170 lUii^trauons. Portr.iits, and Facsimiles. In Ons Vob (Also 

War and Peace. By ArclUbald 

l-orbcs. With Portrait of Author. (< heap Edifton, 6 s.) 

liondfellow's Poetical Works. liiiist||itcd throughout. 

popular EdiHon. Extra crown 410, cloth gilt 

W 4 vers of Qroat Britain. Descriptive, Historical, Pictorial. 

* XKe Roval River 1 JTho Thames from Source to 

Wiih Snvur.al Hundred Urigmal lUustratium.. 

* -Rivem^of BhSt^Coast. With numerous highly finished 

Engravings. Popular edition. {See nEo _ 

Rivers of thd South and West Coasts. Royiii 4to. 
■■■ 'i Ftchii^ns Ffoiiiispiece, and Numerous Illustrations in 


With 1 „ 

Text. {See al so 4as.J ^ 


With Steel Plates and Wood Hngrav- 

Ingsi ^^ular EUUeTiT ^^mple^iu Four Vols. Each. (See euso 

^ JsdUO Bnro^pSlb f*oP*mr Complete 

With Thirteen exquisite S ' 

Engravings. Each. (See 


nmuroj 


^ates, and numerous origitml Wood 


ainhts and Boones in Oxford City asd OnivoAity. 

•^S!tr 5 “ wdSpipwards of loo Plates after original Photographs. 


In one Vni 


mIS rails. Msd Ortm.. , S 

of'Wroiig-tioiug anti its PursdU . 5 ®“ 


r Giiffitiis, one of 


Wlth^NaWro%md a Camera. Being the Adventures and 
^UbseTvSiSrofa^ld Naturalist and sw A niiual. Photogr apher By 
. Keatton, RZ.S. lUustrated by a Special I ronyujUegud 

^Pictures fMin Photographs^by Chc^Kcim on. 

?^^"with 

SS5?l3?l4J5S3* Egjs. Young. otA Irom^hotograplis 

thedight Hon. Sir Richard Temple. 

BaTf^-STl.. &c. Tyo Vols. 


Bantd's Inferao, Puryatosy, and ParadisOf and BUI- 
ton's Paradlss laost. iiireu Vo' 


In Case. 


Vols. liiustruted |jy Dore, 


Thinys 1 have Soon and Paoplo 1 have Raowm 

lb G. A. Si*l.l. 1 wo 

kyasino of Al^* The. Yeudy Veluine. Willi Kxqiii iie Photo- 
gnivtires, ;iiid alioui Moo iilustraiiuus iron Original Dr.tn-iiigs, and a 
series of full-page Plates. # 

Annals of Westminster Abbey. By E. T. Bradley (Mrs. A. 
Murray timithi. • 4 lliistrutotl by W. Hathcrefl.V.l.. H. M. Pngnt, aiSi^ 
F'tancis S. Wallier, 1 ^S. A., A.R.IJ^. Royal 4t<i. With a Preface byP 
The Dean of Wcsliiuiislcr and u Chapter on the Abbey Buildings by 
J. T. MicklotlAaite, F.b.A. {.Cheap Edition.^ 

Poultry, onto lUustratOd Book of. By Lewis Wrighio 
A'ew and Keviset^EemloHo With Fifty Coloured X'iatos Xloth, gilf 
etlges. {See alsoWss. bd. ami 4as.) .* 

Edcyelopasdie Dictienarya Tho. Seven Double Divisional 
Vms., half-morocco. Each. {See also ios,ad. astd ass.) 

Koalth, Tho Book of. Clollt. (Also in rosMtreh. 3SS.) # 

MUton's PaRbdiao IiOSt. illustrated witbVuU-page Drawing 
by Gustave Dore. ^ 

kakospoara, Tho Plays of. Edited by Prof. Henry Morley. 
Thirteen VoU., iii-lxix, cloth; or 39 Vols., cloth, m box. {Also 
kalEmorocco, cloth jrtifer, 42s.) 


ao,ut» Drawing. 


10 Praotleal Bictlonary of. Containing 
ul Machinery. Four Vols. EacU {tsee also as*-) 

RBUOIOVB WORRB. 

Oaasoll'S Qulnoa Bibio. with goo illustrations and ,Colnured 
Maps. Royal 410, net. (or Persian Antique with Corners and Clasps, 
955. net.) ^ 

Farrar'S Idfe of Ohrists Idfe and Work of Bt. Paul, * 
mid Early Days of Ohristlaaity, m uuttbrm buMiug. 
Cloth, gilt top, m cloth Imx. I'lie set. 

Farrar'S Iafo»and Work of Bt. Paul, iecustkaiku 

EUITIOA. oiSeeaEo 3s. bd., xos, od.. igs., a4s., and 42-^) 

Old Testamont Oommontary for Enyllsh Readers, 
The. Euiied by Bisliop Ellicoit. D.D. i-ive Vols. Each, {■^ee 
also 4S. and jQj 17s. 6d.) • 

Nsw Testament Oommontary. Edit^ by Bishop EUicott, 
D.D. Three VuU. Each. (.Srr a/aii 4s. it/irf /|4 14s. bd.) 

Early Days of OluAstianity, The. By the Very Rev. Dean 
Farrar. IJ.D., F.K.S. Library Jututun. Two VoU., demy 8vo. 
(See also 3s. bd.. 7s. 6d., xss., ais., and 4-as.) 

Idfo of Christ, ^hO. By the Very Rev. Dean Farrar, D.D., 
F.R.S. Library haiuon. Two VoU., cloth. (See also js. bd.. 
7s. 6d., tus. 6d., sits., and 43 S.-> _^ iP*** 

Farrar'S Ufo and Work of Bt. Paul. LibraryEmtion. 

Vols., cloth. i.SVr also 3s. 6d., los. bd., 15s., 3is.. atui 4as.) 


Horses and Doya By o. Eerclmun. With pesciiixive Text. 
Traiisliiied from the Dutch by Clara Bell. With Photogravure 
Frontispiece, laoxquisite CulhH^es, aud sevetal fuil-page and other 
Engravings in the '1 ext. Ncm A ^ 

British Empire Ma# of tlAWorld. By G. A and 

J. G. BarUiuloiiiew. F.R.G.S. MmuiiteU ou Cloth, with Rollers, or 
toldod. ^ 

Cathedrals, Abbeys, and Churches of Bnyland and* 

Wales. Descriptive, Hisloricul, PicloriaL Cloth gill, gill i.-dges. 
A'ew txaition, with 30 Collotype I’luies, and iieuriy 5(x» Original 
Illustrations. Two Vols. {^e also Popular Edition, xas.) 

Dictionary, The. seven Double Divisional 
VoU., hall-riiNSia. Eauli. (.ser also los. tal. and ais.) 

The Practical Dictionary of. Huir-murocco. 
Four VoU. Each. (.'>ee also ais.) 


Protestantism, Tho History cd. By tiie Rev. j. a. w'yijp 

LL. 1 >. Containing upwards ul 6 tju Original lllusiralioiib. 1 liree Vols. 
(JV« also 9s. and 30s.) ^ 

EdiPburyh, Old and New. Complete in Tiil'co Vols. (See also 

9s. ami 30S.) 

Edlnburyh, Old and Now. Coiuplolc in Three Vols., library 
binding. (See also 9s. and aja.) 

Protestantism, Tbe History of. Library EdiHon. (See 

also yyi. and arn.) 


Manchester, Old and Now. By William Artlmr Shaw, M.A. 
With illustrations utter Original Drawing-^ by ii. E. 1 idinarsti. 

IIKuBlcV'»«»tratod Histpry of. By l;:inil Nauiiiami.t^ted 
by the Rev. Sir F. A, tjore Ouselcy, Bart. Illuslruled. 1 w«rij,^ 


—.uyusti 

o.d.B. First aud accuiid .Series, eudi in two 
VVeiiiyss Reid. Two Vols., with 'i wo i'ortraits. 


The Diplo_^_- 
I.oftus, P.C.i 

vols. Eilcli. 


ButtorBios andjdpths. 

Sixty l*lates dnouAd by ham 


sixty l*lates dRouAd by hand. 

Doy, Illustrated Book of tho. 

Witli Twyity-eiglit Facsiiiiilu Coloured Plates, 
gilt. (-Ver also 45*. ) “ 


By W. F. Kirby. With 


By V«ru Sli.'tw, RA. Cantab. 

xsf 4tu. cloth 


Og^aarios and ^ye-BIrds, Tho Illustratod Book of. 

With I'ifty-six I^simileeColoured Plato# and uuiaerous Wood 
Engravings, (^.iso m halpMiorocco, A'i^^ ^ 


I ^he Painter of the North Sea. With Etchiug^tiU 


Descriptive Text by Fh. Zilekeu. 'I lie^'ext translated from the 
Dutch by Clara Bel l. ^ 


^’maj^iSfei 

n^ieroA 


By UenriiCBA. 

lent Full-page PhotogravurewFiatx 
Illustrations. 4to, cloth gilt. B 




.nnner. •\V^ Portrait and^ 
India Paper, and 




42A 

confd. 


\CasseU ^ CompaSiy*s Classified i^rice Ltki 


45/- 


^TIm PietimBqiM ■■•dlterraAMA* Mlffnificently Illustratad 
, Lioloufttd Froutispiaca by Uirket b'usittr. Complete iu 'I wo Vole. 
' kaclu 

Rlvmn Ol OrMkt Britmln. -Deidl^tive, iIistorl£el. Pictorial. 

Thm Royal Rtvori xko Tluun«M„ftrom Soai^to 
Boa* With Seo^ral Hundred Uriifttud XUosUatioiu. Oriffinmt 
r JiaitioH. (iuatso los.) * ‘ 

c 

Rivors of tuo coutli aad Woflt Ooaa(^«« Royal 4tcv 
With Htchiiu; us iTwiiiispiecu, and Numerous Illustrations m 
Text. ^ ^ 

■*. C , 

Rlvora of tko Baat Ooaot. With anmerous l.irtu]^finish^ 
t:ii|fraviii|fs. Koysd ^to. witbbtchioirasProntispihce. OPi/giMiu 
, HMtutM, i^^oiso x&s.) 

>ii • •* 

Oor4 OallovYi Vho* Popular JSdieum. With sd^Uustrations by 
Ousuve Dotjh Cloth ifilt, bevelled buu^s. 

Rnrpt I RoacripUve^ R1 torical, and metaroaquo. 

iJy Prof. C. Ebers. Translatecl by Clara Bell, with Notes by 
Samuel Birch. Ll-D.. H.C.L.^C.S.A. T^o Vols. With about So 
Original Engraviutps 

Tho UfO Of Ohliat. By the Very Rev, Dean Farrar, D.D. Library 
Mdition, morocco. Two Vols. (Am also 3s. 6d., 7s. 6(L, los. 6d., eis., 
and 

Bt* Faulf tuba UfO aiad Work of. By the Vory Kev. Dean 
. ^axt^. Library plditwn, niorucca lituitrated Jidtlion, morocco. 
^Su^ddsa 3s. 6(1., los. bd., 15s.. ais.. and 


axly Daya of Cbriatlaualty. ftarary Editton. 

Two Vols. Morocco. tAM aiso 3s. bd.. 7s. bd., 15s., ait., and 345.) 


^ ^ ' ' fc — ' ' ri' 

**!!!• Fatettoi* dfs Detcrloed br 

Robert Cliiifi ell, barrister>at.L.aw. Wim 59 Pulirpaae Plates ^aiiS 
numerous unal er plate, of Pic ur a audijBiuoie-, reuroduced nrcvu 
Fltotoi;raphs by Collotype and other ProoeMios. In T hrwe V<(1s. 


By (.rant Allen. With India Proof Impres- 


sions ot au MaK'olicor.r I'lill-paae l‘liotoi;raviire Plates, hnd many 
Ollier Illustrations, alter 01 iKinai drawing;, by W. 1 .. Wyllie, A.R.A. 
Cluih, net. 


oar. niuatratod Book of Cko. By vero Shaw, b.a. 

T weiuy*eii;lir (Coloured Plates, liall-morucco. , ( \ee aixo 3SS.I 


The I^Inter oi^Caw'Ufe and Cat-Character. 

Sul. 'v of Ueautiiul lllusUatitius. 

I 


2 y M. H. Spielmauib/Containiim a S 
argt Paper A'ariruiit.^ 


CfaaaoU'a Blaatratod FamUy. 

KAln m Leather^ Gtleedget, sot.) 


Best ■S' Morocco 


MOW, ToatauaoBt Oomi 


liUicoti. , 

EditioM. Unabridired. Three Vols., 4s. earn. 

TAe complete tel q/' Ei^ht t'oE. in the Popular EdUton is suppled at 301 


, 7-.-«tary, WiO. Edited by Bishop 

1 lirM VoE. ui liall-moruccu. «^(A« also ais.) ^ cpumr 


BayM a h Idtoraturo* Idteary of. TlS* Set of Five Vola. 
uoli-moroccu. K^ee also 7s. bd.1 


Old Toatamont Ooaamontary, Kditod by Bishop 

EUicott. Five Vols. m li.tll-iituroccu. . iom also ais.) Popular 
Edition, UiiBiirldued. Five Vois., 4s each. ^ 

The compute set of Eiiint l/ols. tn the Popular Edition' is supplied at 30?. 


Fieturoaauo Ca n ada. A I^Hncatiou by Pen and Pencil ui all 
Uiu i-eatures .ut interest in tho Duiu nioii ut Cuii.uia troiii its 
DLscowery to the Preseir Day, With about booOriiiinal llliisiratiLijis. 
Complete ut 1 wo V uJuines. The Set. 


pieturoaquo. America. Complete in Four \'. k.. wnh Furf'. 
eiuht Exduisilte Stisel Plates .'iiui about Boo ihiifinal VV ood !■ iij'x. V li J 
EacE The Set. also 

Britiak PoaaU RoptUo^ A Hiatory of. Uy .sir Kiuhaid 
Owen. K.C.B. F.K.b., Ac. With :,!(iB 1 ‘lutbs. Coiii|>lelo in Four 


Complete in Fc^ur buries. By W* 

Swaysland. With Forty l>ull-pa|;u cxqiiisitn Coloured Illustrations 
in each. ISoUl only 111 sets, price 011 ai«plic.itiuii.) 


Monthly Serial FufeLiCATioNs. 


Adyenture, The World ot 6d. 
'Art, The KCagaasine of. 4td. 

Atlas, IRiiT^trsaL 6d. A 
Blblewomeu and Nurses,^ 2d. 
BriUsh Ballada 3(fe 
British BatUes. 6d. 

Building World. 6d. 
Cassell's Magasme* 6d. 
Cathedrals, Abbeys, and Churches 
® of England and Walea 6d. 
Chums. The Illustrated Paper 
for Boys. 6d. 
CondseCyclopadia. 6d . 

Cookery, Dictionary of. 6d. 


Cottage Gardouiug. 3d. 
Co|intrles ol the World. ' 6d. iy 
Edgland, Cassell's History of. 

{Diamond Jubilee Edition. ) 6d. 
FTanco-Oerman War. 6d. 
aiadstone, The Life of, 6d. 

Horse. Book of the. 6d. 

Uttle Folks. 6d. 
lOilton'B Paradise Lost. 6d. 
Music, History of. 6d. 

Our Earth and Its Story. 6d. 
Peoples of the World. 6d. i. 

Peril and Patriotism. 6d. 
Pictorial Eng^land and Walea 6d. 
Picturesque Europe. 6d. 




Cassell’s Railway Time Tables and 
Through-Route Clance Guida 

Enlarj^ed Series. Price 4d. By 

post, ,6(L 

Weekly PaBLICATIONS^ 


Practitioner, The. 2s. 


FrotestSie^tisni, The History of. 6d. 
Queen's Empire, The. 6d. 
Quiver, The. 6d. 

Saturday J ournal, Cassell’s. 

6d. 

Surerery, Annals of. 2a 

Wars of the Nineties, Th®. ' W ^ 

Wit and Humour, ^e World 

Of. 6d. ,, , T , 

Work. 6d. 


Cassell's Saturd^ Journal.. Id. 
Building World. Id. 

Work. Id. 


Chums. Id. 


Birds, Familiar Wild. 6d. 
British Battles. Id. 
Concise Cyclopssdla. Id. 
Cookery, Dictionary of Id. 
Cottage Gardening, idi 
Dord Bible, The, id. 


Garden Fleers. 6d. [6d. . 

Popular Educator, Cassell's Newi 
, ProteBtantlm The History ol Id. 
Sci#^ m tV:: Id. - 
Wit ^4|id 4ittmour, The y.ofld 
oft ; Id. 


A MrnvJmagaxInB fpr tha^mfSion, 

THE NEW^ PENNY MAGAZINE,,,' 

" 6di Li&?ge PagQS. Profusely BlustJatedr 

\vp:eklv» one penny. 


{ 


QViayies and^th^r Time^SdvUi^^ublications are published ckclisCively by 
"S Assay. ^ Comity, and particulars will be forwarded |iost free on applica^n fo;^|ie Publishers. 
C ^EL^Si C ompany, Limited, j^udgate HiU^ Lant^n^ Paris^ Ntw York and itdibaufne. 
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